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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AS A MAN 
OF TEE TTERS 


By BranDER MaTTHEWS 


I 


‘Tue more closely we scrutinize Theodore Roosevelt’s life and 
the more carefully we consider his many ventures in many totally 
different fields of human activity, the less likely we are to chal- 
lenge the assertion that his was the most interesting career ever 
vouchsafed to any American—more interesting even than Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s, fuller, richer, and more varied. Like Frank- 
lin, Roosevelt enjoyed life intensely. He was frank in declaring 
that he had been happy beyond the common lot of man; and we 
cannot doubt that Franklin had the same feeling. The most 
obvious cause of the happiness and of the interest of their con- 
trasting careers, is that they had each of them an incessant and 
insatiable curiosity, which kept forcing them to push their in- 
quiries into a variety of subjects wholly unrelated one to an- 
other. The ‘‘Many-sided Franklin’? was the title which Paul 
Leicester Ford gave to his biography; and Roosevelt was even 
more polygonal. 

Like Franklin again, Roosevelt will hold a secure place among 
our statesmen, our men of science and our men of letters, de- 
manding due appraisal by experts in statecraft, in natural his- 
tory, and in literature. But they differ in this, that Roosevelt 
was an author by profession, and Franklin was an author by 
accident. Roosevelt had looked forward to literature as a call- 
ing, whereas Franklin produced literature only as a by-product. 
Excepting ‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanack,” Franklin never com- 
posed anything in the hope or desire for fame or for money, or 
even in response to a need for self-expression. He never pub- 
lished a book, and if he could return to earth he would indubi- 
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tably be surprised to discover that he held an important place in 
the histories of American literature. Roosevelt was as distinctly 
a man of letters as he was a man of action. He made himself 
known to the public, first of all, as the historian of the American 
navy in the War of 1812; he followed this up with the four strenu- 
ously documented volumes of his ‘‘ Winning of the West”; and 
amid all the multiplied activities of his later years he made lei- 
sure for the appreciation of one or another of the books he had 
found to his taste. 


II 


It must be admitted that in the decade which elapsed after he 
left the White House his intense interest in public affairs led him 
to devote a large part of his energy to the consideration of the 
pressing problems of the hour, to topics of immediate impor- 
tance, to themes of only an ephemeral value, sufficient unto the 
day. In three or four different periodicals he served as ‘“‘con- 
tributing editor’’; in other words, he was a writer of signed edi- 
torials, in which he was always free to express his own views 
frankly and fully without undue regard for that mysterious en- 
tity, the “policy of the paper.’” These contemporary contribu- 
tions to dailies and weeklies and monthlies are journalism rather 
than literature; and the more completely they fulfil the purpose 
of the moment the less do they demand preservation; now and 
again they have the overemphatic repetitions which are more or 
less justified by the conditions of journalism. But in these same 
ten years Roosevelt wrote also his two books of travel in Africa 
and in South America, as vivacious as they are conscientious, 
his alluring and self-revelatory autobiography, his two volumes 
of essays and addresses, ‘‘ History as Literature’? and ‘“‘A Book- 
Lover’s Holidays in the Open,” both of them pungent with his 
individuality. 

It is not always—in fact it is not often—that the accom- 
plished man of letters has the essential equipment of the jour- 
nalist; he is likely to be more or less ‘‘academic’’ and to lack the 
simplicity, the singleness of purpose, the directness of statement 
demanded in the discussion of the events of the moment. The 
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editorial stands in the same relation to literature that the stump 
speech does to the stately oration. The editorial, like the stump 
speech, aims at immediate effect; and it is privileged to be more 
emphatic than might be becoming in a more permanent effort. 
It was perhaps Roosevelt’s wide experience in addressing the 
public from the platform which made it easier for him to qualify 
as a contributing editor and to master the method of the news- 
paper. 

In his state papers and in his messages he had already proved 
that he had the gift of the winged phrase, keenly pointed and 
barbed to flesh itself in the memory. He had preached the doc- 
trine of the Strenuous Life and he had expounded the policy of 
the Square Deal. He had denounced some men as Undesirable 
Citizens and others as Malefactors of Great Wealth. And when 
he took up the task of journalism he was happily inspired to the 
minting of other memorable phrases. There was, for example, 
an unforgetable felicity in his characterization of the Weasel 
Words that sometimes suck the life out of a phrase, seemingly 
strong and bold. Never did he himself use smooth and sleek 
rhetoric to disguise vagueness of thought. In the periodical as 
on the platform he spoke out of the fulness of his heart, after his 
mind had clarified his emotion so that it poured forth with crys- 
talline lucidity. 

There was no mistaking the full intent of his own words. He 
knew what he meant to say, and he knew how to say it with sim- 
ple sincerity and with vigorous vivacity. His straightforward- 
ness prevented his ever employing phrases that faced both ways 
and that provided rat-holes from which he might crawl out. His 
style was tinglingly alive; it was masculine and vascular; and it 
was always the style of a gentleman and a scholar. He could 
puncture with a rapier and he could smash with a sledge-hammer; 
and if he used the latter more often than the former it was be- 
cause of his consuming hatred of things ‘‘unmanly, ignominious, 
infamous.” 

Journalism was young, indeec one might say that it was still 
waiting to be born, when Franklin put forth his pamphlets ap- 
pealing to the scattered colonies to get together and to make 
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common cause against the French who had let loose the Indians 
to harry our borders. Franklin was cannily persuasive, making 
use of no drum-like words, empty, loud-sounding, and monoto- 
nous. But there burnt in his pages the same pure fire of pa- 
triotism that lighted Roosevelt’s more impassioned exhortations 
for us to arouse ourselves from lethargy, that we might do our 
full duty in the war which saved civilization from the barbarian. 
Where Franklin addressed himself to common sense, Roosevelt 
called upon the imagination. Perhaps Franklin, as is the ten- 
dency of a practical man, a little distrusted the imagination; but 
Roosevelt, as practical as Franklin, had imagination himself, and 
he knew that the American people also had it. 

It is by imagination, by the vision and the faculty divine, 
that now and again an occasional address, like Lincoln’s at Get- 
tysburg, or a contributed editorial, like Roosevelt's on the 
“‘Great Adventure,’”’ transcends its immediate and temporary 
purpose, and is lifted aloft up to the serener heights of pure lit- 
erature. It is not without intention that the ‘‘Great Adven- 
ture’”’ has been set by the side of the Gettysburg address; they 
are akin, and there is in Roosevelt’s paragraphs not a little of 
the poetic elevation and of the exalted dignity of phrase which 
combine to make the address a masterpiece of English prose. 
Consider the opening words of the ‘‘Great Adventure,”’ and take 
note of the concision, like that of a Greek inscription: 

“Only those are fit to live who do not fear to die, and none 
are fit to die who have shrunk from the joy of life and the duty 
of life. Both life and death are parts of the same Great Adven- 
ture. Never yet was worthy adventure worthily carried through 
by the man who put his personal safety first. Never yet was a 
country worth living in unless its sons and daughters were of 
that stern stuff which bade them die for it at need; and never 
yet was a country worth dying for unless its sons and daughters 
thought of life as something not concerned only with the selfish 
evanescence of the individual, but as a link in the great chain of 
creation and causation, so that each person is seen in his true 
relations as an essential part of the whole, whose life must be 
made to serve the larger and continuing life of the whole.’’ 
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Consider also these words a little later in the same article: 

“Tf the only son who is killed at the front has no brother be- 
cause his parents coldly dreaded to play their part in the Great 
Adventure of Life, then our sorrow is not for them, but solely 
for the son who himself dared the Great Adventure of Death. 
If, however, he is the only son because the Unseen Powers denied 
others to the love of his father and mother, then we mourn dou- 
bly with them, because their darling went up to the sword of 
Azrael, because he drank the dark drink proffered by the Death 
Angel.” 


III 


Roosevelt’s style is firm and forthright, and its excellence is 
due to his having learnt the lesson of the masters of English. 
He wrote well because he had read widely and deeply—because 
he had absorbed good literature for the sheer delight he took in 
it. Consciously or unconsciously he enriched his vocabulary, 
accumulating a store of strong words which he made flexible, 
bending them to do his bidding. But he was never bookish in 
his diction; he never went in quest of recondite vocables, partly 
because his taste was refined but chiefly because he was ever 
seeking to be ‘‘understanded of the people.’’ Like Lord Morley, 
he had little of the verbal curiosity contemned by Milton as 
“‘toilsome vanity,” and he was ready with Montaigne to laugh 
“at fools who will go a quarter of a league to run after a fine 
word.” 

To him life was more important than literature, and what he 
was forever seeking to put into his literature was life itself. He 
was a nature-lover, but what he loved best was human nature. 
Yet his relish for life was scarcely keener than his relish for lit- 
erature. We may think of him as preéminently an outdoors 
man, and such he was, of course; but he was also an indoors 
man, a denizen of the library as he was an explorer of the forest. 
Indoors and out he was forever reading, and he could not ven- 
ture into the wilds of Africa in search of big game without taking 
along with him the volumes of the Pigskin Library, which tes- 
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tified at once to the persistence and to the diversity of his tastes 
as a reader. 

He devoured books voraciously, all sorts of books, old and 
new, established classics and evanescent ‘best-sellers,’ history 
and fiction, poetry and criticism, travels on land and voyages 
by sea. To use an apt phrase of Doctor Holmes, he was at home 
with books ‘‘as a stable-boy is with horses.’”’ He might have 
echoed Lowell’s declaration that he was a bookman. The title 
of one of his later collections of essays is revelatory of his atti- 
tude toward himself—‘‘A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the Open,” 
for even when he went into the open he wanted to have a book 
within reach. Of course, he enjoyed certain books, and certain 
kinds of books better than others. Of all Shakespeare’s tragedies 
he best liked the martial ‘‘ Macbeth,” preferring it to the more in- 
trospective ‘“‘Hamlet.’’ He was not unlike the lad who was 
laid up and whose mother proposed to read the Bible to him, 
whereupon he asked her to pick out “‘the fightingest parts.”’ He 
‘had a special regard for the masculine writers, for Malory, more 
‘particularly, holding the ‘“‘ Morte d’Arthur”’ to be a better piece 
of work than the more delicately decorated “‘Idylls of the King”’ 
which Tennyson made out of it. In fact, Roosevelt once went so 
far as to dismiss Tennyson’s elaborate transpositions as ‘‘tales 
of blameless curates, clad in tin-mail.”’ 

He enjoyed writing as much as he did reading, and as a re- 
sult his works go far to fill a five-foot shelf of their own. When 
the man of action that he was had been out in search of new ex- 
periences and in the hunt for new knowledge, the man of letters 
that he was also, impelled him to lose no time in setting down 
the story of his wanderings that others might share in the plea- 
sure of his adventure without undergoing its perils. Being a 
normal human being he liked to celebrate himself and to be his 
own Boswell; but he was never vain or conceited in his record of 
his own sayings and doings. He had the saving sense of humor, 
delighting in nothing more than to tell a tale against himself. 
He was not self-conscious nor thin-skinned, and he laughed as 
heartily as any one when Mr. Dooley pretended to mistake the 
title of his account of the work of the Rough Riders, calling it 
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“Alone in Cubia.’’ Perhaps it was because he was so abundantly 
gifted with the sense of humor that he had a shrewd insight into 
character and that he could depict it incisively by the aid of a 
single significant anecdote. In sketching the many strange 
creatures with whom he was associated in the far West, in South 
America, and in Africa, he showed that he had the kodak eye of 
the born reporter. 

So it is that he gave us the two delightful volumes for which 
he drew upon his experiences as a rancher in the West, the 
stirring book devoted to the deeds of his dearly beloved Rough 
Riders (‘‘my regiment’’), and the solid tomes in which he set 
down the story of his trips as a faunal naturalist in Africa and in 
South America. They are all books pulsing with life, vibrating 
with vitality, and they are all books unfailingly interesting to 
the reader because whatever is narrated in them has been un- 
failingly interesting to the writer. Walter Bagehot once suggested 
that the reason why there are so few really good books out of all 
the immense multitude which pour forth from the press, is that 
the men who have seen things and done things cannot write, 
whereas the men who can write have not done anything or seen 
anything. Roosevelt’s adventure books are really good, because, 
after having seen many things and done many things, he could 
write about them so vividly and so sharply as to make his reader 
see them. 

Perhaps the “Autobiography” ought to be classed with the 
earlier adventure books, since they also were autobiographic. 
It is a candid book, it puts before us the man himself as reflected 
in his own mirror; but it is not complete, since it was composed, 
not in the retrospective serenity of old age, but while the auto- 
biographer was in the thick of the fight, compelled to silence 
about many of the events of his career which we should like to 
see elucidated. It was published serially month by month; and, 
perhaps because of the pressure under which it was prepared, it 
seems to have a vague air of improvisation, as though it had not 
been as solidly thought out and as cautiously written out as one 
or another of the earlier books, the ‘‘Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man,” for example, or the ‘‘Rough Riders.” But it abides as a 
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human document, and it explains why the autobiographer’s 
buoyant personality appealed so intimately to the American peo- 


ple. 
IV 


““A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the Open” contains two char- 
acteristic essays, both of them delightful in their zest and in their 
individuality. One is on ‘‘ Books for Holidays in the Open” and 
the other is about the author’s “‘Wild Hunting Companions,” a 
searching and sympathetic appreciation of the human types de- 
veloped by the wild life of the lessening wild places still uninvaded 
by advancing civilization. In “‘History as Literature and Other 
Essays,’ there are other papers as characteristic and as attrac- 
tive. Three of them! are the addresses which he delivered (on 
his triumphant return from his African journeys) at the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Berlin and at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
They represent the high-water mark of his work as a construc- 
tive thinker. They are the lofty and dignified utterances of a 
statesman who was a practical politician of immense experience 
in the conduct of public affairs, and who was also a man of let- 
ters ambitious to present worthily the results of his experience 
and of his meditation. These disquisitions on themes seemingly 
so remote from his special fields of activity as the biological 
analogies of history, for example, have been called daring; and 
in fact they are daring. But they justify themselves, since they 
disclose Roosevelt’s possession of the assimilated information 
and the interpreting imagination which could survey the whole 
field of history, past and present, using the present to illuminate 
the past and the past as a beacon to the present, and calling 
upon natural history to shed light upon the evolution of human 
history. 

These addresses are representative of Roosevelt when he 
chose to indulge himself in historic speculation, and in the same 
volume there is an essay, less ambitious but highly individual in 


1 The first two addresses here referred to are included in the present volume. The third, 


Be in a Republic,” will be found with other addresses on similar subjects in vol- 
ume NII. 
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theme and in treatment, and quite as characteristic as its stately 
companions. This is the discussion at once scholarly and play- 
ful of ‘‘ Dante and the Bowery’’—a paper which could have been 
written only by a lover of lofty poetry who had been a practical 
politician in New York. To Roosevelt, Dante’s mighty vision 
is not a frigid classic demanding formal lip-service but a living 
poem with a voice as warm as if it had been born only yester- 
day. To him the figures who pass along Dante’s pages are not 
graven images, tagged with explanatory foot-notes; they are 
human beings like unto us, the men of to-day and of New 
York. 

Thus it is that Roosevelt is led to dwell on the unaffectedness 
with which Dante dares to be of his own town and of his own 
time, and the simplicity with which Dante, wishing to assail 
those guilty of crimes of violence, mentions in one stanza Attila 
and in the next two local highwaymen “‘by no means as impor- 
tant as Jesse James and Billy the Kid,” less formidable as fight- 
ing men and with adventures less startling and less varied. 
Roosevelt called attention to the fact that ‘‘of all the poets of 
the nineteenth century, Walt Whitman was the only one who 
dared to use the Bowery—that is, use anything that was striking 
and vividly typical of the humanity around him—as Dante used 
the ordinary humanity of his day, and even Whitman was not 
quite natural in doing so, for he always felt that he was defying 
conventions and prejudices of his neighbors; and his self-con- 
sciousness made him a little defiant.”” Roosevelt asked why it 
is that to us moderns in the twentieth century it should seem 
improper, and even ludicrous, to illustrate human nature by ex- 
amples chosen alike from Castle Garden and the Pirzus, “from 
Tammany and the Roman mob organized by the foes or friends 
of Cesar. To Dante, such feeling itself would have been in- 


explicable.” 


Vv 


Varied and brilliant as were Roosevelt’s contributions to other 
departments of literature, it is more than probable that his ul- 
timate reputation as a man of letters will most securely rest upon 
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his stern labors as a historian—not on the brisk and lively lit- 
tle book on New York which he contributed to Freeman’s “ His- 
toric Towns” series, not on the biographies of Benton and 
Gouverneur Morris which he wrote for the ‘‘American States- 
men”’ series, not on the shrewd and sympathetic life of Cromwell, 
not on the stirring and picturesque ‘‘Hero Tales from American 
History,” which he prepared in collaboration with Henry Cabot 
Lodge, but on the stately volumes of his most energetic and am- 
bitious undertaking, the story of the “Winning of the West,” 
which he began early in his manhood and which he was always 
hoping to carry further. Macaulay once praised the work of one 
of his contemporaries because it exhibited the most valuable 
qualities of the historian—‘‘perspicuousness, conciseness, great 
diligence in examining authorities, great judgment in weighing 
testimony, and great impartiality in estimating characters,” and 
no competent reader of the ‘Winning of the West”’ could fail to 
find all these qualities in its pages. A later historian, Professor 
Morse Stephens, set up four tests for the valuation of historical 
writing; first, the modern historian must have ‘conscientiously 
mastered all the documents relating to his period at first hand’’; 
secondly, he must appreciate all accessible primary material 
“with careful weighing of evidence and trained faculty of judg- 
ment’’; thirdly, he must possess absolute impartiality, ‘in in- 
tention as well as in act,’’ and fourthly, he must also possess ‘‘the 
one necessary feature of literary style’’ in a history, ‘‘clearness 
of statement.”” And the ‘‘Winning of the West”’ can withstand 
the application of all four of these tests. In other words, it is 
scientific in the collection and comparison and analysis of the 
accessible facts, and it is artistic in its presentation to the reader 
of the results of the writer’s indefatigable research. 

As the “Winning of the West’ was written by Roosevelt it 
could not help being readable. Every chapter and every page is 
alive and alert with his own forceful and enthusiastic personal- 
ity. This readability is not attained by any facile eloquence or 
any glitter of rhetoric, although it has passages, and not a few of 
them, which linger in the memory because of their felicitous 
phrasing. The book is abidingly readable because it is the re- 
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sult of deliberate literary art employed to present honestly the 
result of honest, scientific inquiry. This is his sterling virtue as 
a historian, fittingly acknowledged by his fellow workers in this 
field when they elected him to the presidency of the American 
Historical Association. 

In an evaluation of the final volumes of Parkman’s fascinat- 
ing record of the fateful struggle between the French and the 
English for the control of North America, an article written in 
1892 while that great historian was still living, Roosevelt re- 
marked that “‘modern historians always lay great stress upom 
visiting the places where the events they described occurred’’;: 
and he commented that, although this is advisable, it is far less: 
important than the acquisition of an intimate acquaintance 
“with the people and the life described.’’ Then he asserted that 
“it is precisely this experience which Mr. Parkman has had, and 
which renders his work so especially valuable. He knows the 
Indian character and the character of the white frontiersman, by 
personal observation as well as by books; neither knowledge by 
itself being of much value for a historian. In consequence he 
writes with a clear and keen understanding of the conditions.’” 
Roosevelt himself had the clear and keen understanding of the 
conditions with which he credited Parkman, in whose footsteps. 
he was following, since the ‘‘Winning of the West,’ may be 
called a continuation of ‘‘France and England in North Amer- 
ica.”’ Like Parkman, Roosevelt was a severely trained scientific 
investigator, who was also a born story-teller. If the historian 
is only an investigator, the result is likely to be a justification of 
the old gibe which defined history as ‘“‘an arid region abounding 
in dates,” and if he is only a story-teller his narrative will speed- 
ily disintegrate. 

“The true historian,’ Roosevelt asserted in ‘‘History as 
Literature,’ his presidential address to the American Historical 
Association, ‘‘will bring the past before our eyes as if it were the 
present. He will make us see as living men the hard-faced archers 
of Agincourt, and the war-worn spearmen who followed Alexan- 
der down beyond the rim of the known world. We shall hear 
grate on the coast of Britain the keels of the Low-Dutch sea- 
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thieves whose children’s children were to inherit unknown con- 
tinents. . . . We shall see conquerors riding forward to vic- 
tories that have changed the course of time. . . . We shall see 
the terrible horsemen of Timour the Lame ride over the roof of 
the world; we shall hear the drums beat as the armies of Gus- 
tavus and Frederick and Napoleon drive forward to victory. 
We shall see the glory of triumphant violence and the revel of 
those who do wrong in high places, and the broken-hearted de- 
spair that lies beneath the glory and the revel. We shall also see 
the supreme righteousness of the wars for freedom and justice, 
and know that the men who fell in those wars made all mankind 
their debtors.” 


VI 


At the end of the Foreword to “‘A Book-Lover’s Holidays,” 
there is a noble passage which calls for quotation here as an ex- 
ample of Roosevelt’s command of nervous English, measured and 
cadenced. It is proposed in proof of the assertion that the joy 
of living. is his who has the heart to demand it: 

“The beauty and charm of the wilderness are his for the ask- 
ing, for the edges of the wilderness lie close beside the beaten 
roads of present travel. He can see the red splendor of desert 
sunsets, and the unearthly glory of the afterglow on the battle- 
ments of desolate mountains. In sapphire gulfs of ocean he can 
visit islets, above which the wings of myriads of sea-fowl make a 
kind of shifting cuneiform script in the air. He can ride along 
the brink of the stupendous cliff-walled canyon, where eagles 
soar below him, and cougars make their lairs on the edges and 
harry the big-horned sheep. He can journey through the North- 
ern forests, the home of the giant moose, the forests of fragrant 
and murmuring life in summer, the iron-bound and melancholy 
forests of winter.” 

Theodore Roosevelt had the heart to demand it, and the joy 
of living was his. 
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should not henceforth be treated as a branch of science 

rather than of literature. As with most such discus- 
sions, much of the matter in dispute has referred merely to 
terminology. Moreover, as regards part of the discussion, the 
minds of the contestants have not met, the propositions ad- 
vanced by the two sides being neither mutually incompatible 
nor mutually relevant. There is, however, a real basis for 
conflict in so far as science claims exclusive possession of the 
field. 

There was a time—we see it in the marvellous dawn of 
Hellenic life—when history was distinguished neither from 
poetry, from mythology, nor from the first dim beginnings of 
science. There was a more recent time, at the opening of 
Rome's brief period of literary splendor, when poetry was 
accepted by a great scientific philosopher as the appropriate 
vehicle for teaching the lessons of science and philosophy. There 
was a more recent time still—the time of Holland’s leadership 
in arms and arts—when one of the two or three greatest world 
painters put his genius at the service of anatomists. 

In each case the steady growth of specialization has render- 
ed such combination now impossible. Virgil left history to 
Livy; and when Tacitus had become possible Lucan was a 
rather absurd anachronism. The elder Darwin, when he en- 
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deavored to combine the functions of scientist and poet, may 
have thought of Lucretius as a model; but the great Darwin 
was incapable of such a mistake. The surgeons of to-day 
would prefer the services of a good photographer to those 
of Rembrandt—even were those of Rembrandt available. No 
one would now dream of combining the history of the Trojan 
War with a poem on the wrath of Achilles. Beowulf’s feats 
against the witch who dwelt under the water would not now 
be mentioned in the same matter-of-fact way that a Frisian or 
Frankish raid is mentioned. We are long past the stage when 
we would accept as parts of the same epic Siegfried’s triumphs 
over dwarf and dragon, and even a distorted memory of the 
historic Hunnish king in whose feast-hall the Burgundian 
heroes held their last revel and made their death fight. We 
read of the loves of the Hound of Muirthemne and Emer the 
Fair without attributing to the chariot-riding heroes who 
“fought over the ears of their horses,” and to their fierce lady- 
loves more than a symbolic reality. The Roland of the Nor- 
man trouveres, the Roland who blew the ivory horn at Ron- 
cesvalles, is to our minds wholly distinct from the actual War- 
den of the Marches who fell in a rear-guard skirmish with 
the Pyrenean Basques. 

As regards philosophy, as distinguished from material science 
and from history, the specialization has been incomplete. 
Poetry is still used as a vehicle for the teaching of philosophy. 
Goethe was as profound a thinker as Kant. He has influenced 
the thought of mankind far more deeply than Kant because he 
was also a great poet. Robert Browning was a real philoso- 
pher, and his writings have had a hundredfold the circulation 
and the effect of those of any similar philosopher who wrote 
in prose, just because, and only because, what he wrote was 
not merely philosophy but literature. The form in which he 
wrote challenged attention and provoked admiration. That 
part of his work which some of us—which I myself, for in- 
stance—most care for is merely poetry. But in that part of 
his work which has exercised most attraction and has given 
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him the widest reputation, the poetry, the form of expression, 
bears to the thought expressed much the same relation that the 
expression of Lucretius bears to the thought of Lucretius. As 
regards this, the great mass of his product, he is primarily a 
philosopher, whose writings surpass in value those of other 
similar philosophers precisely because they are not only phi- 
losophy but literature. In other words, Browning the phi- 
losopher is read by countless thousands to whom otherwise 
philosophy would be a sealed book, for exactly the same reason 
that Macaulay the historian is read by countless thousands to 
whom otherwise history would be a sealed book; because both 
Browning’s works and Macaulay’s works are material additions 
to the great sum of English literature. Philosophy is a 
science just as history is a science. There is need in one case 
as in the other for vivid and powerful presentation of scientific 
matter in literary form. 

This does not mean that there is the like need in the two 
cases. History can never be truthfully presented if the pres- 
entation is purely emotional. It can never be truthfully or 
usefully presented unless profound research, patient, laborious, 
painstaking, has preceded the presentation. No amount of 
self-communion and of pondering on the soul of mankind, no 
gorgeousness of literary imagery, can take the place of cool, 
serious, widely extended study. The vision of the great his- 
torian must be both wide and lofty. But it must be sane, clear, 
and based on full knowledge of the facts and of their interre- 
lations: Otherwise we get merely a splendid bit of serious ro- 
mance-writing, like Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” Many 
hard-working students, alive to the deficiencies of this kind 
of romance-writing, have grown to distrust not only all his- 
torical writing that is romantic, but all historical writing that 
is vivid. They feel that complete truthfulness must never be 
sacrificed to color. In this they are right. They also feel that 
complete truthfulness is incompatible with color. In this they 
are wrong. The immense importance of full knowledge of a 
mass of dry facts and gray details has so impressed them as 
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to make them feel that the dryness and the grayness are in 
themselves meritorious. 

These students have rendered invaluable service to history. 
They are right in many of their contentions. They see how 
literature and science have specialized. They realize that 
scientific methods are as necessary to the proper study of his- 
tory as to the proper study of astronomy or zoology. They 
know that in many, perhaps in most, of its forms, literary 
ability is divorced from the restrained devotion to the actual 
fact which is as essential to the historian as to the scientist. 
They know that nowadays science ostentatiously disclaims any 
connection with literature. They feel that if this is essential 
for science, it is no less essential for history. 

There is much truth in all these contentions. Nevertheless, 
taking them all together, they do not indicate what these hard- 
working students believed that they indicate. Because history, 
science, and literature have all become specialized, the theory 
now is that science is definitely severed from literature and 
that history must follow suit. Not only do I refuse to accept 
this as true for history, but I do not even accept it as true for 
science. 

Literature may be defined as that which has permanent in- 
terest because both of its substance and its form, aside from 
the mere technical value that inheres in a special treatise for 
specialists. For a great work of literature there is the same 
demand now that there always has been; and in any great 
work of literature the first element is great imaginative power. 
The imaginative power demanded for a great historian is 
different from that demanded for a great poet; but it is no less 
marked. Such imaginative power is in no sense incompatible 
with minute accuracy. On the contrary, very accurate, very 
real and vivid, presentation of the past can come only from 
one in whom the imaginative gift is strong. The industrious 
collector of dead facts bears to such a man precisely the re- 
lation that a photographer bears to Rembrandt. There are 
innumerable books, that is, innumerable volumes of printed 
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matter between covers, which are excellent for their own pur- 
poses, but in which imagination would be as wholly out of 
place as in the blueprints of a sewer system or in the photo- 
graphs taken to illustrate a work on comparative osteology. 
But the vitally necessary sewer system does not take the place 
of the cathedral of Rheims or of the Parthenon; no quantity 
of photographs will ever be equivalent to one Rembrandt; and 
the greatest mass of data, although indispensable to the work 
of a great historian, is in no shape or way a substitute for that 
work. 

History, taught for a directly and immediately useful pur- 
pose to pupils and the teachers of pupils, is one of the necessary 
features of a sound education in democratic citizenship. A 
book containing such sound teaching, even if without any 
literary quality, may be as useful to the student and as credit- 
able to the writer as a similar book on medicine. I am not 
slighting such a book when I say that, once it has achieved 
its worthy purpose, it can be permitted to lapse from human 
memory as a good book on medicine, which has outlived its 
usefulness, lapses from memory. But the historical work 
which does possess literary quality may be a permanent con- 
tribution to the sum of man’s wisdom, enjoyment and inspira- 
tion. The writer of such a book must add wisdom to knowl- 
edge, and the gift of expression to the gift of imagination. 

It is a shallow criticism to assert that imagination tends to 
inaccuracy. Only a distorted imagination tends to inaccuracy. 
Vast and fundamental truths can be discerned and interpreted 
only by one whose imagination is as lofty as the soul of a 
Hebrew prophet. When we say that the great historian must 
be a man of imagination, we use the word as we use it when we 
say that the great statesman must be a man of imagination. 
Moreover, together with imagination must go the power of 
expression. The great speeches of statesmen and the great 
writings of historians can live only if they possess the death- 
less quality that inheres in all great literature. The greatest 
literary historian must of necessity be a master of the science 
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of history, a man who has at his finger-tips all the accumulated 
facts from the treasure-houses of the dead past. But he must 
also possess the power to marshal what is dead so that before 
our eyes it lives again. 

Many learned people seem to feel that the quality of read- 
ableness in a book is one which warrants suspicion. Indeed, 
not a few learned people seem to feel that the fact that a book 
is interesting is proof that it is shallow. This is particularly 
apt to be the attitude of scientific men. Very few great scien- 
tists have written interestingly, and these few have usually felt 
apologetic about it. Yet sooner or later the time will come 
when the mighty sweep of modern scientific discovery will be 
placed, by scientific men with the gift of expression, at the 
service of intelligent and cultivated laymen. Such service will 
be inestimable. Another writer of “Canterbury Tales,” an- 
other singer of “Paradise Lest,” could not add more to the sum 
of literary achievement than the man who may picture to us 
the phases of the age-long history of life on this globe, or make 
vivid before our eyes the tremendous march of the worlds 
through space. 

Indeed, I believe that already science has owed more than 
it suspects to the unconscious literary power of some of its 
representatives. Scientific writers of note had grasped the 
fact of evolution long before Darwin and Huxley; and the 
theories advanced by these men to explain evolution were not 
much more unsatisfactory, as full explanations, than the theory 
of natural selection itself. Yet, where their predecessors had 
created hardly a ripple, Darwin and Huxley succeeded in effect- 
ing a complete revolution in the thought of the age, a revolu- 
tion as great as that caused by the discovery of the truth about 
the solar system. I believe that the chief explanation of the 
difference was the very simple one that what Darwin and 
Huxley wrote was interesting to read. Every cultivated man 
soon had their volumes in his library, and they still keep their 
places on our book-shelves. But Lamarck and Cope are only 
to be found in the libraries of a few special students. If they 
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had possessed a gift of expression akin to Darwin’s, the doc- 
trine of evolution would not in the popular mind have been 
confounded with the doctrine of natural selection and a juster 
estimate than at present would obtain as to the relative merits 
of the explanations of evolution championed by the different 
scientific schools. 

Do not misunderstand me. In the field of historical re- 
search an immense amount can be done by men who have no 
literary power whatever. Moreover, the most painstaking and 
laborious research, covering long periods of years, is necessary 
in order to accumulate the material for any history worth 
writing at all. There are important bypaths of history, more- 
over, which hardly admit of treatment that would make them 
of interest to any but specialists. All this I fully admit. In 
particular I pay high honor to the patient and truthful investi- 
gator. He does an indispensable work. My claim is merely 
that such work should not exclude the work of the great mas- 
ter who can use the materials gathered, who has the gift of 
vision, the quality of the seer, the power himself to see what 
has happened and to make what he has seen clear to the vision 
of others. My only protest is against those who believe that 
the extension of the activities of the most competent mason 
and most energetic contractor will supply the lack of great 
architects. If, as in the Middle Ages, the journeymen builders 
are themselves artists, why this is the best possible solution of 
the problem. But if they are not artists, then their work, how- 
ever much it represents of praiseworthy industry, and of 
positive usefulness, does not take the place of the work of a 
great artist. 

Take a concrete example. It is only of recent years that 
the importance of inscriptions has been realized. To the 
present-day scholar they are invaluable. Even to the layman, 
some of them turn the past into the present with startling clear- 
ness. The least imaginative is moved by the simple inscription 
on the Etruscan sarcophagus, “I, the great lady”; a lady so 
haughty that no other human being was allowed to rest near 
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her; and yet now nothing remains but this proof of the pride 
of the nameless one. Or the inscription in which Queen Hat- 
shepsut recounts her feats and her magnificence, and ends by 
adjuring the onlooker, when overcome by the recital, not to 
say “how wonderful” but “how like her !’—could any picture 
of a living queen be more intimately vivid. With such in- 
scriptions before us the wonder is that it took us so long to 
realize their worth. Not unnaturally this realization, when it 
did come, was followed by the belief that inscriptions would en- 
able us to dispense with the great historians of antiquity. This 
error is worse than the former. Where the inscriptions give 
us light on what would otherwise be darkness, we must be 
profoundly grateful; but we must not confound the lesser light 
with the greater. We could better afford to lose every Greek 
inscription that has ever been found than the chapter in which 
Thucydides tells of the Athenian failure before Syracuse. In- 
deed, few inscriptions teach us as much history as certain forms 
of literature that do not consciously aim at teaching history 
at all. The inscriptions of Hellenistic Greece in the third 
century before our era do not, all told, give us so lifelike a 
view of the ordinary life of the ordinary men and women who 
dwelt in the great Hellenistic cities of the time, as does the 
fifteenth idyl of Theocritus. 

This does not mean that good history can be unscientific. 
So far from ignoring science, the great historian of the future 
can do nothing unless he is steeped in science. He can never 
equal what has been done by the great historians of the past 
unless he writes not merely with full knowledge, but with an 
intensely vivid consciousness, of all that of which they were 
necessarily ignorant. He must accept what we now know to 
be man’s place in nature. He must realize that man has been 
on this earth for a period of such incalculable length that, from 
the standpoint of the student of his development through 
time, what our ancestors used to call “antiquity” is almost in- 
distinguishable from the present day. If our conception of 
history takes in the beast-like man whose sole tool and weapon 
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was the stone fist-hatchet, and his advanced successors, the 
man who etched on bone pictures of the mammoth, the reindeer, 
and the wild horse, in what is now France, and the man who 
painted pictures of bison in the burial-caves of what is now 
Spain; if we also conceive in their true position our “con- 
temporaneous ancestors,’ the savages who are now no more 
advanced than the cave-dwellers of a hundred thousand or two 
hundred thousand years back, then we shall accept Thutmose 
and Cesar, Alfred and Washington, Timoleon and Lincoln, 
Homer and Shakespeare, Pythagoras and Emerson, as all 
nearly contemporaneous in time and in culture. 

The great historian of the future will have easy access to 
innumerable facts patiently gathered by tens of thousands of 
investigators, whereas the great historian of the past had very 
few facts, and often had to gather most of these himself. The 
great historian of the future cannot be excused if he fails to 
draw on the vast storehouses of knowledge that have been 
accumulated, if he fails to profit by the wisdom and work of 
other men, which are now the common property of all intelli- 
gent men. He must use the instruments which the historians 
of the past did not have ready tohand. Yet even with these in- 
struments he cannot do as good work as the best of the elder 
historians unless he has vision and imagination, the power to 
grasp what is essential and to reject the infinitely more numer- 
ous non-essentials, the power to embody ghosts, to put flesh and 
blood on dry bones, to make dead men living before our eyes. 
In short, he must have the power to take the science of history 
and turn it into literature. 

Those who wish history to be treated as a purely utilitarian 
science often decry the recital of the mighty deeds of the past, 
the deeds which always have aroused, and for a long period to 
come are likely to arouse, most interest. These men say that 
we should study not the unusual but the usual. They say that 
we profit most by laborious research into the drab monotony of 
the ordinary, rather than by fixing our eyes on the purple 
patches that break it. Beyond all question the great historian 
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of the future must keep ever in mind the relative importance 
of the usual and the unusual. If he is a really great historian, 
if he possesses the highest imaginative and literary quality, he 
will be able to interest us in the gray tints of the general land- 
scape no less than in the flame hues of the jutting peaks. It is 
even more essential to have such quality in writing of the 
commonplace than in writing of the exceptional. Otherwise 
no profit will come from study of the ordinary; for writings 
are useless unless they are read, and they cannot be read unless 
they are readable. Furthermore, while doing full justice to 
the importance of the usual, of the commonplace, the great 
historian will not lose sight of the importance of the heroic. 

It is hard to tell just what it is that is most important to 
know. The wisdom of one generation may seem the folly of 
the next. This is just as true of the wisdom of the dry-as-dusts 
as of the wisdom of those who write interestingly. Moreover, 
while the value of the by-products of knowledge does not 
readily yield itself to quantitative expression, it is none the 
less real. A utilitarian education should undoubtedly be the 
foundation of all education. But it is far from advisable, it 
is far from wise, to have it the end of all education. Tech- 
nical training will more and more be accepted as the prime 
factor in our educational system, a factor as essential for the 
farmer, the blacksmith, the seamstress, and the cook, as for 
the lawyer, the doctor, the engineer, and the stenographer. 
For similar reasons the purely practical and technical lessons of 
history, the lessons that help us to grapple with our immediate 
social and industrial problems, will also receive greater em- 
phasis than ever before. But if we are wise we will no more 
permit this practical training to exclude knowledge of that 
part of literature which is history than of that part of litera- 
ture which is poetry. Side by side with the need for the per- 
fection of the individual in the technic of his special calling 
goes the need of broad human sympathy, and the need of lofty 
and generous emotion in that individual. Only thus can the 
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citizenship of the modern state rise level to the complex modern 
social needs. 

No technical training, no narrowly utilitarian study of any 
kind will meet this second class of needs. In part they can best 
be met by a training that will fit men and women to appreciate, 
and therefore to profit by, great poetry and those great expres- 
sions of the historian and the statesman which rivet our in- 
terest and stir our souls. Great thoughts match and inspire 
heroic deeds. The same reasons that make the Gettysburg 
speech and the Second Inaugural impress themselves on men’s 
minds far more deeply than technical treatises on the con- 
stitutional justification of slavery or of secession, apply to fit- 
ting descriptions of the great battle and the great contest which 
occasioned the two speeches. The tense epic of the Gettys- 
burg fight, the larger epic of the whole Civil War, when truth- 
fully and vividly portrayed, will always have, and ought always 
to have, an attraction, an interest, that cannot be roused by 
the description of the same number of hours or years of or- 
dinary existence. There are supreme moments in which in- 
tensity and not duration is the all-important element. History 
which is not professedly utilitarian, history which is didactic 
only as great poetry is unconsciously didactic, may yet possess 
that highest form of usefulness, the power to thrill the souls 
of men with stories of strength and craft and daring, and to 
lift them out of their common selves to the heights of high 
endeavor. 

The greatest historian should also be a great moralist. It 
is no proof of impartiality to treat wickedness and goodness 
as on the same level. But of course the obsession of purposeful 
moral teaching may utterly defeat its own aim. Moreover, 
unfortunately, the avowed teacher of morality, when he writes 
history, sometimes goes very far wrong indeed. It often 
happens that the man who can be of real help in inspiring 
others by his utterances on abstract principles is wholly unable 
to apply his own principles to concrete cases. Carlyle offers 
an instance in point. Very few men have ever been a greater 
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source of inspiration to other ardent souls than was Carlyle 
when he confined himself to preaching morality in the ab- 
stract. Moreover, his theory bade him treat history as offering 
material to support that theory. But not only was he utterly 
unable to distinguish either great virtues or great vices when 
he looked abroad on contemporary life—as witness his at- 
titude toward our own Civil War—but he was utterly unable 
to apply his own principles concretely in history. His 
“Frederick the Great” is literature of a high order. It may, 
with reservations, even be accepted as history. But the “mor- 
ality” therein jubilantly upheld is shocking to any man who 
takes seriously Carlyle’s other writings in which he lays down 
principles of conduct. In his “Frederick the Great’ he was 
not content to tell the facts. He was not content to announce 
his admiration. He wished to square himself with his theories, 
and to reconcile what he admired, both with the actual fact 
and with his previously expressed convictions on morality. 
He could only do so by refusing to face the facts and by using 
words with meanings that shifted to meet his own mental 
emergencies. He pretended to discern morality where no ves- 
tige of it existed. He tortured the facts to support his views. 
The “morality” he praised had no connection with morality as 
understood in the New Testament. It was the kind of archaic 
morality observed by the Danites in their dealings with the 
people of Laish. The sermon of the Mormon bishop in Owen 
Wister’s “Pilgrim on the Gila” sets forth the only moral lessons 
which it was possible for Carlyle truthfully to draw from the 
successes he described. . 

History must not be treated as something set off by itself. 
It should not be treated as a branch of learning bound to the 
past by the shackles of an iron conservatism. It is neither 
necessary rigidly to mark the limits of the province of history, 
nor to treat of all that is within that province, nor to exclude 
any subject within that province from treatment, nor yet to 
treat different methods of dealing with the same subject as 
mutually exclusive. Every writer and every reader has his 
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own needs, to meet himself or to be met by others. Among a 
great multitude of thoughtful people there is room for the 
widest possible variety of appeals. Let each man fearlessly 
choose what is of real importance and interest to him person- 
ally, reverencing authority, but not in a superstitious spirit, 
because he must needs reverence liberty even more. 

There is an infinite variety of subjects to treat, and no need 
to estimate their relative importance. Because one man is 
interested in the history of finance, it does not mean that an- 
other is wrong in being interested in the history of war. One 
man’s need is met by exhaustive tables of statistics; another’s 
by the study of the influence exerted on national life by the 
great orators, the Websters and Burkes, or by the poets, the 
Tyrtzuses and Korners, who in crisis utter what is in the 
nation’s heart. There is need of the study of the historical 
workings of representative government. There is no less need 
of the study of the economic changes produced by the factory 
system. Because we study with profit what Thorold Rogers 
wrote of prices we are not debarred from also profiting by 
Mahan’s studies of naval strategy. One man finds what is of 
most importance to his own mind and heart in tracing the 
effect upon humanity of the spread of malaria along the shores 
of the 7®gean; or the effect of the Black Death on the labor 
market of medieval Europe; or the profound influence upon 
the development of the African continent of the fatal diseases 
borne by the bites of insects, which close some districts to 
human life and others to the beasts without which humanity 
rests at the lowest stage of savagery. One man sees the events 
from one viewpoint, one from another. Yet another can com- 
bine both. We can be stirred by Thayer’s study of Cavour 
without abating our pleasure in the younger Trevelyan’s 
volumes on Garibaldi. Because we revel in Froissart, or Join- 
ville, or Villehardouin, there is no need that we should lack 
interest in the books that attempt the more difficult task of 
tracing the economic changes in the status of peasant, mechanic 
and burgher during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
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History must welcome the entrance upon its domain of 
every science. As James Harvey Robinson in his “New His- 
tory” has said: 

“The bounds of all departments of human research and 
speculation are inherently provisional, indefinite, and fluctuat- 
ing; moreover, the lines of demarcation are hopelessly inter- 
laced, for real men and the real universe in which they live are 
so intricate as to defy all attempts even of the most patient and 
subtle German to establish satisfactorily and permanently the 
Begriff und Wesen of any artifically delimited set of natural 
phenomena, whether words, thoughts, deeds, forces, animals, 
plants, or stars. Each so-called science or discipline is ever and 
always dependent on other sciences and disciplines. It draws 
its life from them, and to them it owes, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a great part of its chances of progress.” 

Elsewhere this writer dwells on the need of understanding 
the genetic side of history, if we are to grasp the real meaning 
of, and grapple most effectively with, the phenomena of our 
present-day lives; for that which is can be dealt with best if 
we realize at least in part from what a tangled web of causation 
it has sprung. 

The work of the archzologist, the work of the anthropolo- 
gist, the work of the palzeo-ethnologist—out of ail these a great 
literary historian may gather material indispensable for his 
use. He, and we, ought fully to acknowledge our debt to the 
collectors of these indispensable facts. The investigator in 
any line may do work which puts us all under lasting obliga- 
tion to him, even though he be totally deficient in the art of 
literary expression, that is, totally deficient in the ability to 
convey vivid and lifelike pictures to others of the past whose 
secrets he has laid bare. I would give no scanty or grudging 
acknowledgment to the deeds of such a man. He does a last- 
ing service ; whereas the man who tries to make literary expres- 
sion cover his ignorance or misreading of facts renders less 
than no service. But the service done is immeasurably in- 
creased in value when the man arises who from his study of 
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a myriad dead fragments is able to paint some living picture 
of the past. 

This is why the record as great writers preserve it has a 
value immeasurably beyond what is merely lifeless. Such a 
record pulses with immortal life. It may recount the deed or 
the thought of a hero at some supreme moment. It may 
be merely the portrayal of homely every-day life. This mat- 
ters not, so long as in either event the genius of the historian 
enables him to paint in colors that do not fade. The cry. of the 
Ten Thousand when they first saw the sea still stirs the hearts 
of men. The ruthless death-scene between Jehu and Jezebel; 
wicked Ahab, smitten by the chance arrow, and propped in 
his chariot until he died at sundown; Josiah, losing his life — 
because he would not heed the prophet’s solemn warning, and 
mourned by all the singing men and all the singing women— 
the fates of these kings and of this king’s daughter, are part 
of the common stock of knowledge of mankind. They were 
petty rulers of petty principalities; yet, compared with them, 
mighty conquerors, who added empire to empire, Shalmaneser 
and Sargon, Amenhotep and Rameses, are but shadows; for 
the deeds and the deaths of the kings of Judah and Israel are 
written in words that, once read, cannot be forgotten. The 
Peloponnesian War bulks of unreal size to-day because it once 
seemed thus to bulk to a master mind. Only a great historian 
can fittingly deal with a very great subject; yet because the 
qualities of chief interest in human history can be shown on a 
small field no less than on a large one, some of the greatest 
historians have treated subjects that only their own genius 
rendered great. 

So true is this that if great events lack a great historian, 
and a great poet writes about them, it is the poet who fixes 
them in the mind of mankind, so that in after-time importance 
the real has become the shadow and the shadow the reality. 
Shakespeare has definitely fixed the character of the Richard 
III of whom ordinary men think and speak. Keats forgot 
even the right name of the man who first saw the Pacific 
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Ocean; yet it is his lines which leap to our minds When we 
think of the “wild surmise” felt by the indomitable explorer- 
conqueror from Spain when the vast new sea burst on his 
vision. 

When, however, the historian has spoken, his work will 
never be undone. No poet can ever supersede what Napier 
wrote of the storming of Badajoz, of the British infantry at 
Albuera, and of the light artillery at Fuentes d’Oftoro. After 
Parkman had written of Montcalm and Wolfe there was left 
for other writers only what FitzGerald left for other trans- 
lators of Omar Khayyam. Much new light has been thrown 
on the history of the Byzantine Empire by the many men who 
have studied it of recent years; we read each new writer with 
pleasure and profit; and after reading each we take down a 
volume of Gibbon, with renewed thankfulness that a great 
writer was moved to do a great task. 

The greatest of future archeologists will be the great his- 
torian who instead of being a mere antiquarian delver in dust- 
heaps has the genius to reconstruct for us the immense pano- 
rama of the past. He must possess knowledge. He must possess 
that without which knowledge is of so little use, wisdom. What 
he brings from the charnel-house he must use with such potent 
wizardry that we shall see the life that was and not the death 
that ix. For remember that the past was life just as much as 
the present is life. Whether it be Egypt, or Mesopotamia, or 
Scandinavia with which he deals, the great historian, if the 
facts permit him, will put before us the men and women as 
they actually lived so that we shall recognize them for what 
they were, living beings. Men like Maspero, Breasted, and 
Weigall have already begun this work for the countries of the 
Nile and the Euphrates. For Scandinavia the groundwork 
was laid long ago in the “Heimskringla” and in such sagas as 
those of Burnt Njal and Gisli Soursop. Minute descriptions 
of mummies and of the furniture of tombs help us as little 
to understand the Egypt of the mighty days, as to sit inside the 
tomb of Mount Vernon would help us to see Washington the 
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soldier leading to battle his scarred and tattered veterans, or 
Washington the statesman, by his serene strength of character, 
rendering it possible for his countrymen to establish them- 
selves as one great nation. 

The great historian must be able to paint for us the life 
of the plain people, the ordinary men and women, of the time 
of which he writes. He can do this only if he possesses the 
highest kind of imagination. Collections of figures no more 
give us a picture of the past than the reading of a tariff report 
on hides or woolens gives us an idea of the actual lives of the 
men and women who live on ranches or work in factories. The 
great historian will in as full measure as possible present to 
us the every-day life of the men and women of the age which 
he describes. Nothing that tells of this life will come amiss 
to him, The instruments of their labor and the weapons of 
their warfare, the wills that they wrote, the bargains that they 
made, and the songs that they sang when they feasted and 
made love: he must use them all. He must tell us of the toil of 
the ordinary times, and of the play by which that ordinary toil 
was broken. He must never forget that no event stands out 
entirely isolated. He must trace from its obscure and humble 
beginnings each of the movements that in its hour of triumph 
has shaken the world. 

Yet he must not forget that the times that aye extraordinary 
need especial portrayal. In the revolt against the old tendency 
of historians to deal exclusively with the spectacular and the 
exceptional, to treat only of war and oratory and government, 
many modern writers have gone to the opposite extreme. They 
fail to realize that in the lives of nations as in the lives of 
men there are hours so fraught with weighty achievement, 
with triumph or defeat, with joy or sorrow, that each such 
hour may determine all the years that are to come thereafter, 
or may outweigh all the years that have gone before. In the 
writings of our historians, as in the lives of our ordinary 
citizens, we can neither afford to forget that it is the ordinary 
every-day life which counts most; nor yet that seasons come 
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when ordinary qualities count for but little in the face of great 
contending forces of good and of evil, the outcome of whose 
strife determines whether the nation shall walk in the glory 
of the morning or in the gloom of spiritual death. 

The historian must deal with the days of common things, 
and deal with them so that they shall interest us in reading of 
them as our own common things interest us as we live among 
them. He must trace the changes that come almost unseen, the 
slow and gradual growth that transforms for good or for evil 
the children and grandchildren so that they stand high above 
or far below the level on which their forefathers stood. He 
must also trace the great cataclysms that interrupt and divert 
this gradual development. He can no more afford to be blind 
to one class of phenomena than to the other. He must ever 
remember that while the worst offense of which he can be 
guilty is to write vividly and inaccurately, yet that unless he 
writes vividly he cannot write truthfully; for no amount of 
dull, painstaking detail will sum up as the whole truth unless 
the genius is there to paint the truth. 

There can be no better illustration of what I mean than is 
afforded by the history of Russia during the last thousand 
years. The historian must trace the growth of the earliest 
Slav communities of the forest and the steppe, the infiltration, 
of Scandinavian invaders who gave them their first power of. 
mass action, and the slow, chaotic development of the little 
communes into barbarous cities and savage princedoms. In 
later Russian history he must show us priest and noble, mer- 
chant and serf, changing slowly from the days when Ivan the 
Terrible warred against Batory, the Magyar king of Poland, 
until the present moment, when with half suspicious eyes the 
people of the Czar watch their remote Bulgarian kinsmen 
standing before the last European stronghold of the Turk. 
During all these centuries there were multitudes of wars, 
foreign and domestic, any or all of which were of little moment 
compared to the slow working of the various forces that 
wrought in the times of peace. But there was one period of 
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storm and overthrow so terrible that it affected profoundly for 
all time the whole growth of the Russian people, in inmost 
character no less than in external dominion. Early in the 
thirteenth century the genius of Genghis Khan stirred the 
Mongol horsemen of the mid-Asian pastures to a movement as 
terrible to civilization as the lava flow of a volcano to the 
lands around the volcano’s foot. When that century opened, 
the Mongols were of no more weight in the world than the 
Touaregs of the Sahara are to-day. Long before the century 
had closed they had ridden from the Yellow Sea to the Adriatic 
and the Persian Gulf. They had crushed Christian and Moslem 
and Buddhist alike beneath the iron cruelty of their sway. They 
sacked Baghdad, the seat of the Caliph. In mid-Europe their 
presence for a moment caused the same horror to fall on the 
warring adherents of the Pope and the Kaiser. To Europe 
they were a scourge so frightful, so irresistible, that the peo- 
ple cowered before them as if they had been demons. No 
European army of that day, of any nation, was able to look 
them in the face on a stricken field. Bestial in their lives, 
irresistible in battle, merciless in victory, they trampled the 
lands over which they rode into bloody mire beneath the hoofs 
of their horses. The squat, slit-eyed, brawny horse-bowmen 
drew a red furrow across Hungary, devastated Poland, and in 
Silesia overthrew the banded chivalry of Germany. But it 
was in Russia that they did their worst. They not merely 
conquered Russia, but held the Russians as cowering and 
abject serfs for two centuries. Every feeble effort at resist- 
ance was visited with such bloodthirsty vengeance that finally 
no Russian ventured ever to oppose them at all. But the 
princes of the cities soon found that the beast-like fury of the 
conquerors when their own desires were thwarted was only 
equalled by their beast-like indifference to all that was done 
among the eonquered people themselves, and that they were 
ever ready to hire themselves out to aid each Russian against 
his brother. Under this régime the Russian who rose was the 
Russian who with cringing servility to his Tartar overlords 
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combined ferocious and conscienceless greed in the treatment 
to his fellow Russians. Moscow came to the front by using 
the Tartar to help conquer the other Russian cities, paying as 
a price abject obedience to all Tartar demands. In the long run 
the fierce and pliant cunning of the conquered people proved 
too much for the short-sighted and arrogant brutality of the 
conquerors. The Tartar power, the Mongolian power, waned. 
Russia became united, threw off the yoke, and herself began a 
career of aggression at the expense of her former conquerors. 
But the reconquest of racial independence, vitally necessary 
though it was to Russia, had been paid for by the establish- 
ment of a despotism Asiatic rather than European in its spirit 
and working. 

The true historian will bring the past before our eyes as if 
it were the present. He will make us see as living men the 
hard-faced archers of Agincourt, and the war-worn spearmen 
who followed Alexander down beyond the rim of the known 
world. We shall hear grate on the coast of Britain the keels 
of the Low-Dutch sea-thieves whose children’s children were 
to inherit unknown continents. We shall thrill to the triumphs 
of Hannibal. Gorgeous in our sight will rise the splendor of 
dead cities, and the might of the elder empires of which the 
very ruins crumbled to dust ages ago. Along ancient trade- 
routes, across the world’s waste spaces, the caravans shall 
move; and the admirals of uncharted seas shall furrow the 
oceans with their lonely prows. Beyond the dim centuries we 
shall see the banners float above armed hosts. We shall see 
conquerors riding forward to victories that have changed the 
course of time. We shall listen to the prophecies of forgotten 
seers. Ours shall be the dreams of dreamers who dreamed 
greatly, and who saw in their vision peaks so lofty that never 
yet have they been reached by the sons and daughters of men. 
Dead poets shall sing to us the deeds of men of might and the 
love and the beauty of women. We shall see the dancing girls 
of Memphis. The scent of the flowers in the Hanging Gar- 
dens of Babylon will be heavy to our senses. We shall sit at 
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feast with the kings of Nineveh when they drink from ivory 
and gold. With Queen Meave in her sun-parlor we shall 
watch the nearing chariots of the champions. For us the war- 
horns of King Olaf shall wail across the flood, and the harps 
sound high at festivals in forgotten halls. The frowning 
strongholds of the barons of old shall rise before us, and the 
white palace-castles from whose windows Syrian princes once 
looked across the blue 7Z2gean. We shall know the valor of 
the two-sworded Samurai. Ours shall be the hoary wisdom 
and the strange, crooked folly of the immemorial civilizations 
which tottered to a living death in India and in China. We 
shall see the terrible horsemen of Timour the Lame ride over 
the roof of the world; we shall hear the drums beat as the 
armies of Gustavus and Frederick and Napoleon drive for- 
ward to victory. Ours shall be the woe of burgher and peas- 
ant, and ours the stern joy when freemen triumph and justice 
comes to her own. The agony of the galley-slaves shall be 
ours, and the rejoicing when the wicked are brought low and 
the men of eyil days have their reward. We shall see the 
glory of triumphant violence, and the revel of those who do 
wrong in high places; and the broken-hearted despair that lies 
beneath the glory and the revel. We shall also see the supreme 
righteousness of the wars for freedom and justice, and know 
that the men who fell in these wars made all mankind their 
debtors. 

Some day the historians will tell us of these things. Some 
day, too, they will tell our children of the age and the land 
in which we now live. They will portray the conquest of the 
continent. They will show the slow beginnings of settlement, 
the growth of the fishing and trading towns on the seacoast, 
the hesitating early ventures into the Indian-haunted forest. 
Then they will show the backwoodsmen, with their long rifles 
and their light axes, making their way with labor and peril 
through the wooded wilderness to the Mississippi; and then the 
endless march of the white-topped wagon-trains across plain 
and mountain to the coast of the greatest of the five great 
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oceans. They will show how the land which the pioneers won 
slowly and with incredible hardship was filled in two genera- 
tions by the overflow from the countries of western and cen- 
tral Europe. The portentous growth of the cities will be 
shown, and the change from a nation of farmers to a nation 
of busines men and artisans, and all the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the rise of the new industrialism. The formation 
of a new ethnic type in this melting-pot of the nations will be 
told. The hard materialism of our age will appear, and also 
the strange capacity for lofty idealism which must be reckoned 
with by all who would understand the American character. 
A people whose heroes are Washington and Lincoln, a peaceful 
people who fought to a finish one of the bloodiest of wars, 
waged solely for the sake of a great principle and a noble idea, 
surely possess an emergency-standard far above mere money- 
getting. 

Those who tell the Americans of the future what the Ameri- 
cans of to-day and of yesterday have done will perforce tell 
much that is unpleasant. This is but saying that they will 
describe the arch-typical civilization of this age. Neverthe- 
less, when the tale is finally told, I believe that it will show 
that the forces working for good in our national life outweigh 
the forces working for evil, and that, with many blunders and 
shortcomings, with much halting and turning aside from the 
path, we shall yet in the end prove our faith by our works, and 
show in our lives our belief that righteousness exalteth a 
nation, 
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I have received, speaks in this university of ancient 
renown, cannot but feel with peculiar vividness the in- 
terest and charm of his surroundings, fraught as they are with 
a thousand associations. Your great universities, and all the 
memories that make them great, are living realities in the 
minds of scores of thousands of men who have never seen 
them and who dwell across the seas in other lands. Moreover, 
these associations are no stronger in the men of English stock 
than in those who are not. My people have been for eight 
generations in America; but in one thing I am like the Ameri- 
cans of to-morrow, rather than like many of the Americans of 
to-day; for I have in my veins the blood of men who came 
from many different European races. The ethnic make-up of 
our people is slowly changing, so that constantly the race tends 
to become more and more akin to that of those Americans 
who like myself are of the old stock but not mainly of Eng- 
lish stock. Yet I think that, as time goes by, mutual respect, 
understanding, and sympathy among the English-speaking 
peoples grow greater and not less. Any of my ancestors, Hol- 
lander or Huguenot, Scotchman or Irishman, who had come to 
Oxford in “the spacious days of great Elizabeth,” would have 
felt far more alien than I, their descendant, now feel. Com- 
mon heirship in the things of the spirit makes a closer bond 
than common heirship in the things of the body. 
More than ever before in the world’s history we of to-day 
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seek to penetrate the causes of the mysteries that surround not 
only mankind but all life, both in the present and the past. 
We search, we peer, we see things dimly; here and there we 
get a ray of clear vision, as we look before and after. We 
study the tremendous procession of the ages, from the imme- 
morial past when in “cramp elf and saurian forms” the crea- 
tive forces ‘swathed their too-much power,’ down to the yes- 
terday, a few score thousand years distant only, when the 
history of man became the overwhelming fact in the history 
of life on this planet; and studying we see strange analogies in 
the phenomena of life and death, of birth, growth, and change, 
between those physical groups of animal life which we desig- 
nate as species, forms, races, and the highly complex and com- 
posite entities which rise before our minds when we speak of 
nations and civilizations. 

It is this study which has given science its present-day 
prominence. In the world of intellect, doubtless, the most 
marked features in the history of the past century have been 
the extraordinary advances in scientific knowledge and in- 
vestigation, and in the position held by the men of science with 
reference to those engaged in other pursuits. I am not now 
speaking of applied science; of the science, for instance, which, 
having revolutionized transportation on the earth and the 
water, is now on the brink of carrying it into the air; of the 
science that finds its expression in such extraordinary achieve- 
ments as the telephone and the telegraph; of the sciences which 
have so accelerated the velocity of movement in social and in- 
dustrial conditions—for the changes in the mechanical appli- 
ances of ordinary life during the last three generations have 
been greater than in all the preceding generations since his- 
tory dawned. I speak of the science which has no more direct 
bearing upon the affairs of our every-day life than literature 
or music, painting or sculpture, poetry or history. A hundred 
years ago the ordinary man of cultivation had to know some- 
thing of these last subjects; but the probabilities were rather 
against his having any but the most superficial scientific knowl- 
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edge. At present all this has changed, thanks to the interest 
taken in scientific discoveries, the large circulation of scientific 
books, and the rapidity with which ideas originating among 
students of the most advanced and abstruse scierces become, at 
least partially, domiciled in the popular mind. 

Another feature of the change, of the growth in the posi- 
tion of science in the eyes of every one, and of the greatly 
increased respect naturally resulting for scientific methods, has 
been a certain tendency for scientific students to encroach on 
other fields. This is particularly true of the field of historical 
study. Not only have scientific men insisted upon the neces- 
sity of considering the history of man, especially in its early 
stages, in connection with what biology shows to be the his- 
tory of life, but furthermore there has arisen a demand that 
history shall itself be treated as a science. Both positions are 
in their essence right; but as regards each position, the more 
arrogant among the invaders of the new realm of knowledge 
take an attitude to which it is not necessary to assent. As re- 
gards the latter of the two positions, that which would treat 
history henceforth merely as one branch of scientific study, we 
must of course cordially agree that accuracy in recording facts 
and appreciation of their relative worth and inter-relationship 
are just as necessary in historical study as in any other kind 
of study. The fact that a book, though interesting, is untrue, 
of course removes it at once from the category of history, 
however much it may still deserve to retain a place in the 
always desirable group of volumes which deal with entertain- 
ing fiction. But the converse also holds, at least to the extent 
of permitting us to insist upon what would seem to be the ele- 
mentary fact that a book which is written to be read should 
be readable. This rather obvious truth seems to have been 
forgotten by some of the more zealous scientific historians, 
who apparently hold that the worth of a historical book is 
directly in proportion to the impossibility of reading it, save 
as a painful duty. Now I am willing that history shall be 
treated as a branch of science, but only on condition that it 
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also remains a branch of literature; and, furthermore, I believe 
that as the field of science encroaches on the field of literature 
there should be a corresponding encroachment of literature 
upon science; and I hold that one of the great needs, which can 
only be met by very able men whose culture is broad enough 
to include literature as well as science, is the need of books 
for scientific laymen. We need a literature of science which 
shall be readable. So far from doing away with the school 
of great historians, the school of Polybius and Tacitus, Gibbon 
and Macaulay, we need merely that the future writers of his- 
tory, without losing the qualities which have made these men 
great, shall also utilize the new facts and new methods which 
science has put at their disposal. Dryness is not in itself a 
measure of value. No “scientific” treatise about St. Louis will 
displace Joinville, for the very reason that Joinville’s place is 
in both history and literature; no minute study of the Napo- 
leonic wars will teach us more than Marbot—and Marbot is 
as interesting as Walter Scott. Moreover, certain at least of 
the branches of science should likewise be treated by masters 
in the art of presentment, so that the layman interested in sci- 
ence, no less than the layman interested in history, shall have 
on his shelves classics which can be read. Whether this wish 
be or be not capable of realization, it assuredly remains true 
that the great historian of the future must essentially repre- 
sent the ideal striven after by the great historians of the past. 
The industrious collector of facts occupies an honorable, but 
not an exalted, position, and the scientific historian who pro- 
duces books which are not literature must rest content with 
the honor, substantial, but not of the highest type, that belongs 
to him who gathers material which some time some great 
master shall arise to use. 

Yet, while freely conceding all that can be said of the mas- 
ters of literature, we must insist upon the historian of man- 
kind working in the scientific spirit, and using the treasure- 
houses of science. He who would fully treat of man must 
know at least something of biology, of the science that treats 
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of living, breathing things; and especially of that science of 
evolution which is inseparably connected with the great name 
of Darwin. Of course, there is no exact parallelism between 
the birth, growth, and death of species in the animal world, 
and the birth, growth, and death of societies in the world of 
man. Yet there is a certain parallelism. There are strange 
analogies; it may be that there are homologies. 

How far the resemblances between the two sets of phe- 
nomena are more than accidental, how far biology can be used 
as an aid in the interpretation of human history, we cannot at 
present’'say. The historian should never forget, what the high- 
est type of scientific man is always teaching us to remember, 
that willingness to admit ignorance is a prime factor in devel- 
oping wisdom out of knowledge. Wisdom is advanced by 
research which enables us to add to knowledge; and, more- 
over, the way for wisdom is made ready when men who record 
facts of vast but unknown import, if asked to explain their 
full significance, are willing frankly to answer that they do 
not know. The research which enables us to add to the sum 
of complete knowledge stands first; but second only stands the 
research which, while enabling us clearly to pose the problem, 
also requires us to say that with our present knowledge we 
can offer no complete solution. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by an instance or two taken 
from one of the most fascinating branches of world history, 
the history of the higher forms of life, of mammalian life, on 
this globe. 

Geologists and astronomers are not agreed as to the length 
of time necessary for the changes that have taken place. At 
any rate, many hundreds of thousands of years, some millions 
of years, have passed by since in the eocene, at the beginning 
of the tertiary period, we find the traces of an abundant, 
varied, and highly developed mammalian life on the land 
masses out of which have grown the continents as we see them 
to-day. The ages swept by, until, with the advent of man 
substantially in the physical shape in which we now know him, 
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we also find a mammalian fauna not essentially different in 
kind, though widely differing in distribution, from that of 
the present day. Throughout this immense period form suc- 
ceeds form, type succeeds type, in obedience to laws of evolu- 
tion, of progress and retrogression, of development and death, 
which we as yet understand only in the most imperfect man- 
ner. As knowledge increases our wisdom is often turned into 
foolishness, and many of the phenomena of evolution which 
seemed clearly explicable to the learned master of science who 
founded these lectures, to us nowadays seem far less satisfac- 
torily explained. The scientific men of most note now differ 
widely in their estimates of the relative parts played in evolution 
by natural selection, by mutation, by the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics; and we study their writings with a growing 
impression that there are forces at work which our blinded eyes 
wholly fail to apprehend; and where this is the case the part 
of wisdom is to say that we believe we have such and such 
partial explanations, but that we are not warranted in saying 
that we have the whole explanation. In tracing the history of 
the development of faunal life during this period, the age of 
mammals, there are some facts which are clearly established, 
some great and sweeping changes for which we can with cer- 
tainty ascribe reasons. There are other facts as to which we 
grope in the dark, and vast changes, vast catastrophes, of 
which we can give no adequate explanation. 

Before illustrating these types, let us settle one or two mat- 
ters of terminology. In the changes, the development and 
extinction, of species we must remember that such expressions 
as “a new species,” or as “a species becoming extinct,” are 
each commonly and indiscriminately used to express totally 
different and opposite meanings. Of course the “new” species 
is not new in the sense that its ancestors appeared later on 
the globe's surface than those of any old species tottering to 
extinction. Phylogenetically, each animal now living must 
necessarily trace its ancestral descent back through countless 
generations, through eons of time, to the early stages of the 
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appearance of life on the globe. All that we mean by a “new” 
species is that from some cause, or set of causes, one of these 
ancestral stems slowly or suddenly develops into a form unlike 
any that has preceded it; so that, while in one form of life the 
ancestral type is continuously repeated and the old species con- 
tinues to exist, in another form of life there is a deviation 
from the ancestral type and a new species appears. 

Similarly, “extinction of species” is a term which has two 
entirely different meanings. The type may become extinct by 
dying out and leaving no descendants. Or it may die out 
because as the generations go by there is change, slow or swift, 
until a new form is produced. Thus in one case the line of 
life comes to an end. In the other case it changes into sume- 
thing different. The huge titanothere, and the small three- 
toed horse, both existed at what may roughly be called the 
same period of the world’s history, back in the middle of the 
mammalian age. Both are extinct in the sense that each has 
completely disappeared and that nothing like either is to be 
found in the world to-day. But whereas all the individual 
titanotheres finally died out, leaving no descendants, a number 
of the three-toed horses did leave descendants, and these de- 
scendants, constantly changing as the ages went by, finally 
developed into the highly specialized one-toed horses, asses, 
and zebras of to-day. 

The analogy between the facts thus indicated and certain 
facts in the development of human societies is striking. A 
further analogy is supplied by a very curious tendency often 
visible in cases of intense and extreme specialization. When 
an animal form becomes highly specialized, the type at first, 
because of its specialization, triumphs over its allied rivals and 
its enemies, and attains a great development; until in many 
cases the specialization becomes so extreme that from some 
cause unknown to us, or at which we merely guess, it disap- 
pears. The new species which mark a new era commonly come 
from the less specialized types, the less distinctive, dominant, 
and striking types, of the preceding era. 
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When dealing with the changes, cataclysmic or gradual, 
which divide one period of paleontological history from an- 
other, we can sometimes assign causes, and again we cannot 
even guess at them. In the case of single species, or of faunas 
of very restricted localities, the explanation is often self-evi- 
dent. A comparatively slight change in the amount of mois- 
ture in the climate, with the attendant change in vegetation, 
might readily mean the destruction of a group of huge herbi- 
vores with a bodily size such that they needed a vast quantity 
of food, and with teeth so weak or so peculiar that but one 
or two kinds of plants could furnish this food. Again, we 
now know that the most deadly foes of the higher forms of 
life are various lower forms of life, such as insects, or micro- 
scopic creatures conveyed into the blood by insects. There are 
districts in South America where many large animals, wild 
and domestic, cannot live because of the presence either of cer- 
tain ticks or of certain baleful flies. In Africa there is a 
terrible genus of poison-fly, each species acting as the host of 
microscopic creatures which are deadly to certain of the higher 
vertebrates. One of these species, though harmless to man, is 
fatal to all domestic animals, and this although harmless to 
the closely related wild kinsfolk of these animals. Another is 
fatal to man himself, being the cause of the “sleeping sick- 
ness” which in many large districts has killed out the entire 
population. Of course the development or the extension of 
the range of any such insects, and any one of many other 
causes which we see actually at work around us, would readily 
account for the destruction of some given species or even for 
the destruction of several species in a limited area of country. 

When whole faunal groups die out over large areas, the 
question is different, and may or may not be susceptible of 
explanation with the knowledge we actually possess. In the 
old arctogzal continent, for instance, in what is now Europe, 
Asia, and North America, the glacial period made a*complete, 
but of course explicable, change in the faunal life of the 
region. At one time the continent held a rich and varied 
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fauna. Then a period of great cold supervened, and a different 
fauna succeeded the first. The explanation of the change is 
obvious. 

But in many other cases we cannot so much as hazard a 
guess at why a given change occurred. One of the most strik- 
ing instances of these inexplicable changes is that afforded by 
the history of South America toward the close of the tertiary 
period. For ages South America had been an island by itself, 
cut off from North America at the very time that the latter 
was at least occasionally in land communication with Asia. 
During this time a very peculiar fauna grew up in’ South 
America, some of the types resembling nothing now existing, 
while others are recognizable as ancestral forms of the ant- 
eaters, sloths, and armadillos of to-day. It was a peculiar and 
diversified mammalian fauna, of, on the whole, rather small 
species, and without any representatives of the animals with 
which man has been most familiar during his career on this 
earth. 

Toward the end of the tertiary period there was an upheaval 
of land between this old South American island and North 
America, near what is now the Isthmus of Panama, thereby 
making a bridge across which the teeming animal life of the 
northern continent had access to this queer southern conti- 
nent. There followed an inrush of huge, or swift, or formid- 
able creatures which had attained their development in the fierce 
competition of the artogzeal realm. Elephants, camels, horses, 
tapirs, swine, sabre-toothed tigers, big cats, wolves, bears, deer, 
crowded into South America, warring each against the other 
incomers and against the old long-existing forms. A riot of 
life followed. Not only was the character of the South Amer- 
ican fauna totally changed by the invasion of these creatures 
from the north, which soon swarmed over the continent, but 
it was also changed through the development wrought in the 
old inhabitants by the severe competition to which they were 
exposed. Many of the smaller or less capable types died out. 
Others developed enormous bulk or complete armor protec- 
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tion, and thereby saved themselves from the new beasts. In 
consequence, South America soon became populated with va- 
rious new species of mastodons, sabre-toothed tigers, camels, 
horses, deer, cats, wolves, hooved creatures of strange shapes, 
and some of them of giant size, all of these being descended 
from the immigrant types; and side by side with them there 
grew up large autochthonous ungulates, giant ground-sloths 
well-nigh as large as elephants, and armored creatures as bulky 
as an ox but structurally of the armadillo or ant-eater type; 
and some of these latter not only held their own, but actually 
in their turn wandered north over the isthmus and invaded 
North America. A fauna as varied as that of Africa to-day, 
as abundant in species and individuals, even more noteworthy, 
because of its huge size or odd type, and because of the ter- 
tific prowess of the more formidable flesh-eaters, was thus 
developed in South America, and flourished for a period which 
human history would call very long indeed, but which geologi- 
cally was short. 

Then, for no reason that we can assign, destruction fell 
on this fauna. All the great and terrible creatures died out, 
the same fate befalling the changed representatives of the old 
autochthonous fauna and the descendants of the migrants that 
had come down from the north. Ground-sloth and glyptodon, 
sabre-tooth, horse and mastodon, and all the associated ani- 
mals of large size vanished, and South America, though still 
retaining its connection with North America, once again became 
a land with a mammalian life small and weak compared to that 
of North America and the Old World. Its fauna is now 
marked, for instance, by the presence of medium-sized deer 
and cats, fox-like wolves, and small camel-like creatures, as 
well as by the presence of small armadillos, sloths, and ant- 
eaters. In other words, it includes diminutive representatives 
of the giants of the preceding era, both of the giants among 
the older forms of mammalia, and of the giants among the new 
and intrusive kinds. The change was widespread and ex- 
traordinary, and with our present means of information it is 
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wholly inexplicable. There was no ice age, and it is hard to 
imagine any cause which would account for the extinction of 
so many species of huge or moderate size, while smaller repre- 
sentatives, and here and there medium-sized representatives, of 
many of them were left. 

Now as to all of these phenomena in the evolution of species, 
there are, if not homologies, at least certain analogies, in the 
history of human societies, in the history of the rise to promi- 
nence, of the development and change, of the temporary domi- 
nance, and death or transformation, of the groups of varying 
kind which form races or nations. Here, as in biology, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that we use each of the words “birth” 
and “death,” “youth” and “age,” often very loosely, and some- 
times as denoting either one of two totally different concep- 
tions. Of course, in one sense there is no such thing as an “‘old” 
or a “young” nation, any more than there is an “old” or 
“young” family. Phylogenetically, the line of ancestral descent 
must be of exactly the same length for every existing individual, 
and for every group of individuals, whether forming a family 
or anation. All that can properly be meant by the terms ‘“‘new” 
and “young” is that in a given line of descent there has sud- 
denly come a period of rapid change. This change may arise 
either from a new development or transformation of the old 
elements, or else from a new grouping of these elements with 
other and varied elements; so that the words ‘“‘new” nation or 
“young” nation may have a real difference of significance in 
one case from what they have in another. 

As in biology, so in human history, a new form may result 
from the specialization of a long-existing, and hitherto very 
slowly changing, generalized or non-specialized form; as, for 
instance, occurs when a barbaric race from a variety of causes 
suddenly develops a more complex cultivation and civilization. 
This is what occurred, for instance, in western Europe during 
the centuries of the Teutonic and, later, the Scandinavian ethnic 
overflows from the north. All the modern countries of west- 
ern Europe are descended from the states created by these 
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northern invaders. When first created they would be called 
“new” or “young” states in the sense that part or all of the 
people composing them were descended from races that hitherto 
had not been civilized, and that therefore, for the first time, 
entered on the career of civilized communities. In the southern 
part of western Europe the new states thus formed consisted 
in bulk of the inhabitants already in the land under the Roman 
Empire; and it was here that the new kingdoms first took 
shape. Through a reflex action their influence then extended 
back into the cold forests from which the invaders had come, 
and Germany and Scandinavia witnessed the rise of commu- 
nities with essentially the same civilization as their southern 
neighbors; though in those communities, unlike the southern 
communities, there was no infusion of new blood, so that the 
new civilized nations which gradually developed were composed 
entirely of members of the same races which in the same re- 
gions had for ages lived the life of a slowly changing barbarism. 
The same was true of the Slavs and the Slavonized Finns of 
eastern Europe, when an infiltration of Scandinavian leaders 
from the north, and an infiltration of Byzantine culture from 
the south, joined to produce the changes which have gradually, 
out of the little Slav communities of the forest and the steppe, 
formed the mighty Russian Empire of to-day. 

Again, the new form may represent merely a splitting off 
from.a long-established, highly developed, and specialized na- 
tion. In this case the nation is usually spoken of as a “young,” 
and is correctly spoken of as a “new,” nation; but the term 
should always be used with a clear sense of the difference be- 
tween what is described in such case and what is described 
by the same term in speaking of a civilized nation just devel- 
oped from barbarism. Carthage and Syracuse were new cities 
compared to Tyre and Corinth; but the Greek or Phoenician 
race was in every sense of the word as old in the new city as 
in the old city. So, nowadays, Victoria or Manitoba is a new 
community compared with England or Scotland; but the an- 
cestral type of civilization and culture is as old in one case as 
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in the other. I of course do not mean for a moment that great 
changes are not produced by the mere fact that the old civilized 
race is suddenly placed in surroundings where it has again to go 
through the work of taming the wilderness, a work finished 
many centuries before in the original home of the race ; I merely 
mean that the ancestral history is the same in each case. We 
can rightly use the phrase ‘“‘a new people,” in speaking of Cana- 
dians or Australians, Americans or Africanders. But we use 
it in an entirely different sense from that in which we use it 
when speaking of such communities as those found by the 
Northmen and their descendants during that period of aston- 
ishing growth which saw the descendants of the Norse sea- 
thieves conquer and transform Normandy, Sicily, and the Brit- 
ish Islands; we use it in an entirely different sense from that 
in which we use it when speaking of the new states that grew 
up around Warsaw, Kief, Novgorod, and Moscow, as the wild 
savages of the steppes and the marshy forests struggled halt- 
ingly and stumblingly upward to become builders of cities and 
to form stable governments. The kingdoms of Charlemagne 
and Alfred were “new,” compared to the empire on the Bos- 
phorus; they were also in every way different; their lines of 
ancestral descent had nothing in common with that of the poly- 
glot realm which paid tribute to the Cesars of Byzantium; 
their social problems and after-time history were totally dif- 
ferent. This is not true of those “new” nations which spring 
direct from old nations. Brazil, the Argentine, the United 
States, are all “new” nations, compared with the nations of 
Europe; but, with whatever changes in detail, their civilization 
is nevertheless of the general European type, as shown in Por- 
tugal, Spain, and England. The differences between these 
“new” American and these “old’’ European nations are not 
as great as those which separate the “new” nations one from 
another, and the “old” nations one from another. There are 
in each case very real differences between the new and the old 
nations; differences both for good and for evil; but in each 
case there is the same ancestral history to reckon with, the 
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same type of civilization, with its attendant benefits and short- 
comings ; and, after the pioneer stages are passed, the problems 
to be solved, in spite of superficial differences, are in their 
essence the same; they are those that confront all civilized 
peoples, not those that confront only peoples struggling from 
barbarism into civilization. 

So, when we speak of the “death” of a tribe, a nation, or 
a civilization, the term may~be used for either one of two to- 
tally different processes, the analogy with what occurs in bio- 
logical history being complete. Certain tribes of savages—the 
Tasmanians, for instance, and various little clans of American 
Indians—have within the last century or two completely died 
out; all of the individuals have perished, leaving no descend- 
ants, and the blood has disappeared. Certain other tribes of 
Indians have as tribes disappeared or are now disappearing; 
but their blood remains, being absorbed into the veins of the 
white intruders, or of the black men introduced by those white 
intruders; so that in reality they are merely being transformed 
into something absolutely different from what they were. In 
the United States, in the new State of Oklahoma, the Creeks, 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Delawares, and other tribes are in 
process of absorption into the mass of the white population; 
when the State was admitted a couple of years ago, one of the 
two senators, and three of the five representatives in Congress, 
were partly of Indian blood. In but a few years these Indian 
tribes will have disappeared as completely as those that have 
actually died out; but the disappearance will be by absorption 
and transformation into the mass of the American population. 

A like wide diversity in fact may be covered in the state- 
ment that a civilization has “died out.” The nationality and 
culture of the wonderful city-builders of the lower Mesopo- 
tamian Plain have completely disappeared, and, though doubt- 
less certain influences dating therefrom are still at work, they 
are in such changed and hidden form as to be unrecognizable. 
But the disappearance of the Roman Empire was of no such 
character. There was complete change, far-reaching trans- 
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formation, and at one period a violent dislocation; but it would 
not be correct to speak either of the blood or the culture of Old 
Rome as extinct. We are not yet in a position to dogmatize 
as to the permanence or evanescence of the various strains of 
blood that go to make up every civilized nationality; but it is 
reasonably certain that the blood of the old Roman still flows 
through the veins of the modern Italian; and though there has 
been much intermixture, from many different foreign sources 
—from foreign conquerors and from foreign slaves—yet it 
is probable that the Italian type of to-day finds its dominant 
ancestral type in the ancient Latin. As for the culture, the 
civilization of Rome, this is even more true. It has suffered 
a complete transformation, partly by natural growth, partly 
by absorption of totally alien elements, such as a Semitic re- 
ligion, and certain Teutonic governmental and social customs; 
but the process was not one of extinction, but one of growth 
and transformation, both from within and by the accretion of 
outside elements. In France and Spain the inheritance of Latin 
blood is small; but the Roman culture which was forced on 
those countries has been tenaciously retained by them, through- 
out all their subsequent ethnical and political changes, as the 
basis on which their civilizations have been built. Moreover, 
the permanent spreading of Roman influence was not limited 
to Europe. It has extended to and over half of that New 
World which was not even dreamed of during the thousand 
years of brilliant life between the birth and the death of pagan 
Rome. This New World was discovered by one Italian, and 
its mainland first reached and named by another; and in it, 
over a territory many times the size of Trajan’s empire, the 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese adventurers founded, beside 
the St. Lawrence and the Amazon, along the flanks of the 
Andes, and in the shadow of the snow-capped volcanoes of 
Mexico, from the Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan, com- 
munities, now flourishing and growing apace, which in speech 
and culture, and even as regards one strain in their blood, are 
the lineal heirs of the ancient Latin civilization. When we: 
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speak of the disappearance, the passing away, of ancient Baby- 
lon or Nineveh, and of ancient Rome, we are using the same 
terms to describe totally different phenomena. 

The anthropologist and historian of to-day realize much 
more clearly than their predecessors of a couple of generations 
back, how artificial most great nationalities are, and how loose 
is the terminology usually employed to describe them. There is 
an element of unconscious and rather pathetic humor in the sim- 
plicity of half a century ago which spoke of the Aryan and the 
Teuton with reverential admiration, as if the words denoted, 
not merely something definite, but something ethnologically 
sacred; the writers having much the same pride and faith in 
their own and their fellow countrymen’s purity of descent from 
these imaginary Aryan or Teutonic ancestors that was felt 
a few generations earlier by the various noble families who 
traced their lineage direct to Odin, A‘neas, or Noah. Nowa- 
days, of course, all students recognize that there may not be, 
and often is not, the slightest connection between kinship in 
blood and kinship in tongue. In America we find three races, 
white, red, and black, and three tongues, English, French, and 
Spanish, mingled in such a way that the lines of cleavage of 
race continually run at right angles to the lines of cleavage of 
speech; there being communities practically of pure blood of 
each race found speaking each language. Aryan and Teutonic 
are terms having very distinct linguistic meanings ; but whether 
they have any such ethnical meanings as were formerly at- 
tributed to them is so doubtful, that we cannot even be sure 
whether the ancestors of most of those we call Teutons orig- 
inally spoke an Aryan tongue at all. The term Celtic, again, 
is perfectly clear when used linguistically; but when used to 
describe a race it means almost nothing until we find out which 
one of several totally different terminologies the writer or 
speaker is adopting. If, for instance, the term is used to 
designate the short-headed, medium-sized type common 
throughout Middle Europe, from east to west, it denotes some- 
thing entirely different from what is meant when the name is 
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applied to the tall, yellow-haired opponents of the Romans and 
the later Greeks; while, if used to designate any modern na- 
tionality, it becomes about as loose and meaningless as the 
term Anglo-Saxon itself. 

Most of the great societies which have developed a high 
civilization and have played a dominant part in the world 
have been—and are—artificial ; not merely in social structure, 
but in the sense of including totally different race types. A 
great nation rarely belongs to any one race, though its citizens 
generally have one essentially national speech. Yet the curious 
fact remains that these great artificial societies acquire such 
unity that in each one all the parts feel a subtle sympathy, and 
move or cease to move, go forward or go back, all together, 
in response to some stir or throbbing, very powerful, and yet 
not to be discerned by our senses. National unity is far more 
apt than race unity to be a fact to reckon with; until indeed 
we come to race differences as fundamental as those which 
divide from one another the half-dozen great ethnic divisions 
of mankind, when they become so important that differences 
of nationality, speech, and creed sink into littleness. 

An ethnological map of Europe in which the peoples were 
divided according to their physical and racial characteristics, 
such as stature, coloration, and shape of head, would bear no 
resemblance whatever to a map giving the political divisions, 
the nationalities, of Europe; while, on the contrary, a linguistic 
map would show a general correspondence between speech and 
nationality. The northern Frenchman is in blood and physical 
type more nearly allied to his German-speaking neighbor than 
to the Frenchman of the Mediterranean seaboard; and the 
latter, in his turn, is nearer to the Catalan than to the man who 
dwells beside the Channel or along the tributaries of the Rhine. 
But in essential characteristics, in the qualities that tell in the 
make-up of a nationality, all these kinds of Frenchmen feel 
keenly that they are one, and are different from all outsiders, 
their differences dwindling into insignificance compared with 
the extraordinary, artificially produced resemblances which 
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bring them together and wall them off from the outside world. 
The same is true when we compare the German who dwells 
where the Alpine springs of the Danube and the Rhine inter- 
lace, with the physically different German of the Baltic lands. 
The same is true of Kentishman, Cornishman, and Yorkshire- 
man in England. 

In dealing, not with groups of human beings in simple and 
primitive relations, but with highly complex, highly specialized, 
civilized, or semicivilized societies, there is need of great cau- 
tion in drawing analogies with what has occurred in the devel- 
opment of the animal world. Yet even in these cases it is cu- 
rious to see how some of the phenomena in the growth and dis- 
appearance of these complex, artificial groups of human beings 
resemble what has happened in myriads of instances in the 
history of life on this planet. 

Why do great artificial empires, whose citizens are knit by 
a bond of speech and culture much more than by a bond of 
blood, show periods of extraordinary growth, and again of sud- 
den or lingering decay? In some cases we can answer readily 
enough; in other cases we cannot as yet even guess what the 
proper answer should be. If in any such case the centrifugal 
forces overcome the centripetal, the nation will of course fly 
to pieces, and the reason for its failure to become a dominant 
force is patent to every one. The minute that the spirit which 
finds its healthy development in local self-government, and is 
the antidote to the dangers of an extreme centralization, de- 
velops into mere particularism, into inability to combine effec- 
tively for achievement of a common end, then it is hopeless 
to expect great results. Poland and certain republics of the 
western hemisphere are the standard examples of failure of 
this kind; and the United States would have ranked with them, 
and her name would have become a byword of derision, if 
the forces of union had not triumphed in the Civil War. So, 
the growth of soft luxury after it has reached a certain point 
becomes a national danger patent to all. Again, it needs but 
little of the vision of a seer to foretell what must happen in 
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any community if the average woman ceases to become the 
mother of a family of healthy children, if the average man 
loses the will and the power to work up to old age and to 
fight whenever the need arises. If the homely commonplace 
virtues die out, if strength of character vanishes in graceful 
self-indulgence, if the virile qualities atrophy, then the nation 
has lost what no material prosperity can offset. 

But there are plenty of other phenomena wholly or partially 
inexplicable. It is easy to see why Rome trended downward 
when great slave-tilled farms spread over what had once been 
a countryside of peasant proprietors, when greed and luxury 
and sensuality ate like acids into the fibre of the upper classes, 
while the mass of the citizens grew to depend not upon their 
own exertions, but upon the state, for their pleasures and their 
very livelihood. But this does not explain why the forward 
movement stopped at different times, so far as different mat- 
ters were concerned; at one time as regards literature, at an- 
other time as regards architecture, at another as regards city- 
building. There is nothing mysterious about Rome’s dissolu- 
tion at the time of the barbarian invasions; apart from the 
impoverishment and depopulation of the empire, its fall would 
be quite sufficiently explained by the mere fact that the aver- 
age citizen had lost the fighting edge—an essential even under 
a despotism, and therefore far more essential in free, self- 
governing communities, such as those of the English-speaking 
peoples of to-day. The mystery is rather that out of the chaos 
and corruption of Roman society during the last days of the 
oligarchic republic, there should have sprung an empire able 
to hold things with reasonable steadiness for three or four 
centuries. But why, for instance, should the higher kinds of 
literary productiveness have ceased about the beginning of the 
second century, whereas the following centuries witnessed a 
great outbreak of energy in the shape of city-building in the 
provinces, not only in western Europe, but in Africa? We 
cannot even guess why the springs of one kind of energy dried 
up, while there was yet no cessation of another kind. 
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Take another and smaller instance, that of Holland. For 
a period covering a little more than the seventeenth century, 
Holland, like some of the Italian city-states at an earlier pe- 
riod, stood on the dangerous heights of greatness, beside na- 
tions so vastly her superior in territory and population as to 
make it inevitable that sooner or later she must fall from the 
glorious and perilous eminence to which she had been raised by 
her own indomitable soul: Her fall came; it could not have 
been indefinitely postponed; but it came far quicker than it 
needed to come, because of shortcomings on her part to which 
both Great Britain and the United States would be wise to 
pay heed. Her government was singularly ineffective, the 
decentralization being such as often to permit the separatist, 
the particularist, spirit of the provinces to rob the central au- 
thority of all efficiency. This was bad enough. But the fatal 
weakness was that so common in rich, peace-loving societies, 
where men hate to think of war as possible, and try to justify 
their own reluctance to face it either by high-sounding moral 
platitudes, or else by a philosophy of short-sighted materialism. 
The Dutch were very wealthy. They grew to believe that they 
could hire others to do their fighting for them on land; and on 
sea, where they did their own fighting, and fought very well, 
they refused in time of peace to make ready fleets so efficient 
as either to insure them against the peace being broken or else 
to. give them the victory when war came. To be opulent and 
unarmed is to secure ease in the present at the almost certain 
cost of disaster in the future. 

It is therefore easy to see why Holland lost when she did 
her position among the powers; but it is far more difficult 
to explain why at the same time there should have come at 
least a partial loss of position in the world of art and letters. 
Some spark of divine fire burnt itself out in the national soul. 
As the line of great statesmen, of great warriors, by land’ 
and sea, came to an end, so the line of the great Dutch painters 
ended. The loss of pre-eminence in the schools followed the 
loss of pre-eminence in camp and in council chamber. 
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In the little republic of Holland, as in the great empire 
of Rome, it was not death which came, but transformation. 
Both Holland and Italy teach us that races that fall may 
rise again. In Holland, as in the Scandinavian kingdoms of 
Norway and Sweden, there was in a sense no decadence at 
all. There was nothing analogous to what has befallen so 
many countries: no lowering of the general standard of well- 
being, no general loss of vitality, no depopulation. What hap- 
pened was, first a flowering time, in which the country’s men 
of action and men of thought gave it a commanding position 
among the nations of the day; then this period of command 
passed, and the state revolved in an eddy, aside from the 
sweep of the mighty current of world life; and yet the people 
themselves in their internal relations remained substantially 
unchanged, and in many fields of endeavor have now recov- 
ered themselves and play again a leading part. 

In Italy, where history is recorded for a far longer time, 
the course of affairs was different. When the Roman Empire 
that was really Roman went down in ruin, there followed an 
interval of centuries when the gloom was almost unrelieved. 
Every form of luxury and frivolity, of contemptuous repug- 
nance for serious work, of enervating self-indulgence, every 
form of vice and weakness which we regard as most ominous 
in the civilization of to-day, had been at work throughout 
Italy for generations. The nation had lost all patriotism. It 
had ceased to bring forth fighters or workers, had ceased to 
bring forth men of mark of any kind; and the remnant of 
the Italian people cowered in helpless misery among the horse- 
hoofs of the barbarians, as the wild northern bands rode in 
to take the land for a prey and the cities for a spoil. It was 
one of the great cataclysms of history; but in the end it was 
seen that what came had been in part change and growth. It 
was not all mere destruction. Not only did Rome leave a 
vast heritage of language, culture, law, ideas, to all the mod- 
ern world; but the people of Italy kept the old blood as the 
chief strain in their veins. In a few centuries came a wonder- 
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ful new birth for Italy. Then for four or five hundred years 
there was a growth of many little city-states which, in their 
energy both in peace and war, in their fierce, fervent life, in 
the high quality of their men of arts and letters, and in their 
utter inability to combine so as to preserve order among them- 
selves or to repel outside invasion, cannot unfairly be com- 
pared with classic Greece. Again Italy fell, and the land 
was ruled by Spaniard or-Frenchman or Austrian; and again, 
in the nineteenth century, there came for the third time a 
wonderful new birth. 

Contrast this persistence of the old type in its old home, and 
in ¢ertain lands which it had conquered, with its utter disap- 
pearance in certain other lands where it was intrusive, but 
where it at one time seemed as firmly established as in Italy— 
certainly as in Spain or Gaul. No more curious example 
of the growth and disappearance of a national type can be 
found than in the case of the Greco-Roman dominion in 
western Asia and North Africa. All told it extended over 
nearly a thousand years, from the days of Alexander till after 
the time of Heraclius. Throughout these lands there yet re- 
main the ruins of innumerable cities which tell how firmly 
rooted that dominion must once have been. The overshadow- 
ing and far-reaching importance of what occurred is sufficiently 
shown by the familiar fact that the New Testament was written 
in Greek; while to the early Christians, North Africa seemed 
as much a Latin land as Sicily or the valley of the Po. The 
intrusive peoples and their culture flourished in the lands for 
a period twice as long as that which has elapsed since, with 
the voyage of Columbus, modern history may fairly be said 
to have begun; and then they withered like dry grass before 
the flame of the Arab invasion, and their place knew them 
no more. They overshadowed the ground; they vanished; and 
the old types reappeared in their old homes, with beside them 
a new type, the Arab. 

Now, as to all these changes we can at least be sure of the 
main facts. We know that the Hollander remains in Holland, 
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though the greatness of Holland has passed; we know that the 
Latin blood remains in Italy, whether to a greater or less 
_ extent; and that the Latin culture has died out in the African 
realm it once won, while it has lasted in Spain and France, 
and thence has extended itself to continents beyond the ocean. 
We may not know the causes of the facts, save partially; but 
the facts themselves we do know. But there are other cases 
in which we are at present ignorant even of the facts; we 
do not know what the changes really were, still less the hidden 
causes and meaning of these changes. Much remains to be 
found out before we can speak with any certainty as to 
whether some changes mean the actual dying out or the mere 
transformation of types. It is, for instance, astonishing how 
little permanent change in the physical make-up of the people 
seems to have been worked in Europe by the migrations of 
the races in historic times. A tall, fair-haired, long-skulled 
race penetrates to some southern country and establishes a 
commonwealth. The generations pass. There is no violent 
revolution, no break in continuity of history, nothing in the 
written records to indicate an epoch-making change at any 
given moment; and yet after a time we find that the old type 
has reappeared and that the people of the locality do not sub- 
stantially differ in physical form from the people of other lo- 
calities that did not suffer such an invasion. Does this mean 
that gradually the children of the invaders have dwindled 
and died out; or, as the blood is mixed with the ancient blood, 
has there been a change, part reversion and part assimila- 
tion, to the ancient type in its old surroundings? Do tint 
of skin, eyes, and hair, shape of skull, and stature change in 
the new environment, so as to be like those of the older people 
who dwelt in this environment? Do the intrusive races, with- 
out change of blood, tend under the pressure of their new 
surroundings to change in type so as to resemble the ancient 
peoples of the land? Or, as the strains mingled, has the new 
strain dwindled and vanished, from causes as yet obscure? 
Has the blood of the Lombard practically disappeared from 
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Italy, and of the Visigoth from Spain, or does it still flow in 
large populations where the old physical type has once more 
become dominant? Here in England, the long-skulled men of 
the long barrows, the short-skulled men of the round bar- 
rows—have they blended, or has one or the other type 
actually died out; or are they merged in some older race which 
they seemingly supplanted, or have they adopted the tongue 
and civilization of some later race which seemingly destroyed 
them? We cannot say. We do not know which of the 
widely different stocks now speaking Aryan tongues represents 
in physical characteristics the ancient Aryan type, nor where 
the type originated, nor how or why it imposed its language 
on other types, nor how much or how little mixture of blood 
accompanied the change of tongue. 

The phenomena of national growth and decay, both of 
those which can and those which cannot be explained, have 
been peculiarly in evidence during the four centuries that have 
gone by since the discovery of America and the rounding of 
the Cape of Good Hope. These have been the four centuries 
of by far the most intense and constantly accelerating rapidity 
of movement and development that the world has yet seen. 
The movement has covered all the fields of human activity. 
It has witnessed an altogether unexampled spread of civilized 
mankind over the world, as well as an altogether unexampled 
advance in man’s dominion over nature; and this together 
with a literary and artistic activity to be matched in but one 
previous epoch. This period of extension and development 
has been that of one race, the so-called white race, or, to speak 
more accurately, the group of peoples living in Europe, who 
undoubtedly have a certain kinship of blood, who profess 
the Christian religion, and trace back their culture to Greece 
and Rome. 

The memories of men are short, and it is easy to forget 
how brief is this period of unquestioned supremacy of the 
so-called white race. It is but a thing of yesterday. During 
the thousand years which went before the opening of this 
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era of European supremacy, the attitude of Asia and Africa, 
of Hun and Mongol, Turk and Tartar, Arab and Moor, had on 
the whole been that of successful aggression against Europe. 
More than a century went by after the voyages of Columbus 
before the mastery in war began to pass from the Asiatic to 
the European. During that time Europe produced no generals 
or conquerors able to stand comparison with Selim and Soly- 
man, Baber and Akbar. Then the European advance gath- 
ered momentum; until at the present time peoples of Euro- 
pean blood hold dominion over all America and Australia 
and the islands of the sea, over most of Africa, and the major 
half of Asia. Much of this world conquest is merely po- 
litical, and such a conquest is always likely in the long run 
to vanish. But very much of it represents not a merely 
political, but an ethnic conquest; the intrusive people having 
either exterminated or driven out the conquered peoples, or 
else having imposed upon them its tongue, law, culture, and 
religion, together with a strain of its blood. During this 
period substantially all of the world achievements worth re 
membering are to be credited to the people of European 
descent. The first exception of any consequence is the won- 
derful rise of Japan within the last generation—a phenomenon 
unexampled in history; for both in blood and in culture the 
Japanese line of ancestral descent is as remote as possible 
from ours; and yet Japan, while hitherto keeping most of 
what was strongest in her ancient character and traditions, 
has assimilated with curious completeness most of the char- 
acteristics that have given power and leadership to the West. 

During this period of intense and feverish activity among 
the peoples of European stock, first one and then another 
has taken the lead. The movement began with Spain and 
Portugal. Their flowering-time was as brief as it was won- 
derful. The gorgeous pages of their annals are illumined by 
the figures of warriors, explorers, statesmen, poets, and 
painters. Then their days of greatness ceased. Many partial 
explanations can be given, but something remains behind, some 
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hidden force for evil, some hidden source of weakness upon 
which we cannot lay our hands. Yet there are many signs that 
in the New World, after centuries of arrested growth, the 
peoples of Spanish and Portuguese stock are entering upon 
another era of development, and there are other signs that 
this is true also in the Iberian peninsula itself. 

About the time that the first brilliant period of the leader- 
ship of the Iberian peoples was drawing to a close, at the 
other end of Europe, in the land of melancholy steppe and 
melancholy forest, the Slav turned in his troubled sleep and 
stretched out his hand to grasp leadership and dominion. 
Since then almost every nation of Europe has at one time or 
another sought a place in the movement of expansion; but for 
the last three centuries the great phenomenon of mankind 
has been the growth of the English-speaking peoples and their 
spread over the world’s waste spaces. 

Comparison is often made between the empire of Britain and. 
the empire of Rome. When judged relatively to the effect on 
all modern civilization, the empire of Rome is of course the 
more important, simply because all the nations of Europe 
and their offshoots in other continents trace back their culture 
either to the earlier Rome by the Tiber, or the later Rome 
by the Bosphorus. The empire of Rome is the most stu- 
pendous fact in lay history; no empire later in time can be 
compared with it. But this is merely another way of saying’ 
that the nearer the source the more important becomes any 
deflection of the stream’s current. Absolutely, comparing the 
two empires one with the other in point of actual achievement, 
and disregarding the immensely increased effect on other civ-- 
ilizations which inhered in the older empire because it ante-. 
dated the younger by a couple of thousand years, there is: 
little to choose between them as regards the wide and. 
abounding interest and importance of their careers. 

In the world of antiquity each great empire rose when its: 
predecessor had already crumbled. By the time that Rome: 
loomed large over the horizon of history, there were left for- 
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her to contend with only decaying civilizations and raw bar- 
barism. When she conquered Pyrrhus, she strove against the 
strength of but one of the many fragments into which Alex- 
ander’s kingdom had fallen. When she conquered Carthage, 
she overthrew a foe against whom for two centuries the single 
Greek city of Syracuse had contended on equal terms; it was 
not the Sepoy armies of the Carthaginian plutocracy, but the 
towering genius of the House of Barca, which rendered the 
struggle forever memorable. It was the distance and the desert, 
rather than the Parthian horse-bowmen, that set bounds to 
Rome in the east; and on the north her advance was curbed 
by the vast reaches of marshy woodland, rather than by the 
tall barbarians who dwelt therein. During the long genera- 
tions of her greatness, and until the sword dropped from her 
withered hand, the Parthian was never a menace of aggres- 
sion, and the German threatened her but to die. 

On the contrary, the great expansion of England has oc- 
curred, the great empire of Britain has been achieved, during 
the centuries that have also seen mighty military nations rise 
and flourish on the continent of Europe. It is as if Rome, 
while creating and keeping the empire she won between the 
days of Scipio and the days of Trajan, had at the same time 
held her own with the Nineveh of Sargon and Tiglath, the 
Egypt of Thutmose and Rameses, and the kingdoms of Persia 
and Macedon in the red flush of their warrior-dawn. The 
empire of Britain is vaster in space, in population, in wealth, 
in wide variety of possession, in a history of multiplied and 
manifold achievement of every kind, than even the glorious 
empire of Rome. Yet, unlike Rome, Britain has won do- 
minion in every clime, has carried her flag by conquest and 
settlement to the uttermost ends of the earth, at the very 
time that haughty and powerful rivals, in their abounding 
youth or strong maturity, were eager to set bounds to her 
greatness, and to tear from her what she had won afar. Eng- 
land has peopled continents with her children, has swayed the 
destinies of teeming myriads of alien race, has ruled ancient 
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monarchies, and wrested from all comers the right to the 
world’s waste spaces, while at home she has held her own 
before nations, each of military power comparable to Rome’s 
at her zenith. 

Rome fell by attack from without only because the ills 
within her own borders had grown incurable. What is true 
of your country, my hearers, is true of my own; while we 
should be vigilant against foes from without, yet we need 
never really fear them so long as we safeguard ourselves 
against the enemies within our own households; and these 
enemies are our own passions and follies. Free peoples can 
escape being mastered by others only by being able to master 
themselves. We Americans and you people of the British Isles 
alike need ever to keep in mind that, among the many qualities 
indispensable to the success of a great democracy, and second 
only to a high and stern sense of duty, of moral obligation, 
are self-knowledge and self-mastery. You, my hosts, and I 
may not agree in all our views; some of you would think me 
a very radical democrat—as, for the matter of that, I am— 
and my theory of imperialism would probably suit the anti- 
imperialists as little as it would suit a certain type of forcible- 
feeble imperialist. But there are some points on which we 
must all agree if we think soundly. The precise form of gov- 
ernment, democratic or otherwise, is the instrument, the tool, 
with which we work. It is important to have a good tool. 
But, even if it is the best possible, it is only a tool. No im- 
plement can ever take the place of the guiding intelligence that 
wields it. A very bad tool will ruin the work of the best 
craftsman; but a good tool in bad hands is no better. In 
the last analysis the all-important factor in national greatness 
is national character. 

There are questions which we of the great civilized nations 
are ever tempted to ask of the future. Is our time of growth 
drawing to an end? Are we as nations soon to come under 
the rule of that great law of death which is itself but part of 
the great law of life? None can tell. Forces that we can 
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see, and other forces that are hidden or that can but dimly 
be apprehended, are at work all around us, both for good and 
for evil. The growth in luxury, in love of ease, in taste for 
vapid and frivolous excitement, is both evident and unhealthy. 
The most ominous sign is the diminution in the birth-rate, in 
the rate of natural increase, now to a larger or lesser degree 
shared by most of the civilized nations of central and western 
Europe, of America and Australia—a diminution so great that, 
if it continues for the next century at the rate which has 
obtained for the last twenty-five years, all the more highly 
civilized peoples will be stationary or else have begun to go 
backward in population, while many of them will have already 
gone very far backward. . 

There is much that should give us concern for the future. 
But there is much also which should give us hope. No man 
is more apt to be mistaken than the prophet of evil. After 
the French Revolution in 1830 Niebuhr hazarded the guess 
that all civilization was about to go down with a crash, that 
we were all about to share the fall of third and fourth century 
Rome—a respectable, but painfully overworked, comparison. 
The fears once expressed by the followers of Malthus as to 
the future of the world have proved groundless as regards 
the civilized portion of the world; it is strange indeed to 
look back at Carlyle’s prophecies of some seventy years ago, 
and then think of the teeming life of achievement, the life 
of conquest of every kind, and of noble effort crowned by 
success, which has been ours for the two generations since 
he complained to High Heaven that all the tales had been 
told and all the songs sung, and that all the deeds really 
worth doing had been done. I believe with all my heart that 
a great future remains for us; but whether it does or does not, 
our duty is not altered. However the battle may go, the 
soldier worthy of the name will with utmost vigor do his 
allotted task, and bear himself as valiantly in defeat as in 
victory. Come what will, we belong to peoples who have 
not yielded to the craven fear of being great. In the ages 
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that have gone by, the great nations, the nations that have 
expanded and that have played a mighty part in the world, have 
in the end grown old and weakened and vanished; but so 
have the nations whose only thought was to avoid all danger, 
all effort, who would risk nothing, and who therefore gained 
nothing. In the end, the same fate may overwhelm all alike; 
but the memory of the one type perishes with it, while the other 
leaves its mark deep onthe history of all the future of man- 
kind. 

A nation that seemingly dies may be born again; and even 
though in the physical sense it die utterly, it may yet hand down 
a history of heroic achievement, and for all time to come may 
profoundly influence the nations that arise in its place by the 
impress of what it has done. Best of all is it to do our part 
well, and at the same time to see our blood live young and 
vital in men and women fit to take up the task as we lay it 
down; for so shall our seed inherit the earth. But if this, 
which is best, is denied us, then at least it is ours to remember 
that if we choose we can be torch-bearers, as our fathers 
were before us. The torch has been handed on from nation 
to nation, from civilization to civilization, throughout all re- 
corded time, from the dim years before history dawned down 
to the blazing splendor of this teeming century of ours. It 
dropped from the hands of the coward and the sluggard, of 
the man wrapped in luxury or love of ease, the man whose 
soul was eaten away by self-indulgence; it has been kept alight 
only by those who were mighty of heart and cunning of hand. 
What they worked at, provided it was worth doing at all, was 
of less matter than how they worked, whether in the realm 
of the mind or the realm of the body. If their work was 
good, if what they achieved was of substance, then high suc- 
cess was really theirs. 

In the first part of this lecture I drew certain analogies 
between what has occurred to forms of animal life through 
the procession of the ages on this planet, and what has oc- 
curred and is occurring to the great artificial civilizations which 
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have gradually spread over the world’s surface during the 
thousands of years that have elapsed since cities of temples 
and palaces first rose beside the Nile and the Euphrates, and 
the harbors of Minoan Crete bristled with the masts of the 
4&gean craft. But of course the parallel is true only in the 
roughest and most general way. Moreover, even between 
the civilizations of to-day and the civilizations of ancient 
times there are differences so profound that we must be cau- 
tious in drawing any conclusions for the present based on what 
has happened in the past. While freely admitting all of our 
follies and weaknesses of to-day, it is yet mere perversity to 
refuse to realize the incredible advance that has been made 
in ethical standards. I do not believe that there is the slightest 
necessary connection between any weakening of virile force 
and this advance in the moral standard, this growth of the 
sense of obligation to one’s neighbor and of reluctance to 
do that neighbor wrong. We need have scant patience with 
that silly cynicism which insists that kindliness of character 
only accompanies weakness of character. On the contrary, 
just as in private life many of the men of strongest character 
are the very men of loftiest and most exalted morality, so I 
believe that in national life, as the ages go by, we shall find 
that the permanent national types will more and more tend 
to become those in which, though intellect stands high, char- 
acter stands higher; in which rugged strength and courage, 
rugged capacity to resist wrongful aggression by others, will 
go hand in hand with a lofty scorn of doing wrong to others. 
This is the type of Timoleon, of Hampden, of Washington, 
and Lincoln. These were as good men, as disinterested and 
unselfish men, as ever served a state; and they were also as 
strong men as ever founded or saved a state. Surely such 
examples prove that there is nothing utopian in our effort to 
combine justice and strength in the same nation. The really 
high civilizations must themselves supply the antidote to the 
self-indulgence and love of ease which they tend to produce. 

Every modern civilized nation has many and terrible prob- 
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lems to solve within its own borders, problems that arise not 
merely from juxtaposition of poverty and riches, but espe- 
cially from the self-consciousness of both poverty and riches. 
Each nation must deal with these matters in its own fashion, 
and yet the spirit in which the problem is approached must 
ever be fundamentally the same. It must be a spirit of broad 
humanity, of brotherly kindness, of acceptance of responsi- 
bility, one for each and each for all, and at the same time 
a spirit as remote as the poles from every form of weakness 
and sentimentality. As in war to pardon the coward is to 
do cruel wrong to the brave man whose life his cowardice 
jeopardizes, so in civil affairs it is revolting to every principle 
of justice to give to the lazy, the vicious, or even the feeble 
or dull-witted a reward which is really the robbery of what 
braver, wiser, abler men have earned. The only effective way. 
to help any man is to help him to help himself; and the worst 
lesson to teach him is that he can be permanently helped at 
the expense of some one else. True liberty shows itself to 
best advantage in protecting the rights of others, and espe- 
cially of minorities. Privilege should not be tolerated because 
it is to the advantage of a minority; nor yet because it is 
to the advantage of a majority. No doctrinaire theories of 
vested rights or freedom of contract can stand in the way 
of our cutting out abuses from the body politic. Just as 
little can we afford to follow the doctrinaires of an impossible 
—and incidentally of a highly undesirable—social revolution 
which, in destroying individual rights—including property 
rights—and the family, would destroy the two chief agents 
in the advance of mankind, and the two chief reasons why 
either the advance or the preservation of mankind is worth 
while. It is an evil and a dreadful thing to be callous to 
sorrow and suffering and blind to our duty to do all things 
possible for the betterment of social conditions. But it is an 
unspeakably foolish thing to strive for this betterment by 
means so destructive that they would leave no social conditions 
to better. In dealing with all these social problems, with the 
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intimate relations of the family, with wealth in private use 
and business use, with labor, with poverty, the one prime 
necessity is to remember that, though hardness of heart is a 
great evil, it is no greater an evil than softness of head. 

But in addition to these problems, the most intimate and 
important of all, and which to a larger or less degree affect 
all the modern nations somewhat alike, we of the great na- 
tions that have expanded, that are now in complicated relations 
with one another and with alien races, have special problems 
and special duties of our own. You belong to a nation which 
possesses the greatest empire upon which the sun has ever 
shone. I belong to a nation which is trying, on a scale hitherto 
unexampled, to work out the problems of government for, 
of, and by the people, while at the same time doing the in- 
ternational duty of a great power. But there are certain prob- 
lems which both of us have to solve, and as to which our 
standards should be the same. The Englishman, the man of 
the British Isles, in his various homes across the seas, and 
the American, both at home and abroad, are brought into 
contact with utterly alien peoples, some with a civilization 
more ancient than our own, others still in, or having but re- 
cently arisen from, the barbarism which our people left behind 
ages ago. The problems that arise are of well-nigh incon- 
ceivable difficulty. They cannot be solved by the foolish senti- 
mentality of stay-at-home people, with little patent recipes and 
those cut-and-dried theories of the political nursery which 
have such limited applicability amid the crash of elemental 
forces. Neither can they be solved by the raw brutality of 
the men who, whether at home or on the rough frontier of 
civilization, adopt might as the only standard of right in deal- 
ing with other men, and treat alien races only as subjects for 
exploitation. 

No hard-and-fast rule can be drawn as applying to all alien 
races, because they differ from one another far more widely 
than some of them differ from us. But there are one or two 
tules which must not be forgotten. In the long run there 
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can be no justification for one race managing or controlling 
another unless the management and control are exercised in the 
interest and for the benefit of that other race. This is what 
our peoples have in the main done, and must continue in the 
future in even greater degree to do, in India, Egypt and the 
Philippines alike. In the next place, as regards every race, 
everywhere, at home or abroad, we cannot afford to deviate 
from the great rule of righteousness which bids us treat each 
man on his worth as a man. He must not be sentimentally 
favored because he belongs to a given race; he must not be 
given immunity in wrong-doing or permitted to cumber the 
ground, or given other privileges which would be denied to 
the vicious and unfit among ourselves. On the other hand, 
where he acts in a way which would entitle him to respect 
and reward if he was one of our own stock, he is just as 
entitled to that respect and reward if he comes of another 
stock, even though that other stock produces a much smaller 
proportion of men of his type than does our own. This has 
nothing to do with social intermingling, with what is called 
social equality. It has to do merely with the question of 
doing to each man and each woman that elementary justice 
which will permit him or her to gain from life the reward 
which should always accompany thrift, sobriety, self-control, 
respect for the rights of others, and hard and intelligent work 
to a given end. To more than such just treatment no man 
is entitled, and less than such just treatment no man should 
receive. 

The other type of duty is the international duty, the duty 
owed by one nation to another. I hold that the laws of morality 
which should govern individuals in their dealings one with the 
other, are just as binding concerning nations in their dealings 
one with the other. The application of the moral law must 
be different in the two cases, because in one case it has, and 
in the other it has not, the sanction of a civil law with force 
behind it. The individual can depend for his rights upon 
the courts, which themselves derive their force from the police 
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power of the state. The nation can depend upon nothing of 
the kind; and therefore, as things are now, it is the highest 
duty of the most advanced and freest peoples to keep them- 
selves in such a state of readiness as to forbid to any bar- 
barism or despotism the hope of arresting the progress of the 
world by striking down the nations that lead in that progress. 
It would be foolish indeed to pay heed to the unwise persons 
who desire disarmament to be begun by the very peoples who, 
of all others, should not be left helpless before any possible 
foe. But we must reprobate quite as strongly both the leaders 
and the peoples who practise, or encourage, or condone, ag- 
gression and iniquity by the strong at the expense of the 
weak. We should tolerate lawlessness and wickedness neither 
by the weak nor by the strong; and both weak and strong 
we should in return treat with scrupulous fairness. The for- 
eign policy of a great and self-respecting country should be 
conducted on exactly the same plane of honor, for insistence 
upon one’s own rights and of respect for the rights of others, 
that marks the conduct of a brave and honorable man when 
dealing with his fellows. Permit me to support this statement 
out of my own experience. For nearly eight years I was 
the head of a great nation, and charged especially with the 
conduct of its foreign policy; and during those years I took 
no action with reference to any other people on the face of 
the earth that I would not have felt justified in taking as 
an individual in dealing with other individuals. 

I believe that we of the great civilized nations of to-day have 
a right to feel that long careers of achievement lie before our 
several countries. To each of us is vouchsafed the honorable 
privilege of doing his part, however small, in that work. Let 
us strive hardily for success, even if by so doing we risk fail- 
ure, spurning the poorer souls of small endeavor, who know 
neither failure nor success. Let us hope that our own blood 
shall continue in the land, that our children and children’s 
children to endless generations shall arise to take our places 
and play a mighty and dominant part in the world. But 
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whether this be denied or granted by the years we shall not 
see, let at least the satisfaction be ours that we have carried 
onward the lighted torch in our own day and generation, If 
we do this, then, as our eyes close, and we go out into the 
darkness, and others’ hands grasp the torch, at least we can 
say that our part has been borne well and valiantly. 


3 
THE WORLD MOVEMENT? 


VERY highly appreciate the chance to address the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in the year that closes its first cen- 
tenary of existence. It is difficult for you in the Old 

World fully to appreciate the feelings of a man who comes 
from a nation still in the making to a country with an im- 
memorial historic past; and especially is this the case when 
that country, with its ancient past behind it, yet looks with 
proud confidence into the future, and in the present shows all 
the abounding vigor of lusty youth. Such is the case with 
Germany. More than a thousand years have passed since the 
Roman Empire of the West became in fact a German empire. 
Throughout medizval times the Empire and the Papacy were 
the two central features in the history of the Occident. With 
the Ottos and the Henrys began the slow rise of that Western 
life which has shaped modern Europe, and therefore ulti- 
mately the whole modern world. Their task was to organize 
society and to keep it from crumbling to pieces. They were 
castle-builders, city-founders, road-makers; they battled to 
bring order out of the seething turbulence around them; and 
at the same time they first beat back heathendom and then 
slowly wrested from it its possessions. 

After the downfall of Rome and the breaking in sunder 
of the Roman Empire, the first real crystallization of the 
forces that were working for a new uplift of civilization in 
western Europe was round the Karling house, and, above all, 
round the great Emperor, Karl the Great, the seat of whose 
empire was at Aachen. Under the Karlings the Arab and the 
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Moor were driven back beyond the Pyrenees; the last of the 
old heathen Germans were forced into Christianity, and the 
Avars, wild horsemen from the Asian steppes, who had long 
held tented dominion in middle Europe, were utterly de- 
stroyed. With the break-up of the Karling empire came chaos 
once more, and a fresh inrush of savagery: Vikings from the 
frozen north, and new hordes of outlandish riders from Asia. 
It was the early emperors.of Germany proper who quelled 
these barbarians; in their time Dane and Norseman and 
Magyar became Christians, and most of the Slav peoples as 
well, so that Europe began to take on a shape which we can 
recognize to-day. Since then the centuries have rolled by, 
with strange alternations of fortune, now well-nigh barren, 
and again great with German achievement in arms and in 
government, in science and the arts. The centre of power 
shifted hither and thither within German lands; the great 
house of Hohenzollern rose, the house which has at last seen 
Germany spring into a commanding position in the very 
forefront among the nations of mankind. 

To this ancient land, with its glorious past and splendid 
present, to this land of many memories and of eager hopes, I 
come from a young nation, which is by blood akin to, and yet 
different from, each of the great nations of middle and western 
Europe; which has inherited or acquired much from each, but 
is changing and developing every inheritance and acquisition 
into something new and strange. The German strain in our 
blood is large, for almost from the beginning there has been 
a large German element among the successive waves of new- 
comers whose children’s children have been and are being 
fused into the American nation; and I myself trace my origin 
to that branch of the Low Dutch stock which raised Holland 
out of the North Sea. Moreover, we have taken from you, 
not only much of the blood that runs through our veins, but 
much of the thought that shapes our minds. For generations 
American scholars have flocked to your universities, and, 
thanks to the wise foresight of his Imperial Majesty the 
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present Emperor, the intimate and friendly connection be- 
tween the two countries is now in every way closer than it 
.has ever been before. 

Germany is pre-eminently a country in which the world 
movement of to-day in all of its multitudinous aspects is 
plainly visible. The life of this university covers the period 
during which that movement has spread until it is felt through- 
out every continent, while its velocity has been constantly ac- 
celerating, so that the face of the world has changed, and 
is now changing, as never before. It is therefore fit and ap- 
propriate here to speak on this subject. 

When, in the slow procession of the ages, man was de- 
veloped on this planet, the change worked by his appearance 
was at first slight. Further ages passed while he groped and 
struggled by infinitesimal degrees upward through the lower 
grades of savagery; for the general law is that life which is 
advanced and complex, whatever its nature, changes more 
quickly than simpler and less advanced forms. The life of 
savages changes and advances with extreme slowness, and 
groups of savages influence one another but little. The first 
rudimentary beginnings of that complex life of communities. 
which we call civilization marked a period when man had 
already long been by far the most important creature on the 
planet. The history of the living world had become, in fact, 
the history of man, and therefore something totally different 
in kind as well as in degree from what it had been before. 
There are interesting analogies between what has gone on in 
the development of life generally and what has gone on in 
the development of human society. [These I have discussed 
in the preceding chapter.] But the differences are profound, 
and go to the root of things. 

Throughout their early stages the movements of civilization 
—for, properly speaking, there was no one movement—were 
very slow, were local in space, and were partial in the sense 
that each developed along but few lines. Of the numberless 
years that covered these early stages we have no record. They 
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were the years that saw such extraordinary discoveries and 
inventions as fire, and the wheel, and the bow, and the do- 
mestication of animals. So local were these inventions that 
at the present day there yet linger savage tribes, still fixed 
in the half-bestial life of an infinitely remote past, who know 
none of them except fire—and the discovery and use of fire 
may have marked, not the beginning of civilization, but the 
beginning of the savagery which separated man from brute. 

Even after civilization and culture had achieved a relatively 
high position, they were still purely local, and from this fact 
subject to violent shocks. Modern research has shown the 
existence in prehistoric or, at least, protohistoric times of many 
peoples who, in given localities, achieved a high and peculiar 
culture, a culture that was later so completely destroyed that 
it is difficult to say what, if any, traces it left on the subse- 
quent cultures out of which we have developed our own, while 
it is also difficult to say exactly how much any one of these 
cultures influenced any other. In many cases, as where in- 
vaders with weapons of bronze or iron conquered the neolithic 
peoples, the higher civilization completely destroyed the lower 
civilization, or barbarism, with which it came in contact. In 
other cases, while superiority in culture gave its possessors 
at the beginning a marked military and governmental su- 
periority over the neighboring peoples, yet sooner or later there 
accompanied it a certain softness or enervating quality which 
left the cultured folk at the mercy of the stark and greedy 
neighboring tribes, in whose savage souls cupidity gradually 
overcame terror and awe. Then the people that had been 
struggling upward would be engulfed, and the levelling waves 
of barbarism wash over them. But we are not yet in position 
to speak definitely on these matters, It is only the researches 
of recent years that have enabled us so much as to guess 
at the course of events in prehistoric Greece; while as yet 
we can hardly even hazard a guess as to how, for instance, 
the Hallstadt culture rose and fell, or as to the history and fate 
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of the builders of those strange ruins of which Stonehenge 
is the type. 

The first civilizations which left behind them clear records 
rose in that hoary historic past which geologically is part of 
the immediate present—and which is but a span’s length 
from the present, even when compared only with the length 
of time that man has lived on this planet. These first civiliza- 
tions were those which rose in Mesopotamia and the Nile val- 
ley some six or eight thousand years ago. As far as we 
can see, they were well-nigh independent centres of cultural 
development, and our knowledge is not such at present as to 
enable us to connect either with the early cultural movements, 
in southwestern Europe on the one hand, or in India on the 
other, or with that Chinese civilization which has been so 
profoundly affected by Indian influences. 

Compared with the civilizations with which we are best 
acquainted, the striking features in the Mesopotamian and 
Nilotic civilizations were the length of time they endured 
and their comparative changelessness. The kings, priests, and 
peoples who dwelt by the Nile or Euphrates are found thinking 
much the same thoughts, doing much the same deeds, leaving 
at least very similar records, while time passes in tens of cen- 
turies. Of course there was change; of course there were 
action and reaction in influence between them and their neigh- 
bors; and the movement of change, of development, material, 
mental, spiritual, was much faster than anything that had 
occurred during the eons of mere savagery. But in contradis- 
tinction to modern times the movement was very slow indeed; 
and, moreover, in each case it was strongly localized, while 
the field of endeavor was narrow. There were certain con- 
quests by man over nature; there were certain conquests in 
the domain of pure intellect; there were certain extensions 
which spread the area of civilized mankind. But it would be 
hard to speak of it as a “world movement” at all, for by fat 
the greater part of the habitable globe was not only unknown, 
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but its existence unguessed at, so far as peoples with any 
civilization whatsoever were concerned. 

With the downfall of these ancient civilizations there sprang 
into prominence those peoples with whom our own cultural 
history may be said to begin. Those ideas and influences in 
our lives which we can consciously trace back at all are in 
the great majority of instances to be traced to the Jew, the 
Greek, or the Roman; and the ordinary man, when he speaks 
of the nations of antiquity, has in mind specifically these three 
peoples—although, judged even by the history of which we 
have record, theirs is a very modern antiquity indeed. 

The case of the Jew was quite exceptional. His was a 
small nation, of little more consequence than the sister nations 
of Moab and Damascus, until all three, and the other petty 
states of the country, fell under the yoke of the alien. Then 
he survived, while all his fellows died. In the spiritual domain 
he contributed a religion which has been the most potent of 
all factors in its effect on the subsequent history of mankind; 
but none of his other contributions compare with the legacies 
left us by the Greek and the Roman. 

. The Greco-Roman world saw a civilization far more bril- 
liant, far more varied and intense, than any that had gone 
before it, and one that affected a far larger share of the 
world’s surface. For the first time there began to be some- 
thing which at least foreshadowed a “world movement” in 
the sense that it affected a considerable portion of the world’s 
surface and that it represented what was incomparably the 
most important of all that was happening in world history 
at the time. In breadth and depth the field of intellectual 
interest had greatly broadened at the same time that the physi- 
cal area affected by the civilization had similarly extended. 
Instead of a civilization affecting only one river valley or 
one nook of the Mediterranean, there was a civilization which 
directly or indirectly influenced mankind from the Desert of 
Sahara to the Baltic, from the Atlantic Ocean to the western- 
most mountain chains that spring from the Himalayas. 
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Throughout most of this region there began to work certain 
influences which, though with widely varying intensity, did 
nevertheless tend to affect a large portion of mankind. In 
many of the forms of science, in almost all the forms of 
art, there was great activity. In addition to great soldiers 
there were great administrators and statesmen whose concern 
was with the fundamental questions of social and civil life. 
Nothing like the width and variety of intellectual achievement 
and understanding had ever before been known; and for the 
first time we come across great intellectual leaders, great phi- 
losophers and writers, whose works are a part of all that is 
highest in modern thought, whose writings are as alive to- 
day as when they were first issued; and there were others of 
even more daring and original temper, a philosopher like 
Democritus, a poet like Lucretius, whose minds leaped ahead 
through the centuries and saw what none of their contempo- 
raries saw, but who were so hampered by their surroundings 
that it was physically impossible for them to leave to the 
later world much concrete addition to knowledge. The civili- 
zation was one of comparatively rapid change, viewed by 
the standard of Babylon and Memphis. There was incessant 
movement; and, moreover, the whole system went down with 
a crash to seeming destruction after a period short compared 
with that covered by the reigns of a score of Egyptian dynas- 
ties, or with the time that elapsed between a Babylonian defeat 
by Elam and a war sixteen centuries later which fully 
avenged it. 

This civilization flourished with brilliant splendor. Then it 
fell. In its northern seats it was overwhelmed by a wave 
of barbarism from among those half-savage peoples from 
whom you and I, my hearers, trace our descent. In the south 
and east it was destroyed later, but far more thoroughly, by 
invaders of an utterly different type. Both conquests were 
of great importance; but it was the northern conquest which 
in its ultimate effects was of by far the greatest importance. 

With the advent of the Dark Ages the movement of course 
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ceased, and it did not begin anew for many centuries; while 
a thousand years passed before it was once more in full 
swing, so far as European civilization, so far as the world 
civilization of to-day, is concerned. During all those centuries 
the civilized world, in our acceptation of the term, was oc- 
cupied, as its chief task, in slowly climbing back to the 
position from which it had fallen after the age of the An- 
tonines. Of course a general statement like this must be ac- 
cepted with qualifications. There is no hard-and-fast line 
between one age or period and another, and in no age is 
either progress or retrogression universal in all things. There 
were many points in which the Middle Ages, because of the 
simple fact that they were Christian, surpassed the brilliant 
pagan civilization of the past; and there are some points in 
which the civilization that succeeded them has sunk below 
the level of the ages which saw such mighty masterpieces 
of poetry, of architecture—especially cathedral architecture— 
and of serene spiritual and forceful lay leadership. But they 
were centuries of violence, rapine, and cruel injustice; and 
truth was so little heeded that the noble and daring spirits 
who sought it, especially in its scientific form, did so in deadly 
peril of the fagot and the halter. 

During this period there were several very important extra- 
European movements, one or two of which deeply affected 
Europe. Islam arose, and conquered far and wide, uniting fun- 
damentally different races into a brotherhood of feeling which 
Christianity has never been able to rival, and at the time 
of the Crusades profoundly influencing European culture. 
It produced a civilization of its own, brilliant and here and 
there useful, but hopelessly limited when compared with the 
civilization of which we ourselves are the heirs. The great 
cultured peoples of southeastern and eastern Asia continued 
their checkered development totally unaffected by, and with- 
out knowledge of, any European influence. 

Throughout the whole period there came against Europe, 
out of the unknown wastes of central Asia, an endless suc- 
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cession of strange and terrible conqueror races whose mission 
was mere destruction—Hun and Avar, Mongol, Tartar, and 
Turk. These fierce and squalid tribes of warrior horsemen 
fiailed mankind with red scourges, wasted and destroyed, and 
then vanished from the ground they had overrun. But in no 
way worth noting did they count in the advance of mankind. 

At last, a little over four hundred years ago, the movement 
toward a world civilization took up its interrupted march. 
The beginning of the modern movement may roughly be taken 
as synchronizing with the discovery of printing, and with 
that series of bold sea ventures which culminated in the dis- 
covery of America; and, after these two epochal feats had 
begun to produce their full effects in material and intellectual 
life, it became inevitable that civilization should thereafter 
differ not only in degree but even in kind from all that had 
gone before. Immediately after the voyages of Columbus 
and Vasco da Gama there began a tremendous religious fer- 
ment; the awakening of intellect went hand in hand with the 
moral uprising; the great names of Copernicus, Bruno, Kep- 
ler, and Galileo show that the mind of man was breaking the 
fetters that had cramped it; and for the first time experimen- 
tation was used as a check upon observation and theorization. 
Since then, century by century, the changes have increased in 
rapidity and complexity, and have attained their maximum 
in both respects during the century just past. Instead of 
being directed by one or two dominant peoples, as was the 
case with all similar movements of the past, the new move- 
ment was shared by many different nations. From every stand- 
point it has been of infinitely greater moment than anything 
hitherto seen. Not in one but in many different peoples there 
has been extraordinary growth in wealth, in population, in 
power of organization, and in mastery over mechanical activity 
and natural resources. All of this has been accompanied and 
signalized by an immense outburst of energy and restless initia- 
tive. The result is as varied as it is striking. 

In the first place, representatives of this civilization, by 
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their conquest of space, were enabled to spread into all the 
practically vacant continents, while at the same time, by their 
triumphs in organization and mechanical invention, they ac- 
quired an unheard-of military superiority as compared with 
their former rivals. To these two facts is primarily due the 
further fact that for the first time there is really something 
that approaches a world civilization, a world movement. The 
spread of the European peoples since the days of Ferdinand 
the Catholic and Ivan the Terrible has been across every sea 
and over every continent. In places the conquests have been 
ethnic; that is, there has been a new wandering of the peoples, 
and new commonwealths have sprung up in which the people 
are entirely or mainly of European blood. This is what hap- 
pened in the temperate and subtropical regions of the Western 
Hemisphere, in Australia, in portions of northern Asia and 
southern Africa. In other places the conquest has been purely 
political, the Europeans representing for the most part merely 
a small caste of soldiers and administrators, as in most of 
tropical Asia and Africa, and in much of tropical America. 
Finally, here and there instances occur where there has been 
no conquest at all, but where an alien people is profoundly 
and radically changed by the mere impact of Western civiliza- 
tion. The most extraordinary instance of this, of course, is 
Japan; for Japan’s growth and change during the last half- 
century has been in many ways the most striking phenomenon 
of all history. Intensely proud of her past history, intensely 
loyal to certain of her past traditions, she has yet with a 
single effort wrenched herself free from all hampering ancient 
ties, and with a bound has taken her place among the leading 
civilized nations of mankind. 

There are, of course, many grades between these different 
types of influence, but the net outcome of what has occurred 
during the last four centuries is that civilization of the Euro- 
pean type now exercises a more or less profound effect over 
practically the entire world. There are nooks and corners to 
which it has not yet penetrated; but there is at present no 
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large space of territory in which the general movement of 
civilized activity does not make itself more or less felt. This 
represents something wholly different from what has ever 
hitherto been seen. In the greatest days of Roman dominion 
the influence of Rome was felt over only a relatively small 
portion of the world’s surface. Over much the larger part 
of the world the process of change and development was ab- 
solutely unaffected by anything that occurred in the Roman 
Empire; and those communities the play of whose influence 
was felt in action and reaction, and in interaction, among them- 
selves, were grouped immediately around the Mediterranean. 
Now, however, the whole world is bound together as never 
before; the bonds are sometimes those of hatred rather than 
love, but they are bonds nevertheless. 

Frowning or hopeful, every man of leadership in any line 
of thought or effort must now look beyond the limits of his 
own country. The student of sociology may live in Berlin or 
Saint Petersburg, Rome or London, or he may live in Mel- 
bourne or San Francisco or Buenos Ayres; but in whatever 
city he lives, he must pay heed to the studies of men who 
live in each of the other cities. When in America we study 
labor problems and attempt to deal with subjects such as life- 
insurance for wage-workers, we turn to see what you do here 
in Germany, and we also turn to see what the far-off com- 
monwealth of New Zealand is doing. When a great German 
scientist is warring against the most dreaded enemies of man- 
kind, creatures of infinitesimal size which the microscope re- 
veals in his blood, he may spend his holidays of study in 
central Africa or in eastern Asia; and he must know what is 
accomplished in the laboratories of Tokio, just as he must know 
the details of that practical application of science which has 
changed the Isthmus of Panama from a death-trap into what 
is almost a health resort. Every progressive in China is striv- 
ing to introduce Western methods of education and adminis- 
tration, and hundreds of European and American books are 
now translated into Chinese. The influence of European gov- 
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ernmental principles is strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
admiration for them has broken down the iron barriers of 
Moslem conservatism, so that their introduction has become 
a burning question in Turkey and Persia; while the very un- 
rest, the impatience of European or American control, in 
India, Egypt, or the Philippines, takes the form of demanding 
that the government be assimilated more closely to what it is 
in England or the United States. The deeds and works of 
any great statesman, the preachings of any great ethical, so- 
cial, or political teacher, now find echoes in both hemispheres 
and in every continent. From a new discovery in science to 
a new method of combating or applying socialism, there is 
no movement of note which can take place in any part of 
the globe without powerfully affecting masses of people in 
Europe, America, and Australia, in Asia and Africa. For 
weal or for woe, the peoples of mankind are knit together 
far closer than ever before. 

So much for the geographical side of the expansion of 
modern civilization. But only a few of the many and in- 
tense activities of modern civilization have found their ex- 
pression on this side. The movement has been just as striking 
in its conquest over natural forces, in its searching inquiry 
into and about the soul of things. 

The conquest over Nature has included an extraordinary 
increase in every form of knowledge of the world we live 
in, and also an extraordinary increase in the power of utilizing 
the forces of Nature. In both directions the advance has 
been very great during the past four or five centuries, and in 
both directions it has gone on with ever-increasing rapidity 
during the last century. After the great age of Rome had 
passed, the boundaries of knowledge shrank, and in many 
cases it was not until well-nigh our own times that her do- 
main was once again pushed beyond the ancient landmarks. 
About the year 150 A. D., Ptolemy, the geographer, published 
his map of central Africa and the sources of the Nile, and 
this map was more accurate than any which we had as late 
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as 1850 A. D. More was known of physical science, and more 
of the truth about the physical world was guessed at, in the 
days of Pliny, than was known or guessed until the modern 
movement began. The case was the same as regards military 
science. At the close of the Middle Ages the weapons were 
what they had always been—sword, shield, bow, spear; and 
any improvement in them was more than offset by the loss 
in knowledge of military organization, in the science of war, 
and in military leadership since the days of Hannibal and 
Cesar, A hundred years ago, when this university was 
founded, the methods of transportation did not differ in the 
essentials from what they had been among the highly civilized 
nations of antiquity. Travellers and merchandise went by 
land in wheeled vehicles or on beasts of burden, and by sea 
in boats propelled by sails or by oars; and news was conveyed 
as it always had been conveyed. What improvements there 
had been had been in degree only and not in kind; and in some 
respects there had been retrogression rather than advance. 
There were many parts of Europe where the roads were cer- 
tainly worse than the old Roman post-roads; and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, for instance, was by no means as well policed 
as in the days of Trajan. Now steam and electricity have 
worked a complete revolution; and the resulting immensely 
increased ease of communication has in its turn completely 
changed all the physical questions of human life. A voyage 
from Egypt to England was nearly as serious an affair in 
the eighteenth century as in the second; and the news com- 
munications between the two lands were not materially im- 
proved. A graduate of your university to-day can go to 
mid-Asia or mid-Africa with far less consciousness of per- 
forming a feat of note than would have been the case a hun- 
dred years ago with a student who visited Sicily and Andalusia. 
Moreover, the invention and use of machinery run by steam 
or electricity have worked a revolution in industry as great 
as the revolution in transportation; so that here again the 
difference between ancient and modern civilization is one not 
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merely of degree but of kind. In many vital respects the 
huge modern city differs more from all preceding cities than 
any of these differed one from the other; and the giant fac- 
tory town is of and by itself one of the most formidable 
problems of modern life. 

Steam and electricity have given the race dominion over 
land and water such as it never had before; and now the 
conquest of the air is directly impending. As books preserve 
thought through time, so the telegraph and the telephone trans- 
mit it through the space they annihilate, and therefore minds 
are swayed one by another without regard to the limitations 
of space and time which formerly forced each community to 
work in comparative isolation. It is the same with the body 
as with the brain. The machinery of the factory and the farm 
enormously multiplies bodily skill and vigor. Countless trained 
intelligences are at work to teach us how to avoid or counter- 
act the effects of waste. Of course some of the agents in 
the modern scientific development of natural resources deal 
with resources of such a kind that their development means 
their destruction, so that exploitation on a grand scale means 
an intense rapidity of development purchased at the cost of 
a speedy exhaustion. The enormous and constantly increasing 
output of coal and iron necessarily means the approach of 
the day when our children’s children, or their children’s chil- 
dren, shall dwell in an ironless age—and, later on, in an age 
without coal—and will have to try to invent or develop new 
sources for the production of heat and use of energy. But 
as regards many another natural resource, scientific civilization 
teaches us how to preserve it through use. The best use of 
field and forest will leave them decade by decade, century by 
century, more fruitful; and we have barely begun to use the 
indestructible power that comes from harnessed water. The 
conquests of surgery, of medicine, the conquests in the entire 
field of hygiene and sanitation, have been literally marvel- 
lous; the advances in the past century or two have been over 
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more ground than was covered during the entire previous his- 
tory of the human race. 

The advances in the realm of pure intellect have been of 
equal note, and they have been both intensive and extensive. 
Great virgin fields of learning and wisdom have been discov- 
ered by the few, and at the same time knowledge has spread 
among the many to a degree never dreamed of before. Old 
men among us have seen in their own generation the rise of 
the first rational science of the evolution of life. The as- 
tronomer and the chemist, the psychologist and the historian, 
and all their brethren in many different fields of wide endeavor, 
work with a training and knowledge and method which are 
in effect instruments of precision, differentiating their labors 
from the labors of their predecessors as the rifle is differen- 
tiated from the bow. 

The play of new forces is as evident in the moral and 
spiritual world as in the world of the mind and the body. 
Forces for good and forces for evil are everywhere evident, 
each acting with a hundred or a thousandfold the intensity 
with which it acted in former ages. Over the whole earth 
the swing of the pendulum grows more and more rapid, the 
mainspring coils and spreads at a rate constantly quickening, 
the whole world movement is of constantly accelerating velocity. 

In this movement there are signs of much that bodes ill. 
The machinery is so highly geared, the tension and strain are 
so great, the effort and the output have alike so increased, 
that there is cause to dread the ruin that would come from 
any great accident, from any breakdown, and also the ruin 
that may come from the mere wearing out of the machine 
itself. The only previous civilization with which our modern 
civilization can be in any way compared is that period of 
Greco-Roman civilization extending, say, from the Athens of 
Themistocles to the Rome of Marcus Aurelius. Many of the 
forces and tendencies which were then at work are at work 
now. Knowledge, luxury, and refinement, wide material con- 
quests, territorial administration on a vast scale, an increase 
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in the mastery of mechanical appliances and in applied science 
—all these mark our civilization as they marked the wonderful 
civilization that flourished in the Mediterranean lands twenty 
centuries ago; and they preceded the downfall of the older 
civilization. Yet the differences are many, and some of them 
are quite as striking as the similarities. The single fact that 
the old civilization was based upon slavery shows the chasm 
that separates the two. Let me point out one further and 
very significant difference in the development of the two 
civilizations, a difference so obvious that it is astonishing that 
it has not been dwelt upon by men of letters. 

One of the prime dangers of civilization has always been 
its tendency to cause the loss of virile fighting virtues, of the 
fighting edge. When men get too comfortable and lead too 
luxurious lives, there is always danger lest the softness eat 
like an acid into their manliness of fibre. The barbarian, be- 
cause of the very conditions of his life, is forced to keep 
and develop certain hardy qualities which the man of civiliza- 
tion tends to lose, whether he be clerk, factory hand, mer- 
chant, or even a certain type of farmer. Now, I will not 
assert that in modern civilized society these tendencies have 
been wholly overcome; but there has been a much more suc- 
cessful effort to overcome them than was the case in the early 
civilizations. This is curiously shown by the military history 
of the Greco-Roman period as compared with the history of 
the last four or five centuries here in Europe and among na- 
tions of European descent. In the Grecian and Roman mili- 
tary history the change was steadily from a citizen army 
to an army of mercenaries. In the days of the early greatness 
of Athens, Thebes, and Sparta, in the days when the Roman 
republic conquered what world it knew, the armies were filled 
with citizen soldiers. But gradually the citizens refused to 
serve in the armies, or became unable to render good service. 
The Greek states described by Polybius, with but few excep- 
tions, hired others to do their fighting for them. The Ro- 
mans of the days of Augustus had utterly ceased to furnish 
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any cavalry, and were rapidly ceasing to furnish any infan- 
try, to the legions and cohorts. When the civilization came 
to an end, there were no longer citizens in the ranks of the 
soldiers. The change from the citizen army to the army of 
mercenaries had been completed. 

Now the exact reverse has been the case with us in modern 
times. A few centuries ago the mercenary soldier was the 
principal figure in most armies, and in great numbers of cases 
the mercenary soldier was an alien. In the wars of religion 
in France, in the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, in the wars 
that immediately thereafter marked the beginning of the 
break-up of the great Polish kingdom, the regiments and bri- 
gades of foreign soldiers formed a striking and leading feature 
in every army. Too often the men of the country in which 
the fighting took place played merely the ignoble part of 
victims, the burghers and peasants appearing in but limited 
numbers in the mercenary armies by which they were plun- 
dered. Gradually this has all changed, until now practically 
every army is a citizen army, and the mercenary has almost 
disappeared, while the army exists on a vaster scale than ever 
before in history. This is so among the military monarchies 
of Europe. In our own Civil War of the United States 
the same thing occurred, peaceful people as we are. At that 
time more than two generations had passed since the war 
of independence. During the whole of that period the people 
had been engaged in no life-and-death struggle; and yet, 
when the Civil War broke out, and after some costly and 
bitter lessons at the beginning, the fighting spirit of the people 
was shown to better advantage than ever before. The war 
was peculiarly a war for a principle, a war waged by each 
side for an ideal, and while faults and shortcomings were plen- 
tiful among the combatants, there was comparatively little 
sordidness of motive or conduct. In such a giant struggle, 
where across the warp of so many interests is shot the woof 
of so many purposes, dark strands and bright, strands sombre 
and brilliant, are always intertwined; inevitably there was cor- 
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ruption here and there in the Civil War; but all the leaders 
on both sides and the great majority of the enormous masses 
of fighting men wholly disregarded, and were wholly unin- 
fluenced by, pecuniary considerations. There were, of course, 
foreigners who came over to serve as soldiers of fortune for 
money or for love of adventure; but the foreign-born citizens 
served in much the same proportion, and from the same 
motives, as the native-born. Taken as a whole, it was, even 
more than the Revolutionary War, a true citizens’ fight, and 
the armies of Grant and Lee were as emphatically citizen armies 
as the Athenian, Theban, or Spartan armies in the great age 
of Greece, or as a Roman army in the days of the republic. 

Another striking contrast in the course of modern civiliza- 
tion as compared with the later stages of the Greco-Roman 
or classic civilization is to be found in the relations of wealth 
and politics. In classic times, as the civilization advanced 
toward its zenith, politics became a recognized means of ac- 
cumulating great wealth. Cesar was again and again on 
the verge of bankruptcy; he spent an enormous fortune; 
and he recouped himself by the money which he made out of 
his political-military career. Augustus established imperial 
Rome on firm foundations by the use he made of the huge 
fortune he had acquired by plunder. What a contrast is of- 
fered by the careers of Washington and Lincoln! There were 
a few exceptions in ancient days; but the immense majority 
of the Greeks and the Romans, as their civilizations culminated, 
accepted money-making on a large scale as one of the inci- 
dents of a successful public career. Now all of this is in 
sharp contrast to what has happened within the last two or 
three centuries. During this time there has been a steady 
growth away from the theory that money-making is permis- 
sible in an honorable public career. In this respect the stand- 
ard has been constantly elevated, and things which statesmen 
had no hesitation in doing three centuries or two centuries 
ago, and which did not seriously hurt a public career even a 
century ago, are now utterly impossible. Wealthy men still 
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exercise a large, and sometimes an improper, influence in 
politics, but it is apt to be an indirect influence; and in the 
advanced states the mere suspicion that the wealth of public 
men is obtained or added to as an incident of their public 
careers will bar them from public life. Speaking generally, 
wealth may very greatly influence modern political life, but 
it is not acquired in political life. The colonial administrators, 
German or American, French or English, of this generation 
lead careers which, as compared with the careers of other 
men of like ability, show too little rather than too much regard 
for money-making; and literally a world scandal would be 
caused by conduct which a Roman proconsul would have 
regarded as moderate, and which would not have been espe- 
cially uncommon even in the administration of England a 
century and a half ago. On the whole, the great statesmen 
of the last few generations have been either men of moderate 
means or, if men of wealth, men whose wealth was diminished 
rather than increased by their public services. 

I have dwelt on these points merely because it is well to 
emphasize in the most emphatic fashion the fact that in many 
respects there is a complete lack of analogy between the civili- 
zation of to-day and the only other civilization in any way 
comparable to it, that of the ancient Greco-Roman lands. 
There are, of course, many points in which the analogy is close, 
and in some of these points the resemblances are as ominous as 
they are striking. But most striking of all is the fact that 
in point of physical extent, of wide diversity of interest, and 
of extreme velocity of movement, the present civilization can 
be compared to nothing that has ever gone before. It is now 
literally a world movement, and the movement is growing ever 
more rapid and is ever reaching into new fields. Any con- 
siderable influence exerted at one point is certain to be felt 
with greater or less effect at almost every other point. Every 
path of activity open to the human intellect is followed with 
an eagerness and success never hitherto dreamed of. We have 
established complete liberty of conscience, and, in consequence, 
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a complete liberty for mental activity. All free and daring souls 
have before them a well-nigh limitless opening for endeavor 
of any kind. 

Hitherto every civilization that has arisen has been able to 
develop only a comparatively few activities; that is, its field 
of endeavor has been limited in kind as well as in locality. 
There have, of course, been great movements, but they were 
of practically only one form of activity; and, although usually 
this set in motion other kinds of activities, such was not al- 
ways the case. The great religious movements have been the 
pre-eminent examples of this type. But they are not the only 
ones. Such peoples as the Mongols and the Pheenicians, at 
almost opposite poles of cultivation, have represented move- 
ments in which one element, military or commercial, so over- 
shadowed all other elements that the movement died out chiefly 
because it was one-sided. The extraordinary outburst of ac- 
tivity among the Mongols of the thirteenth century was almost 
purely a military movement, without even any great admin- 
istrative side; and it was therefore well-nigh purely a move- 
ment of destruction. The individual prowess and hardihood of 
the Mongols, and the perfection of their military organization 
rendered their armies incomparably superior to those of any 
European, or any other Asiatic, power of that day. They con- 
quered from the Yellow Sea to the Persian Gulf and the Adri- 
atic; they seized the imperial throne of China; they slew the 
Caliph in Bagdad; they founded dynasties in India. The 
fanaticism of Christianity and the fanaticism of Mohamme- 
danism were alike powerless against them. The valor of the 
bravest fighting men in Europe was impotent to check them. 
They trampled Russia into bloody mire beneath the hoofs 
of their horses; they drew red furrows of destruction across 
Poland and Hungary; they overthrew with ease any force 
from western Europe that dared encounter them. Yet they 
had no root of permanence; their work was mere evil while 
it lasted, and it did not last long; and when they vanished 
they left hardly a trace behind them. So the extraordinary 
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Pheenician civilization was almost purely a mercantile, a busi- 
ness civilization, and though it left an impress on the life that 
came aiter, this impress was faint indeed compared to that 
left, for instance, by the Greeks with their many-sided de- 
velopment. Yet the Greek civilization itself fell because this 
many-sided development became too exclusively one of intellect, 
at the expense of character, at the expense of the fundamental 
qualities which fit men to govern both themselves and others. 
When the Greek lost the sterner virtues, when his soldiers 
lost the fighting edge, and his statesmen grew corrupt, while 
the people became a faction-torn and pleasure-loving rabble, 
then the doom of Greece was at hand, and not all their cul- 
tivation, their intellectual brilliancy, their artistic development, 
their adroitness in speculative science, could save the Hellenic 
peoples as they bowed before the sword of the iron Roman. 

What is the lesson to us to-day? Are we to go the way 
of the older civilizations? The immense increase in the area 
of civilized activity to-day, so that it is nearly coterminous 
with the world’s surface; the immense increase in the multi- 
tudinous variety of its activities; the immense increase in the 
velocity of the world movement—are all these to mean merely 
that the crash will be all the more complete and terrible when 
it comes? We can not be certain that the answer will be in 
the negative; but of this we can be certain, that we shall 
not go down in ruin unless we deserve and earn our end. 
There is no necessity for us to fall; we can hew out our des- 
tiny for ourselves, if only we have the wit and the courage and 
the honesty. 

Personally, I do not believe that our civilization will fall. 
I think that on the whole we have grown better and not worse. 
I think that on the whole the future holds more for us than 
even the great past has held. But, assuredly, the dreams of 
golden glory in the future will not come true unless, high of 
heart and strong of hand, by our own mighty deeds we 
make them come true. We can not afford to develop any one 
set of qualities, any one set of activities, at the cost of seeing 
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others, equally necessary, atrophied. Neither the military effi- 
ciency of the Mongol, the extraordinary business ability of 
the Phcenician, nor the subtle and polished intellect of the Greek 
availed to avert destruction. 

We, the men of to-day and of the future, need many quali- 
ties if we are to do our work well. We need, first of all and 
most important of all, the qualities which stand at the base 
of individual, of family life, the fundamental and essential 
qualities—the homely, every-day, all-important virtues. If the 
average man will not work, if he has not in him the will and 
the power to be a good husband and father; if the average 
woman is not a good housewife, a good mother of many healthy 
children, then the state will topple, will go down, no matter 
what may be its brilliance of artistic development or material 
achievement. But these homely qualities are not enough. 
There must, in addition, be that power of organization, that 
power of working in common fer a common end, which the 
German people have shown in such signal fashion during the 
last half-century. Moreover, the things of the spirit are even 
more important than the things of the body. We can well 
do without the hard intolerance and arid intellectual barren- 
ness Of what was worst in the theological systems of the 
past, but there has never been greater need of a high and 
fine religious spirit than at the present time. So, while we 
can laugh good-humoredly at some of the pretensions of mod- 
ern philosophy in its various branches, it would be worse than 
folly on our part to ignore our need of intellectual leadership. 
Your own great Frederick once said that if he wished to 
punish a province he would leave it to be governed by philos- 
ophers; the sneer had in it an element of justice; and yet no 
one better than the great Frederick knew the value of philoso- 
phers, the value of men of science, men of letters, men of 
art. It would be a bad thing indeed to accept Tolstoi as 
a guide in social and moral matters; but it «would also be a 
bad thing not to have Tolstoi, not to profit by the lofty side 
of his teachings. There are plenty of scientific men whose 
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hard arrogance, whose cynical materialism, whose dogmatic 
intolerance, put them on a level with the bigoted medieval 
ecclesiasticism which they denounce. Yet our debt to scien- 
tific men is incalculable, and our civilization of to-day would 
have reft from it all that which most highly distinguishes it 
if the work of the great masters of science during the past 
four centuries were now undone or forgotten. Never has 
philanthropy, humanitarianism, seen such development as now; 
and though we must all beware of the folly, and the vicious- 
ness no worse than folly, which marks the believer in the 
perfectibility of man when his heart runs away with his head, 
or when vanity usurps the place of conscience, yet we must 
remember also that it is only by working along the lines laid 
down by the philanthropists, by the lovers of mankind, that 
we can be sure of lifting our civilization to a higher and 
more permanent plane of well-being than was ever attained 
by any preceding civilization. Unjust war is to be abhorred; 
but woe to the nation that does not make ready to hold its 
own in time of need against all who would harm it! And woe 
thrice over to the nation in which the average man loses the 
fighting edge, loses the power to serve as a soldier if the day 
of need should arise! 

It is no impossible dream to build up a civilization in which 
morality, ethical development, and a true feeling of brother- 
hood shall all alike be divorced from false sentimentality, and 
from the rancorous and evil passions which, curiously enough, 
so often accompany professions of sentimental attachment to 
the rights of man; in which a high material development in 
the things of the body shall be achieved without subordina- 
_ tion of the things of the soul; in which there shall be a genuine 
desire for peace and justice without loss of those virile quali- 
ties without which no love of peace or justice shall avail any 
race; in which the fullest development of scientific research, 
the great distinguishing feature of our present civilization, 
shall yet not imply a belief that intellect can ever take the 
place of character—for, from the standpoint of the nation as 
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of the individual, it is character that is the one vital 
possession. 

Finally, this world movement of civilization, this move- 
ment which is now felt throbbing in every corner of the globe, 
should bind the nations of the world together while yet leaving 
unimpaired that love of country in the individual citizen which 
in the present stage of the world’s progress is essential to the 
world’s well-being. You, my hearers, and I who speak to 
you, belong to different nations. Under modern conditions 
the books we read, the news sent by telegraph to our news- 
papers, the strangers we meet, half of the things we hear 
and do each day, all tend to bring us into touch with other 
peoples. Each people can do justice to itself only if it does 
justice to others; but each people can do its part in the world 
movement for all only if it first does its duty within its own 
household. The good citizen must be a good citizen of his 
own country first before he can with advantage be a citizen of 
the world at large. I wish you well. I believe in you and 
your future. I admire and wonder at the extraordinary great- 
ness and variety of your achievements in so many and such 
widely different fields; and my admiration and regard are all 
the greater, and not the less, because I am so profound a be- 
liever in the institutions and the people of my own land. 
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PRODUCTIVE SCHOLARSHIP? 


HAT counts in a man or in a nation is not what the 

| \ man or the nation can do, but what he or it actually 

does. Scholarship that consists in mere learning, but 

finds no expression in production, may be of interest and value 

to the individual, just as ability to shoot well at clay pigeons 

may be of interest and value to him, but it ranks no higher 

unless it finds expression in achievement. From the stand- 

point of the nation, and from the broader standpoint of man- 

kind, scholarship is of worth chiefly when it is productive, 
when the scholar not merely receives or acquires, but gives. 

Of course there is much production by scholarly men which 
is not, strictly speaking, scholarship; any more than the men 
themselves, despite their scholarly tastes and attributes, would 
claim to be scholars in the technical or purely erudite sense. 
The exceedingly valuable and extensive work of Edward Cope 
comes under the head of science, and represents original in- 
vestigation and original thought concerning what that inves- 
tigation showed; yet if the word scholarship is used broadly, 
his work must certainly be called productive scientific scholar- 
ship. General Alexander’s capital “Memoirs of a Confederate’’ 
show that a man who is a first-class citizen as well as a first- 
class fighting man may also combine the true scholar’s power 
of research and passion for truth with the ability to see clearly 
and to state clearly what he has seen. Mr, Hannis Taylor’s 
history of “The Origin and Growth of the American Consti- 
tution” and General Francis V. Greene’s history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution could have been written only by scholars. Such 
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altogether delightful volumes of essays as Mr. Crothers’s 
“Gentle Reader,” ‘““Pardoner’s Wallet,” and “Among Friends” 
may not, in the strictest sense of the word, represent scholarship 
any more than the “Essays of Elia” represent scholarship ; 
but they represent more than scholarship, and they could have 
been written only by a man of scholarly attributes. The same 
thing is true of Mr. Maurice Egan, now our Minister to Den- 
mark—who so well upholds the tradition which has always 
identified American men of letters with American diplomacy— 
in his essays in Comparative Literature, named, as I think not 
altogether happily, from the first essay, “The Ghost in Ham- 
let.” Mr. Egan writes not merely with charm but as no one 
but a man of scholarly attributes could write—and, by the 
way, his dedication to Archbishop John Lancaster Spalding 
is a dedication to a man whose lofty spiritual teachings have 
been expressed in singularly beautiful English. In its most 
perfect expression scholarship must utter itself with literary 
charm and distinction; although, I am sorry to say, the pro- 
fessional scholars sometimes actually distrust scholarship which 
is able thus to bring forth wisdom divorced from pedantry and 
dryness. As an example, Gilbert Murray’s “Rise of the Greek 
Epic” not only shows profound scholarship and the profound 
scholarly instinct which can alone profit by the mere erudition 
of scholarship, but is also so delightfully written as to be as 
interesting as the most interesting novel ; and, curiously enough, 
this very fact, coupled with the fact that Mr. Murray’s trans- 
lations of Euripides and Aristophanes are so attractive, has 
tended to excite distrust of him in the minds of worthy schol- 
ars whose productions are themselves free from all taint of 
interest, from all taint of literary charm. Professor Louns- 
bury’s extraordinary scholarship has been fully appreciated 
only by the best scholars; and this partly because of the very 
fact of his many-sided development in the field of intellectual 
endeavor. 

But I speak now of works of scholarship in the more con- 
ventional sense, of works which show scholarship such as Lea 
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showed in his history of the Inquisition, such as Child showed 
in his studies of English ballad poetry. 

Mr. Taylor’s study of “The Medieval Mind’ is a note- 
worthy contribution—I am tempted to say the most noteworthy 
of recent contributions—to the best kind of productive scholar- 
ship. His erudition is extraordinary in breadth and depth, 
his grasp of the subject no less marked than his power of 
conveying to others what he has thus grasped. He is not only 
faithful to the truth in large things, he is accurate in small 
matters also; and where he makes use of any statement he 
always shows that there is justification for it; although, by 
the way, I can only guess at his reason for calling Attila a 
“Turanian’’—a word which carries a pleasant flavor of pre- 
Victorian ethnology, and might just about as appropriately be 
applied to Tecumseh. As he expressly states, Mr. Taylor is 
not concerned with the brutalities of medizval life, nor with 
the lower grades of ignorance and superstition which abounded 
in the Middle Ages, but with the more informed and con- 
structive spirit of the medizval time. There is, of course, no 
hard and sharp line to be drawn between medieval time and, 
on the one hand, what is “ancient” and, on the other hand, what 
is “modern”; but for his purposes he treats the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries as showing the culmination of the me- 
dizval spirit in its most characteristic form; although he also 
incidentally touches on things that occurred in the fourteenth 
century, and of course covers the slow upward movement 
through the Dark Ages (as to which he does rather less than 
justice to the Carolingian revival of learning), when men were 
groping in the black abyss into which civilization so rapidly 
slid after the close of the second century. His mastery of 
the facts is well-nigh perfect, and he handles them with singular 
sympathy. In such chapters as “The Spotted Actuality” he 
makes it evident that he has constantly before his own mind 
the whole picture. The ordinary reader, however, needs to 
remember that it is no part of Mr. Taylor’s purpose to present 
this whole picture, but merely to make a study somewhat anal- 
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ogous to what a study of the intellect of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would be if it dealt exclusively with the thought of the 
various universities of Europe and America and of circles 
like that of Emerson at Concord and Goethe at Weimar. In- 
deed, this comparison is hardly accurate, for the universities 
of the nineteenth century had a far closer connection with 
the living thought of the day than was true of the universities 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The latter (like their 
feeble survivals in the Spanish-speaking countries) much more 
closely resembled the ordinary type of Mohammedan university 
of the present day, such a university as the big Mohammedan 
university at Cairo, than they resembled any modern uni- 
versity worth calling such, or, indeed, any ancient university 
of living and creative force. 

The schoolmen of the Middle Ages and the universities in 
which they flourished are well worth such study as that which 
Mr. Taylor gives them, if only because they represented what 
regarded itself as the highest spiritual and intellectual teach- 
ing of the time, and because they symbolized the forces which 
manifested themselves with infinitely more permanent value in 
that wonderful cathedral architecture which was one of the 
two culminating architectural movements of all time—the 
other, of course, being the classical Greek. But the greatest 
medieval effect upon the thought of after time was produced, 
not by the schoolmen, but by works which they would hardly 
have treated as serious at all—by the Roland Song, the “‘Nibel- 
ungenlied,’”’ the Norse and Irish sagas, the Arthurian Cycle, 
including “Parsifal’’; and modern literature, on its historical 
side, may be said to have begun with Villehardouin and Join- 
ville. None of the leaders of the schools are to-day living 
forces in the sense that is true of the nameless writers who 
built up the stories of the immortal death fights in the Pyre- 
nean pass and in the hall of Etzel, or of the search for the 
Holy Grail. There are keen intellects still influenced by 
Thomas Aquinas; but all the writings of all the most famous 
doctors of the schools taken together had no such influence 
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on the religious thought of mankind as two books produced 
long afterward, with no conception of their far-reaching im- 
portance, by the obscure and humble authors of the “Imitation 
of Christ” and the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” In the thirteenth 
century the spiritual life in action, as apart from dogma, and 
as lived with the earnest desire to follow in the footsteps of 
the Christ, reached, in the person of Saint Francis of Assisi, as 
lofty a pinnacle of realized idealism as humanity has ever at- 
tained. But among those who, instead of trying simply to 
live up to their spiritual impulses, endeavored to deal authori- 
tatively in the schools with spiritual and intellectual interests, 
the complementary tyranny and servility in all such spiritual 
and intellectual matters were such as we can now hardly im- 
agine to ourselves. The one really great scientific investigator, 
Roger Bacon, who actually did put as an ideal before himself 
the honest search for truth, was imprisoned for years in con- 
sequence; and this in spite of the fact that his avowals of 
abject submission to theological authority and unquestioning 
adherence to dogma were such as we of to-day can with diffi- 
culty understand. 

At first sight such an attitude in the intellectual world seems 
incompatible with the turbulent and lawless insistence on the 
right of each individual to do whatever he saw fit in the 
political and social world which characterized the seething life 
of the time. But, as Mr. Taylor points out, the minute 
that a man in the Middle Ages began to be free in any real 
sense he tended to become an outlaw; and, moreover, the men 
who were most intolerant of restraint in matters physical and 
material made no demands whatever for intellectual or spiritual 
freedom. The ordinary knight or nobleman, the typical “man 
of action” of the period, promptly resented any attempt to 
interfere with his brutal passions or coarse appetites; but, as 
he had neither special interest nor deep conviction in merely 
intellectual matters, he was entirely willing to submit to guid- 
ance concerning them. The attitude of the great baron of the 
highest class is amusingly shown by a conversation that Join- 
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ville records as having occurred between himself and King 
Louis the Saint. Among the questions which King Louis one 
day propounded to Joinville, in the interests of the higher 
morality, was whether Joinville would rather have leprosy or 
commit a mortal sin; to which Joinville responded with cordial 
frankness that he would rather commit thirty mortal sins than 
have leprosy. Now, in addition to being a most delightful 
chronicler, Joinville was an exceptionally well-behaved and re- 
ligious baron, standing far above the average, and he was 
very careful to perform every obligation laid upon him by 
those whom he regarded as his spiritual advisers. The fact 
simply was that he had no idea of the need for spiritual or 
intellectual independence in the sense that a modern man has 
need for such independence, because he took only a superficial 
interest in anything concerned with intellectual inquiry. To 
harry a heretic or a Jew was not only a duty but a pleasure, 
and no effort whatever was needed to refrain from intel- 
lectual inquiry which presented to him not the slightest at- 
traction; but leprosy was something tangible, something real, 
and the instant that the real came into collision with even 
the most insistent supposed spiritual obligation the rugged 
old baron went into immediate revolt. 

The whole way of looking at life was so different from ours 
that only a thoroughly sympathetic and understanding writer 
like Mr. Taylor can set it forth in a manner that shall be 
sympathetic and yet not revolt us. One of his most delightful 
chapters is that on “The Heart of Heloise.’ The qualities 
that Heloise displayed are those which eternally appealed to 
what is high and fine in human life; as for her lover, Abelard, 
it is possible to pardon the abject creature only by scornfully 
condemning the age which imposed upon him the rules of 
conduct in accordance with which he lived. 

Mr. Thayer's “Life of Cavour” is another first-rate example 
of productive scholarship. It is much more than a mere 
biography. The three greatest and most influential statesmen, 
in purpose and achievement, since the close of the Napoleonic 
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epoch were Lincoln, Bismarck, and Cavour; and any account 
of either of them must necessarily be an account of the most 
vitally important things that happened to mankind during 
the period when each was playing his greatest part. An ade- 
quate biography of either must therefore be a permanent ad- 
dition to history; such a biography could be written only by 
a scholar and writer of altogether exceptional attainments; 
and such a biography has been furnished by Mr. Thayer. 
Mr. Thayer is already well known as the author of various 
volumes dealing with Italy, all of them representing work 
worth doing, and all of them leading up to and making ready 
the way for the really notable history which he has now written. 
There are other books which should be read in connection with 
it; the younger Trevelyan’s brilliant studies of Garibaldi and 
the Italian revolutionists of 1848 and the dozen years imme- 
diately succeeding, and De La Gorce’s profoundly interesting 
histories of the Second Empire and thé Second Republic in 
France, which contain the most powerful presentment of the 
period from the anti-revolutionary standpoint. Cavour not 
only did more than any other one man for Italian unity and 
independence, but he symbolized the movement as neither Gari- 
baldi the Paladin, nor Mazzini the Republican, nor even King 
Victor Emmanuel symbolized it. As Mr. Thayer describes 
Cavour’s career it is not only of interest in itself, but it is 
of interest as showing that vast and complex aggregate of con- 
tradictory forces through whose warring chaos every great 
leader who fights for the well-being of mankind must force 
his way to triumph. Cavour had to contend against foes 
within just as much as against foes without. He had to hold 
the balance between the unreasoning reactionary and the un- 
reasoning revolutionist, just exactly as on a larger or smaller 
scale all leaders in the forward movement of mankind must 
ever do. Mr. Thayer has set forth in masterly fashion the 
task to which the great statesman addressed himself and the 
manner in which that task was performed; his book is ab- 
sorbingly interesting to the general reader, and should be of 
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profit not merely to the special student but to every active 
politician who is in politics for any of the reasons which 
alone render it really worth while to be a politician at all. 
Mr. Thayer is devoted to his hero, as he ought to be; and 
he is a stanch partisan; but his obvious purpose is to be fair, 
and the principles of liberty to which he pins his faith are 
those upon which American governmental policy must always 
rest—although it is not necessary to follow him in all his 
views, as when he suddenly treats free trade from the fetish- 
istic standpoint instead of as an economic expedient to be 
judged on its merits in any given case. Every man interested 
not only in the realities but in the possibilities of political 
advance should study this book; and, in addition to its in- 
trinsic worth and interest, it is an example of the kind of 
productive scholarship which adds to the sum of American 
achievement. 


Anything that Professor Lounsbury writes is certain to be 
interesting. Any collection by him of the writings of others 
is also certain to be interesting. Probably when Mr. Louns- 
bury is doing what he himself is willing to accept as work, 
it is both so profound and so erudite that we laymen can 
do little but admire it from a distance. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he is also willing to do what he regards as play, such 
as a Life of Fenimore Cooper, or a study of English adapted 
to the needs of those who are not scholars; and all of his 
writing of this lighter kind adds markedly to the sum of 
enjoyment of laymen who are fond of reading. 

The two volumes before me illustrate the good that can be 
done by people of cultivation who at our different universities 
provide the means needed to foster productive scholarship— 
for, unfortunately, productive scholarship in this country is 
apt to be unremunerative. The slender volume on the early 
literary career of Robert Browning is based on four lectures 
delivered at the University of Virginia under the terms of 
the Barbour-Page Foundation, a foundation due to the wis- 
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dom and generosity of Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page. The “Yale 
Book of American Verse” is published by the Yale University 
Press under the auspices of the Elizabethan Club of Yale 
University, a club founded by Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran. 
It is the kind of club the possession of which every real 
university in the country must envy Yale. 

This study of Browning particularly appeals to any man 
who, although devoted to Browning, yet does not care for the 
pieces that some of the Browning clubs especially delight in. 
Browning’s great poems, those which will last as long as Eng- 
lish literature lasts, are given their full meed of praise by 
Professor Lounsbury. The other poems, those which espe- 
cially excite the interest of the average Browning society, are 
treated amusingly and on the whole very justly. Professor 
Lounsbury insists that these “poems” will not permanently last, 
because they are essentially formless, and therefore not poetry 
at all, and indeed not literature. He holds that the attraction 
such poems exercise on certain people is the attraction of the 
unintelligible. Mr. Lounsbury’s writings are always full of 
delicious touches, and he is sometimes at his best in this little 
volume, as, for instance, where he says: “In fact, commen- 
taries on Browning generally bear a close resemblance to fog- 
horns. They proclaim the existence of fog, but they do not 
disperse it.” One of his main contentions is that fundamen- 
tally the interest in those poems of Browning which are both 
very long and very obscure does not differ in kind from that 
displayed in guessing the answers to riddles or, to use a more 
dignified comparison, from that employed in the solution of 
difficult mathematical problems. 

I think, however, that for the admiration of these rather 
obscure philosophical poems of Browning there is a reason 
upon which Mr. Lounsbury has not touched. He says truly 
that the men who admire Browning are very apt to be men 
not especially drawn to writers in whom lofty speculations 
have found their fitting counterpart in clearness and beauty 
of expression; and he instances Wordsworth and Tennyson 
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as poets to be enjoyed only by men and women who have 
a certain degree of fondness for literature as literature. Now, 
I think it is true of Browning (as it is true of Walt Whitman) 
that many of the people who labor longest and hardest to 
master-his meaning are entirely mistaken in thinking that they 
enjoy him as a poet. But I do not think that Mr. Lounsbury’s 
explanation that they prize him only as a puzzle fully accounts 
for the enjoyment of many of these men or the profit they 
derive from their study. The fact is that Browning does 
represent very deep thought, very real philosophy—mixed, of 
course, with much thought that is not deep at all but only 
obscure, and much would-be philosophy that has no meaning 
whatsoever. In an instance that came to my own knowledge, 
a class of college boys in a course of literature, after carefully 
studying Browning for a couple of months, and after then 
taking up Tennyson, unanimously abandoned Tennyson and 
insisted on returning to the study of Browning. These hard- 
working, intelligent boys were not all of them merely in- 
terested in puzzles. They were not all of them blind to poetry 
as such. They did care to a certain extent for form, but pri- 
marily they were interested in the great problems of life, they 
were interested in great and noble thoughts. Doubtless many 
of them rather enjoyed having to dig out the thought from 
involved language. But probably a greater number felt a 
larger enjoyment in finding lofty thought expressed in lan- 
guage which was even more lofty than obscure. 

It is true that as a poet Browning is formless. But the 
poets who are great philosophers are few in number, and great 
philosophers who have any gift of expression whatever or 
any sense of form, or whose writings so much as approach the 
outer hem of literature, are even fewer in number. Browning 
the philosopher is not more deep than many other philosophers, 
and in form and expression he is inferior to many poets. But 
he is a philosopher, and he has form and expression. The 
philosophy he writes is literature, even though hardly in the 
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highest sense poetic literature. Therefore he appeals to men 
who are primarily interested in his writings as philosophy, 
but who do derive a certain pleasure from form or expres- 
sion; who, without being conscious of it, do like to have the 
writings they read resemble literature. These men are given 
by Browning something that no other poet and no other phi- 
losopher can give them; and I do not think that these men 
receive full justice at Mr. Lounsbury’s hands. Moreover, as 
compared to Tennyson or Longfellow, or any other of the 
more conventional poets—and I am extremely fond of these 
conventional poets—there is far more in Browning, even in 
Browning’s simpler and more understandable and formal 
poems, that gives expression to certain deep and complex 
emotions. There are many poets whom we habitually read 
far more often than Browning, and who minister better to 
our more primitive needs and emotions. There are very 
few whose lines come so naturally to us in certain great crises 
of the soul which are also crises of the intellect. 


“The Yale Book of American Verse’ is an excellent an- 
thology, and the preface is one of the best things about it. 
In this preface Mr. Lounsbury quite unconsciously shows why 
he appeals to so many men to whom a college professor who 
is nothing more than a college professor does not readily 
appeal. He mentions that on the march to Gettysburg he 
picked up a torn piece of newspaper containing certain 
verses which have always remained in his mind, and which he 
includes in this collection of verse. This is the only hint in 
Professor Lounsbury’s writings that he fought in the Civil 
War. A professor of English literature in a great university 
who in his youth fought at Gettysburg must necessarily have 
something in him that speaks not only to scholars but to 
men. 

¢This anthology includes hymns as well as secular poems. The 
collection is good in itself, as I have already said, and, more- 
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over, to all real lovers of anthologies it will also seem good 
because each of them will take much satisfaction in wondering 
why certain of his or her favorite poems have been left out 
and why certain other poems have been put in. I suppose 
every man who cares for poetry at all at times wishes that he 
could compile an anthology for his own purposes. I certainly 
so feel. I would like to compile two anthologies, one of hymns 
and one of those poems which our ancestors designated quite 
ruthlessly as “profane,” in opposition to sacred. I should not 
expect any one else to read either of my collections. I should 
not wish the edition to consist of more than one copy. But I 
would like, purely for my own use, to own that copy! In the 
anthology of hymns, for instance, besides all the great hymns, 
from Bernard of Morlais to Cowper and Wesley and Bishop 
Heber, I would like to put in some hymns as to which I know 
nothing except that I like them. Every Christmas Eve in our 
own church at Oyster Bay, for instance, the children sing a 
hymn beginning “It’s Christmas Eve on the River, it’s Christ- 
mas Eve on the Bay.’’ Of course the hymn has come to us 
from somewhere else, but I do not know from where; and 
the average native of our village firmly believes that it is 
indigenous to our own soil—which it can not be, unless it 
deals in hyperbole, for the nearest approach to a river in our 
neighborhood is the village pond. 

As for the “profane” anthology, I think I should like to 
make one consisting of several volumes. Even Mr. Louns- 
bury’s volume of American verse, though it contains some 
specimens of verse I would not have included, omits others 
which I certainly should put in. And then, think of the many, 
many volumes that would be needed to include the English 
poems, and the French poems, and the German poems from 
the Bard of the Dimbovitza, and all the other poems which 
no human being could make up his mind to see any anthology 
leave out! I fear that a perfect anthology of the kind that 
fills my dreams would be as large as the various rather dismal 
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series of volumes which contain, as we are told, “the world’s 
best literature’”—and doubtless would be as unsatisfactory. 

Meanwhile, as all this represents an unattainable dream, we 
have reason to be glad that Mr. Lounsbury’s particular anthol- 
ogy has been published. 


5 


DANTE AND THE BOWERY* 


set purpose “used the language of the market-place,’”’ so 

as to be understanded of the common people; but we do 
not in practice either admire or understand a man who writes 
in the language of our own market-place. It must be the 
Florentine market-place of the thirteenth century—not Fulton 
Market of to-day. What infinite use Dante would have made 
of the Bowery! Of course, he could have done it only because 
not merely he himself, the great poet, but his audience also, 
would have accepted it as natural. The nineteenth century was 
more apt than the thirteenth to boast of itself as being the 
greatest of the centuries; but, save as regards purely material 
objects, ranging from locomotives to bank buildings, it did 
not wholly believe in its boasting. A nineteenth-century poet, 
when trying to illustrate some point he was making, obviously 
felt uncomfortable in mentioning nineteenth-century heroes if 
he also referred to those of classic times, lest he should be 
suspected of instituting comparisons between them. A thir- 
teenth-century poet was not in the least troubled by any such 
misgivings, and quite simply illustrated his point by illusions 
to any character in history or romance, ancient or contemporary, 
that happened to occur to him. 

Of all the poets of the nineteenth century, Walt Whitman 
was the only one who dared use the Bowery—that is, use any- 
thing that was striking and vividly typical of the humanity 
around him—as Dante used the ordinary humanity of his day; 
and even Whitman was not quite natural in doing so, for he 

*The Outlook, August 26, 1911. 
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always felt that he was defying the conventions and prejudices 
of his neighbors, and his self-consciousness made him a little 
defiant. Dante was not defiant of conventions: the conven- 
tions of his day did not forbid him to use human nature just 
as he saw it, no less than human nature as he read about it. 
The Bowery is one of the great highways of humanity, a high- 
way of seething life, of varied interest, of fun, of work, of 
sordid and terrible tragedy; and it is haunted by demons as 
evil as any that stalk through the pages of the “Inferno.” But 
no man of Dante’s art and with Dante’s soul would write of 
it nowadays; and he would hardly be understood if he did. 
Whitman wrote of homely things and every-day men, and 
of their greatness, but his art was not equal to his power and 
his purpose; and, even as it was, he, the poet, by set intention, 
of the democracy, is not known to the people as widely as he 
should be known; and it is only the few—the men like Edward 
FitzGerald, John Burroughs, and W. E. Henley—who prize 
him as he ought to be prized. 

Nowadays, at the outset of the twentieth century, cultivated 
people would ridicule the poet who illustrated fundamental 
truths, as Dante did six hundred years ago, by examples drawn 
alike from human nature as he saw it around him and from 
human nature as he read of it. I suppose that this must be 
partly because we are so self-conscious as always to read a 
comparison into any illustration, forgetting the fact that no 
comparison is implied between two men, in the sense of esti- 
mating their relative greatness or importance, when the career 
of each of them is chosen merely to illustrate some given qual- 
ity that both possess. It is also probably due to the fact that 
an age in which the critical faculty is greatly developed often 
tends to develop a certain querulous inability to understand 
the fundamental truths which less critical ages accept as a 
matter of course. To such critics it seems improper, and indeed 
ludicrous, to illustrate human nature by examples chosen alike 
from the Brooklyn Navy Yard or Castle Garden and the 
Pirzus, alike from Tammany and from the Roman mob or- 
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ganized by the foes or friends of Cesar. To Dante such feel- 
ing itself would have been inexplicable. 

Dante dealt with those tremendous qualities of the human 
soul which dwarf all differences in outward and visible form 
and station, and therefore he illustrated what he meant by any 
example that seemed to him apt. Only the great names of 
antiquity had been handed down, and so, when he spoke of 
pride or violence or flattery, and wished to illustrate his thesis 
by an appeal to the past, he could speak only of great and 
prominent characters; but in the present of his day most of 
the men he knew, or knew of, were naturally people of no 
permanent importance—just as is the case in the present of 
our own day. Yet the passions of these men were the same 
as those of the heroes of old, godlike or demoniac; and so he 
unhesitatingly used his contemporaries, or his immediate pre- 
decessors, to illustrate his points, without regard to their prom- 
inence or lack of prominence. He was not concerned with 
the differences in their fortunes and careers, with their heroic 
proportions or lack of such proportions ; he was a mystic whose 
imagination soared so high and whose thoughts plumbed so 
deeply the far depths of our being that he was also quite simply 
a realist; for the eternal mysteries were ever before his mind, 
and, compared to them, the differences between the careers 
of the mighty masters of mankind and the careers of even 
very humble people seemed trivial. If we translate his com- 
parisons into the terms of our day, we are apt to feel amused 
over this trait of his, until we go a little deeper and under- 
stand that we are ourselves to blame, because we have lost the 
faculty simply and naturally to recognize that the essential 
traits of humanity are shown alike by big men and by little 
men, in the lives that are now being lived and in those that are 
long ended. 

Probably no two characters in Dante impress the ordinary 
reader more than Farinata and Capaneus: the man who raises 
himself waist-high from out his burning sepulchre, unshaken 
by torment, and the man who, with scornful disdain, refuses 
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to brush from his body the falling flames; the great souls— 
magnanimous, Dante calls them—whom no torture, no dis- 
aster, no failure of the most absolute kind could force to yield 
or to bow before the dread powers that had mastered them. 
Dante has created these men, has made them permanent addi- 
tions to the great figures of the world; they are imaginary only 
in the sense that Achilles and Ulysses are imaginary—that is, 
they are now as real as the figures of any men that ever lived. 
One of them was a mythical hero in a mythical feat, the other 
a second-rate faction leader in a faction-ridden Italian city 
of the thirteenth century, whose deeds have not the slightest 
importance aside from what Dante’s mention gives. Yet the 
two men are mentioned as naturally as Alexander and Cesar 
are mentioned. Evidently they are dwelt upon at length because 
Dante felt it his duty to express a peculiar horror for that 
fierce pride which could defy its overlord, while at the same 
time, and perhaps unwillingly, he could not conceal a certain 
shuddering admiration for the lofty courage on which this 
evil pride was based. 

The point I wish to make is the simplicity with which Dante 
illustrated one of the principles on which he lays most stress, 
by the example of a man who was of consequence only in the 
history of the parochial politics of Florence. Farinata will 
now live forever as a symbol of the soul; yet as an historical 
figure he is dwarfed beside any one of hundreds of the leaders 
in our own Revolution and Civil War. Tom Benton, of Mis- 
souri, and Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, were opposed to 
one another with a bitterness which surpassed that which rived 
asunder Guelph from Ghibellin, or black Guelph from white 
Guelph. They played mighty parts in a tragedy more tre- 
mendous than any which any medizval city ever witnessed or 
could have witnessed. Each possessed an iron will and un- 
daunted courage, physical and moral; each led a life of varied 
interest and danger, and exercised a power not possible in the 
career of the Florentine. One, the champion of the Union, 
fought for his principles as unyieldingly as the other fought 
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for what he deemed right in trying to break up the Union. 
Each was a colossal figure. Each, when the forces against 
which he fought overcame him—for in his latter years Benton 
saw the cause of disunion triumph in Missouri, just as Jeffer- 
son Davis lived to see the cause of union triumph in the Nation 
—fronted an adverse fate with the frowning defiance, the high 
heart, and the stubborn will which Dante has commemorated 
for all time in his hero who “held hell in great scorn.” Yet 
a modern poet who endeavored to illustrate such a point by 
reference to Benton and Davis would be uncomfortably con- 
scious that his audience would laugh at him. He would feel 
ill at ease, and therefore would convey the impression of being 
ill at ease, exactly as he would feel that he was posing, was 
forced and unnatural, if he referred to the deeds of the evil 
heroes of the Paris Commune as he would without hesitation 
refer to the many similar but smaller leaders of riots in the 
Roman forum. 

Dante speaks of a couple of French troubadours, or of a 
local Sicilian poet, just as he speaks of Euripides; and quite 
properly, for they illustrate as well what he has to teach; but 
we of to-day could not possibly speak of a couple of recent 
French poets or German novelists in the same connection with- 
out having an uncomfortable feeling that we ought to defend 
ourselves from possible misapprehension; and therefore we 
could not speak of them naturally. When Dante wishes to 
assail those guilty of crimes of violence, he in one stanza speaks 
of the torments inflicted by divine justice on Attila (coupling 
him with Pyrrhus and Sextus Pompey—a sufficiently odd con- 
junction in itself, by the way), and in the next stanza men- 
tions the names of a couple of local highwaymen who had made 
travel unsafe in particular neighborhoods. The two highway- 
men in question were by no means as important as Jesse James 
and Billy the Kid; doubtless they were far less formidable 
fighting men, and their adventures were less striking and varied. 
Yet think of the way we should feel if a great poet should now 
arise who would incidentally illustrate the ferocity of the hu- 
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man heart by allusions both to the terrible Hunnish “scourge 
of God” and to the outlaws who in our own times defied justice 
in Missouri and New Mexico! 

When Dante wishes to illustrate the fierce passions of the 
human heart, he may speak of Lycurgus, or of Saul; or he 
may speak of two local contemporary captains, victor or van- 
quished in obscure struggles between Guelph and Ghibellin; 
men like Jacopo del Cassero or Buonconte, whom he men- 
tions as naturally as he does Cyrus or Rehoboam. He is en- 
tirely right! What one among our own writers, however, 
would be able simply and naturally to mention Ulrich Dahlgren, 
or Custer, or Morgan, or Raphael Semmes, or Marion, or 
Sumter, as illustrating the qualities shown by Hannibal, or 
Rameses, or William the Conqueror, or by Moses or Hercules ? 
Yet the Guelph and Ghibellin captains of whom Dante speaks 
were in no way as important as these American soldiers of 
the second or third rank. Dante saw nothing incongruous in 
treating at length of the qualities of all of them; he was not 
thinking of comparing the genius of the unimportant local 
leader with the genius of the great sovereign conquerors of 
the past—he was thinking only of the qualities of courage and 
daring and of the awful horror of death; and when we deal 
with what is elemental in the human soul it matters but little 
whose soul we take. In the same way he mentions a couple 
of spendthrifts of Padua and Siena, who come to violent ends, 
just as in the preceding canto he had dwelt upon the tortures 
undergone by Dionysius and Simon de Montfort, guarded by 
Nessus and his fellow centaurs. For some reason he hated 
the spendthrifts in question as the Whigs of Revolutionary 
South Carolina and New York hated Tarleton, Kruger, Saint 
Leger, and De Lancey; and to him there was nothing incongru- 
ous in drawing a lesson from one couple of offenders more 
than from another. (It would, by the way, be outside my 
present purpose to speak of the rather puzzling manner in 
which Dante confounds his own hatreds with those of heaven, 
and, for instance, shows a vindictive enjoyment in putting his 
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personal opponent Filippo Argenti in hell, for no clearly ade- 
quate reason.) 

When he turns from those whom he is glad to see in hell 
toward those for whom he cares, he shows the same delightful 
power of penetrating through the externals into the essentials. 
Cato and Manfred illustrate his point no better than Belacqua, 
a contemporary Florentine maker of citherns. Alas! what 
poet to-day would dare to illustrate his argument by introduc- 
ing Steinway in company with Cato and Manfred! Yet again, 
when examples of love are needed, he draws them from the 
wedding-feast at Cana, from the actions of Pylades and Ores- 
tes, and from the life of a kindly, honest comb-dealer of Siena 
who had just died. Could we now link together Peter Cooper 
and Pylades, without feeling a sense of incongruity? He 
couples Priscian with a politician of local note who had writ- 
ten an encyclopedia and a lawyer of distinction who had lec- 
tured at Bologna and Oxford; we could not now with such 
fine unconsciousness bring Evarts and one of the compilers of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica into a like comparison. 

When Dante deals with the crimes which he most abhorred, 
simony and barratry, he flails offenders of his age who were 
of the same type as those who in our days flourish by political 
or commercial corruption; and he names his offenders, both 
those just dead and those still living, and puts them, popes and 
politicians alike, in hell. There have been trust magnates and 
politicians and editors and magazine-writers in our own coun- 
try whose lives and deeds were no more edifying than those 
of the men who lie in the third and the fifth chasm of the 
eighth circle of the Inferno; yet for a poet to name those men 
would be condemned as an instance of shocking taste. 

One age expresses itself naturally in a form that would be 
unnatural, and therefore undesirable, in another age. We do 
not express ourselves nowadays in epics at all; and we keep 
the emotions aroused in us by what is good or evil in the men 
of the present in a totally different compartment from that 
which holds our emotions concerning what was good or evil 
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in the men of the past. An imitation of the letters of the 
times past, when the spirit has wholly altered, would be worse 
than useless; and the very qualities that help to make Dante’s 
poem immortal would, if copied nowadays, make the copyist 
ridiculous. Nevertheless, it would be a good thing if we 
could, in some measure, achieve the mighty Florentine’s high 
simplicity of soul, at least to the extent of recognizing in those 
around us the eternal qualities which we admire or condemn 
in the men who wrought good or evil at any stage in the 
world’s previous history. Dante’s masterpiece is one of the 
supreme works of art that the ages have witnessed; but he 
would have been the last to wish that it should be treated only 
as a work of art, or worshipped only for art’s sake, without, 
reference to the dread lessons it teaches mankind. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY * 


tions of the Nineteenth Century” is a noteworthy book 

in more ways than one. It is written by an English- 
man who has been educated on the Continent, and has lived 
there until he is much more German than English. Previously 
he had written a book in French, while this particular book 
was written in German, and has only recently been translated 
into English. Adequately to review the book, or rather to 
write an adequate essay suggested by it, would need the space 
that would have been taken by an old-time Quarterly or Edin- 
burgh Reviewer a century or fourscore years ago. I have 
called the book “‘noteworthy,” and this it certainly is. It ranks 
with Buckle’s “History of Civilization,” and still more with 
Gobineau’s “‘Inégelité des Races Humaines,” for its brilliancy 
and suggestiveness and also for its startling inaccuracies and 
lack of judgment. A witty English critic once remarked of 
Mitford that he had all the qualifications of an historian—vio- 
lent partiality and extreme wrath. Mr. Chamberlain certainly 
possesses these qualifications in excess, and, combined with a 
queer vein of the erratic in his temperament, they almost com- 
pletely offset the value of his extraordinary erudition, extend- 
ing into widely varied fields, and of his occasionally really bril- 
liant inspiration. He is, however, always entertaining ; which 
is of itself no mean merit, in view of the fact that most serious 
writers seem unable to regard themselves as serious unless they 
are also dull. 


M: H. S. CHAMBERLAIN’S work on “The Founda- 


* Review in The Outlook, July 209, 1911, of “The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s thesis is that the nineteenth century, and 
therefore the twentieth and all future centuries, depend for 
everything in them worth mentioning and preserving upon the 
Teutonic branch of the Aryan race. He holds that there is 
no such thing as a general progress of mankind, that progress 
is only for those whom he calls the Teutons, and that when 
they mix with or are intruded upon by alien and, as he regards 
them, lower races, the result is fatal. Much that he says re- 
garding the prevalent loose and sloppy talk about the general 
progress of humanity, the equality and identity of races, and 
the like, is not only perfectly true, but is emphatically worth 
considering by a generation accustomed, as its forefathers 
for the preceding generations were accustomed, to accept as 
true and useful thoroughly pernicious doctrines taught by well- 
meaning and feeble-minded sentimentalists; but Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself is quite as fantastic an extremist as any of 
those whom he derides, and an extremist whose doctrines are 
based upon foolish hatred is even more unlovely than an ex- 
tremist whose doctrines are based upon foolish benevolence. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hatreds cover a wide gamut. They include Jews, 
Darwinists, the Roman Catholic Church, the people of southern 
Europe, Peruvians, Semites, and an odd variety of literary 
men and historians.1_ To this sufficiently incongruous collec- 
tion of antipathies he adds a much smaller selection of violent 
attachments, ranging from imaginary primitive Teutons and 
Aryans to Immanuel Kant, and Indian theology, metaphysics, 
and philosophy—he draws sharp distinctions between all three, 
and I merely use them to indicate his admiration for the Indian 
habit of thought, and admiration which goes hand in hand 
with and accentuates his violent hatred for what most sane 
people regard as the far nobler thought contained, for in- 
stance, in the Old Testament. He continually contradicts him- 


+Some of his antipathies appeal to the present writer; I much enjoy his 
irrelevant and hearty denunciation of the folly of treating the comparatively 
trivial Latin literature as of such peculiar importance as to entitle it to be 
grouped in grotesque association with the magnificent Greek literature 
under the unmeaning title of “classic.” 
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self, or at least uses words in such diametrically opposite senses 
as to convey the effect of contradiction; and so it would be 
possible to choose phrases of his which contradict what is 
here said; but I think that I give a correct impression of his 
teaching as a whole. 

As he touches lightly on an infinitely varied range of sub- 
jects, it would be possible to choose almost at random passages 
to justify what is said above. Take, for instance, his dog- 
matic assertions concerning faith and works. He frantically 
condemns the doctrine of salvation by works and frantically 
exalts the doctrine of salvation by faith. Much that he says 
about both doctrines must be taken in so mystical and involved 
a sense that it contains little real meaning to ordinary men. 
Yet he is also capable of expressing, on this very subject, 
noble thought in a lofty manner. In one of his sudden lapses 
into brilliant sanity he emphasizes the fact that Saint Francis 
of Assisi was faith incorporate and yet the special apostle of 
good works; and that Martin Luther, the advocate of redemp- 
tion by faith, consecrated his life and revealed to others the 
secret of good work—“free works done only to please God, not 
for the sake of piety.” 

Unfortunately, these brilliant lapses into sanity are fixed 
in a matrix of fairly bedlamite passion and non-sanity. Mr. 
Chamberlain jeers with reason at the Roman Curia because 
until 1822 it kept on the Index all books which taught that 
the earth went round the sun; but really such action is not 
much worse than that of a man professing to write a book 
like this at the outset of the twentieth century who takes the 
attitude Mr. Chamberlain does toward the teaching of Darwin. 
The acceptance of the fundamental truths of evolution are quite 
as necessary to sound scientific thought as the acceptance of 
the fundamental truths concerning the solar system; and the 
attempt that Mr. Chamberlain in one place makes to draw a 
distinction between them is fantastic. Again, take what Mr. 
Chamberlain says of Aryans and Teutons. He bursts the 
flood-gates of scorn when he deals with persons who idealize 
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humanity, or, as he styles it, “so-called humanity”; and he 
says: “For this humanity about which man has philosophized 
to such an extent suffers from the serious defect that it does 
not exist at all. History reveals to us a great number of 
various human beings, but no such thing as humanity”; yet 
on this very page he attributes the history of the growth of 
our civilization to its “Teutonic” character, and he uses the 
word ““Teuton” as well as the word “Aryan” with as utter a 
looseness and vagueness as ever any philanthropist or revolu- 
tionist used the word “humanity.” All that he says in derision 
of such a forced use of the word “humanity” could with a much 
greater percentage of truthfulness be said as regards the words 
and ideas symbolized by Teutonism and Aryanism as Mr. 
Chamberlain uses these terms. Indeed, as he uses them they 
amount to little more than expressions of his personal likes 
and dislikes. His statement of the raceless chaos into which 
the Roman Empire finally lapsed is, on the whole, just, and, to 
use the words continually coming to one’s mind in dealing with 
him, both brilliant and suggestive. But in his anxiety to claim 
everything good for Aryans and Teutons he finally reduces 
himself to the position of insisting that wherever he sees a 
man whom he admires he must postulate for him Aryan, and, 
better still, Teutonic blood. He likes David, so he promptly 
makes him an Aryan Amorite. He likes Michael Angelo, and 
Dante, and Leonardo da Vinci, and he instantly says that they 
are Teutons; but he does not like Napoleon, and so he says that 
Napoleon is a true representative of the raceless chaos. The 
noted Italians in question, he states, were all of German origin, 
descended from the Germans who had conquered Italy in the 
sixth century. Now, of course, if Mr. Chamberlain is willing 
to be serious with himself, he must know perfectly well that 
even by the time of Dante seven or eight centuries had passed, 
and by the time of the other great Italians he mentions eight 
or ten centuries had passed, since the Germanic invasion. In 
other words, these great Italians were separated from the days 
of the Gothic and Lombard invasions by the distance which 
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separates modern England from the Norman invasion; and his 
thesis has just about as much substance as would be contained 
in the statement that Wellington, Nelson, Turner, Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson excelled in their several spheres because they 
were all pure-blood descendants of the motley crew that came 
in with William the Conqueror. The different ethnic elements 
which entered into the Italy of the seventh century were in 
complete solution by the thirteenth, and it would have been 
quite as impossible to trace them to their several original strains 
as nowadays to trace in the average Englishman the various 
strains of blood from his Norman, Saxon, Celtic, and Scandi- 
navian ancestors. Nor does Mr. Chamberlain mind believing 
two incompatible things in the quickest possible succession if 
they happen to suit his philosophy of the moment. Generally, 
when he speaks of the Teuton he thinks of the tall, long-headed 
man of the north; although, because of some crank in his mind, 
he puts in the proviso that he may have black as well as blond 
hair. The round-skulled man of middle Europe he usually con- 
demns ; but if his mind happens to run with approbation toward 
the Tyrolese, for instance, he at once forgets what ethnic di- 
vision of Europeans it is to which they belong, and accepts 
them as typical Teutons. He greatly admires the teaching of 
the Apostle Paul, and so he endeavors to persuade himself that 
the Apostle Paul was not really a Jew; but he does not like 
the teachings of the Epistle of James on the subject of good 
works (teachings for which I have a peculiar sympathy, by 
the way), and accordingly he says that James was a pure Jew. 

Fundamentally, very many of Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas are 
true and noble. I admire the morality with which he condemns 
the intolerance of Calvin and Luther no less strongly than the 
intolerance of their Roman opponents, and yet his acceptance 
of the fact that they could not have done their great work if 
there had not been in their characters an alloy which made it 
possible for actual humanity to accept their teaching. But 
even his sense of morality is as curiously capricious as that of 
Carlyle himself, and as little trustworthy. He glories in the 
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pointless and wanton barbarity of the destruction of Carthage 
in the Third Punic War as saving Europe from the Afro- 
Asiatic peril—pure nonsense, of course, for Carthage was 
then no more dangerous to Rome than Corinth was, and the 
sacks of the two cities stand on a par as regards any importance 
in their after effects. Perhaps his attitude toward Byron is 
more practically mischievous, or at least shows a much less 
desirable trait of character. He says that personality of Byron 
“has something repulsive in it for every thorough Teuton, be- 
cause we nowhere encounter in it the idea of duty,” which 
makes him “unsympathetic, un-Teutonic”; but he adds that 
Teutons do not object in the least to his licentiousness, and, on 
the contrary, see in it “a proof of genuine race!’ Really, this 
reconciliation of a high ideal of duty with gross licentiousness 
would be infamous if it were not so unspeakably comic. On 
the next page, by the way, Mr. Chamberlain says that Louis 
XIV was anti-Teutonic in his persecution of the Protestants, 
but a thorough Teuton when he defended the liberties of the 
Gallican church against Rome! Now such intellectual antics 
as these, and the haphazard use of any kind of a name (with- 
out the least reference to its ordinary use, provided Mr. Cham- 
berlain has taken a fancy to it) to represent or symbolize any 
individual or attribute of which he approves, makes it very 
difficult to accept the book as having any serious merit what- 
ever. Yet interspersed with innumerable pages which at best 
are those of an able man whose mind is not quite sound, and 
at worst lose their brilliancy without their irrationality, there 
are many pages of deep thought and lofty morality based upon 
wide learning and wide literary and even scientific knowledge. 
There could be no more unsafe book to follow implicitly, and 
few books of such pretensions more ludicrously unsound ; and 
yet it is a book which students and scholars, and men who, 
though neither students nor scholars, are yet deeply interested 
in life, must have on their book-shelves. Much the same criti- 
cism should be passed upon him that he himself passes upon 
John Fiske, to whose great work, ‘““The History of the Discov- 
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ery of America,” he gives deserved and unstinted praise, but 
at whom he rails for solemnly, and, as Mr. Chamberlain says, 
with more than Papal pretensions to infallibility, setting forth 
complete patent solutions for all the problems connected not 
merely with the origin but with the destiny of man. Mr. Cham- 
berlain differentiates sharply between the admirable work Fiske 
did in such a book as that treating of the discovery of America 
and the work he did when he ventured to dogmatize loosely, 
after the manner of Darwin’s successors in the ’70’s and ’80’s, 
upon a scanty collection of facts very imperfectly understood. 
But Mr. Chamberlain himself would have done far better if 
in his book he had copied the methods and modesty of Fiske 
at his best—the methods and modesty of such books as Suther- 
land’s “Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct’”—and had 
refrained from taking an attitude of cock-sureness concerning 
problems which at present no one can more than imperfectly 
understand. He is unwise to follow Brougham’s example and 
make omniscience his foible. 

Yet, after all is said, a man who can write such a really 
beautiful and solemn appreciation of true Christianity, of true 
acceptance of Christ’s teachings and personality, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain has done, a man who can sketch as vividly as he has 
sketched the fundamental facts of the Roman empire in the 
first three centuries of our era, a man who can warn us as 
clearly as he has warned about some of the pressing dangers 
which threaten our social fabric because of indulgence in a 
morbid and false sentimentality, a man, in short, who has pro- 
duced in this one book materials for half a dozen excellent 
books on utterly diverse subjects, represents an influence to 
be reckoned with and seriously to be taken into account. 


7 
THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH IN A REVERENT SPIRIT? 


HERE is superstition in science quite as much as there 
is superstition in theology, and it is all the more dan- 
gerous because those suffering from it are profoundly 

convinced that they are freeing themselves from all supersti- 
tion. No grotesque repulsiveness of medizval superstition, 
even as it survived into nineteenth-century Spain and Naples, 
could be much more intolerant, much more destructive of all 
that is fine in mortality, in the spiritual sense, and indeed in 
civilization itself, than that hard dogmatic materialism of to-day 
which often not merely calls itself scientific but arrogates to 
itself the sole right to use the term. If these pretensions 
affected only scientific men themselves, it would be a matter 
of small moment, but unfortunately they tend gradually to 
affect the whole people, and to establish a very dangerous 
standard of private and public conduct in the public mind. 
This tendency is dangerous everywhere, but nowhere more 
dangerous than among the nations in which the movement 
toward an unshackled materialism is helped by the reaction 
against the deadly thraldom of political and clerical absolutism. 
The first of the books mentioned below? is written by a 
Montevideo gentleman of distinction. Under the rather fan- 


1The Outlook, December 2, 1911. 

? See bibliographical note at end of volume. I need hardly say that I am 
not attempting to review these books in even the briefest and most epit- 
omized fashion. I use them only to illustrate certain phases, good and bad, 
in the search for truth; as, for instance, the harm that comes from seeking 
to apply, universally, truth as apprehended by the mere materialist, the 
futility of trying to check this harm by invoking the spirit of reactionary 
medizvalism, and the fundamental agreement reached by truth-seekers of 
the highest type, both scientific and religious. " 
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ciful title of “The Death of the Swan” it deals with the short- 
comings of Latin civilization, accepts whole-heartedly the doc- 
trines of pure materialism as a remedy for these shortcomings, 
and draws lessons from the success of the Northern races, 
and especially of our own countrymen, which I, for one, am 
unwilling to have drawn. The author feels that the civilization 
of France, Italy, and Spain is going down, and that it owes 
its decadence to submission to an outworn governmental and 
ecclesiastical tyranny, and especially to the futility of its ideals 
in government, religion, and the whole art of living, a futility 
so wrong-headed and far-reaching as to have turned aside the 
people from all that makes for real efficiency and success. In 
his revolt against sentimentality, mock humanitarianism, and 
hypocrisy the author advocates frank egotism and brutality as 
rules of conduct for both individuals and nations; and in his 
revolt against the theological tyranny and superstition from 
which the Spanish peoples in the Old and New Worlds have 
suffered so much in the past he advocates implicit obedience 
to the revolting creed which would treat gold and force as the 
true and only gods for human guidance; and this he does in 
the name of science and enlightenment and of exact and correct 
thinking. He speaks with admiration of certain American 
qualities, confounding in curious fashion the use and abuse of 
great but dangerous traits. He fails to see that the line of 
separation between the school of Washington and of Lincoln 
and the school of the prophets of brutal force, as expressed in 
the deification of either Mars or Mammon, is as sharp as that 
which distinguishes both of these schools from the apostles of 
the silly sentimentalism which he justly condemns. He sees 
that the really great Americans were thoroughly practical men; 
but he is blind to the fact that they were also lofty idealists. 
It was precisely because they were both idealists and practical 
men that they made their mark deep in history. He sees that 
they abhorred bigotry and superstition; he does not see that 
they were sundered as far from the men who attack all religion 
and all order as from the men who uphold either governmental 
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or religious tyranny. It was the fact that Washington and 
Lincoln refused to carry good policies to bad extremes, and 
at the same time refused to be frightened out of supporting 
good policies because they might lead to bad extremes, that 
made them of such far-reaching usefulness. 

Dr. Dwight’s book is very largely a protest against the ma- 
terialistic philosophy which has produced such conceptions of 
life, and against these conceptions of life themselves. With 
this protest we must all heartily sympathize; unfortunately, it 
is impossible to have such sympathy which the reactionary 
spirit in which he makes his protest. There is much that is 
true in the assault he makes; but in his zeal to show where 
the leaders of the modern advance have been guilty of short- 
comings he tends to assume positions which would put an in- 
stant stop to any honest effort to advance at all, and would 
plunge us back into the cringing and timid ignorance of the 
Dark Ages. Apparently the ideal after which Dr. Dwight 
strives is that embodied in the man of the Middle Ages of 
whom Professor Henry Osborn Taylor in one of his profound 
and able studies has said: “The medieval man was not spir- 
itually self-reliant, his character was not consciously wrought 
by its own strength of mind and purpose. Subject to bursts 
of unrestraint, he yet showed no intelligent desire for liberty.” 

Dr. Dwight holds that there is an ominous parallelism be- 
tween the lines of thought of the materialistic scientists of 
to-day and those of the French Revolution. Strongly though 
he disapproves of much of the thought of modern science, he 
disapproves even more strongly of the Revolution. In speak- 
ing of the similarities between them he says: 

“Among the characters of the Revolution we meet all kinds 
of company. There are the honest men anxious for reform, 
the protesters against what they conceived to be religious op- 
pression, the dreamy idealists without definite plan, the ranting 
orators of the ‘mountain,’ fanatics and demagogues at once, 
the wily ones who make a living from the more or less sincere 
promulgation of revolutionary doctrines and who find legalized 
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plunder very profitable, the army of those who for fear or 
for favor prefer to be on the winning side and follow the 
fashionable doctrines without an examination which most of 
them are incompetent to make, and finally the mob of the sans- 
culottes rejoicing in the overthrow of law, order, and decency.” 

This is true, although it does not contain by any means 
the whole truth; moreover, the parallelism with the scientific 
movement of the present day undoubtedly in part obtains. Yet 
the saying which Dr. Dwight quotes with approval from Her- 
bert Spencer applies to what he himself attempts; to destroy 
the case of one’s opponents and to justify one’s own case are 
two very different things. At present we are in greater danger 
of suffering in things spiritual from a wrong-headed scien- 
tific materialism than from religious bigotry and intolerance; 
just as at present we are threatened rather by what is vicious 
among the ideas that triumphed in the Revolution than we are 
from what is vicious in the ideas that it overthrew. But this 
is merely because victorious evil necessarily contains more men- 
ace than defeated evil; and it will not do to forget the other 
side, nor to let our protest against the evil of the present drive 
us into championship of the evil of the past. The excesses 
of the French Revolution were not only hideous in themselves, 
but were fraught with a menace to civilization which has lasted 
until our time and which has found its most vicious expres- 
sion in the Paris Commune of 1871 and its would-be imitators 
here and in other lands. Nevertheless, there was hope for 
mankind in the French Revolution, and there was none in the 
system against which it was a protest, a system which had 
reached its highest development in Spain. Better the terrible 
flame of the French Revolution than the worse than Stygian 
hopelessness of the tyranny—physical, intellectual, spiritual— 
which brooded over the Spain of that day. So it is with the 
modern scientific movement. There is very much in it to re- 
gret; there is much that is misdirected and wrong; and Dr. 
Dwight is quite right in the protest that he makes against 
Haeckel and to a less extent against Weismann, and against 
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the intolerant arrogance and fanatical dogmatism which the 
scientists of their school display to as great an extent as ever 
did any of the ecclesiastics against whom they profess to be 
in revolt. The experience of our sister republic of France has 
shown us that not only scientists but politicians, professing to 
be radical in their liberalism, may in actual fact show a bigoted 
intolerance of the most extreme kind in their attacks on re- 
ligion ; and bigotry and intolerance are at least as objectionable 
when anti-religious as when nominally religious. But in his 
entirely proper protest against these men and their like Dr. 
Dwight is less than just to Darwin and to many another seeker 
after truth, and he fails to recognize the obligation under which 
he and those like him have been put by the fearless pioneers 
of the new movement. The debt of mankind to the modern 
scientific movement is incalculable; the evil that has accom- 
panied it has been real; but the good has much outweighed 
the evil. It is only the triumph of the movement led by the 
men against whom Dr. Dwight protests that has rendered it 
possible for books such as Dr. Dwight’s to be published with 
the approval—as in his case—of the orthodox thought of the 
church to which the writer belongs. 

The most significant feature of his book is the advance it 
marks in the distance which orthodoxy has travelled. He 
grudgingly admits the doctrine of evolution, although—quite 
rightly, and in true scientific spirit, by the way—he insists 
most strongly upon the fact that we are as yet groping in the 
dark as we essay to explain its causes or show its significance; 
and he is again quite right in holding up as an example to the 
dogmatists of modern science what Roger Bacon said in the 
thirteenth century: “‘The first essential for advancement in 
knowledge is for men to be willing to say, ‘We do not know.’ ” 
He, of course, treats of the solar system, the law of gravita- 
tion, and the like as every other educated man now treats of 
them. Now, all of this represents a great advance. A half- 
century ago no recognized authorities of any church would 
have treated an evolutionist as an orthodox man. A century 
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ago Dr. Dwight would not have been permitted to print his 
book as orthodox if it had even contained the statement that 
the earth goes round the sun. In the days of Leonardo da 
Vinci popular opinion sustained the church authorities in their 
refusal to allow that extraordinary man to dissect dead bodies, 
and the use of antitoxin would unquestionably have been con- 
sidered a very dangerous heresy from all standpoints. In 
their generations Copernicus and Galileo were held to be dan- 
gerous opponents of orthodoxy, just as Darwin was held to 
be when he brought out his “Origin of Species,”’ just as Men- 
del’s work would have been held if Darwin’s far greater work 
had not distracted attention from him. The discovery of the 
circulation of the blood was at the time thought by many 
worthy people to be in contradiction of what was taught in 
Holy Writ; and the men who first felt their way toward the 
discovery of the law of gravitation made as many blunders 
and opened themselves to assault on as many points as was the 
case with those who first felt their way to the establishment 
of the doctrine of evolution. The Dr. Dwights of to-day can 
write with the freedom they do only because of the triumph 
of the ideas of those scientific innovators of the past whom 
the Dr. Dwights of their day emphatically condemned. 

But when Dr. Dwight attacks the loose generalizations, ab- 
surd dogmatism, and ludicrous assumption of omniscient wis- 
dom of not a few of the so-called leaders of modern science, 
he is not only right but renders a real service. The claims 
of certain so-called scientific men as to “‘science overthrowing 
religion” are as baseless as the fears of certain sincerely re- 
ligious men on the same subject. The establishment of the 
doctrine of evolution in our time offers no more justification 
for upsetting religious beliefs than the discovery of the facts 
concerning the solar system a few centuries ago. Any faith 
sufficiently robust to stand the—surely very slight—strain of 
admitting that the world is not flat and does move round the 
sun need have no apprehensions on the score of evolution, and 
the materialistic scientists who gleefully hail the discovery of 
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the principle of evolution as establishing their dreary creed 
might with just as much propriety rest it upon the discovery 
of the principle of gravitation. Science and religion, and the 
relations between them, are affected by one only as they are 
affected by the other. Genuine harm has been done by the 
crass materialism of men like Haeckel, a materialism which, 
in its unscientific assumptions and in its utter insufficiency to 
explain, has been exposed in masterly fashion by such really 
great thinkers—such masters not only of philosophy but of 
material science—as William James, Emile Boutroux, and 
Henri Bergson. It is worth while to quote the remarks of 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the veteran evolutionist: “With Pro- 
fessor Haeckel’s dislike of the dogmas of theologians and their 
claims as to the absolute knowledge of the nature and attributes 
of the inscrutable mind that is the power within and behind 
and around nature many of us have the greatest sympathy; 
but we have none with his unfounded dogmatism of combined 
negation and omniscience, and more especially when this as- 
sumption of superior knowledge seems to be put forward to 
conceal his real ignorance of the nature of life itself.” Dr. 
Dwight is emphatically right when he denies that science (using 
the word, as he does, as meaning merely the science of mate- 
rial things) has taught “a new and sufficient gospel,” or that, 
to use his own words, there is any truth “in the boast of in- 
fidel science that she and she alone has all that is worth hav- 
ing.”’ He could go even further than he does in refuting the 
queer optimism of those evolutionists who insist that evolution 
in the human race necessarily means progress; for every true 
evolutionist must admit the possibility of retrogression no less 
than of progress, and exactly as species of animals have sunk 
after having risen, so in the history of mankind it has again 
and again happened that races of men, and whole civilizations, 
have sunk after having risen. In so far as Dr. Dwight’s view 
of religion is that it is the gospel of duty and of human service, 
his view is emphatically right; and surely when the doctrine 
of the gospel of works is taken to mean the gospel of service 
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to mankind, and not merely the performance of a barren cere- 
monial, it must command the respect, and I hope the adherence, 
of all devout men of every creed, and even of those who adhere 
to no creed of recognized orthodoxy. 

In the same way I heartily sympathize with his condemna- 
tion of the men who stridently proclaim that “science has dis- 
posed of religion,” and with his condemnation of the scientific 
men who would try to teach the community that there is no 
real meaning to the words “right” and “wrong,” and who 
therefore deny free-will and accountability. Even as sound a 
thinker as Mr. Bernard, whose book is rightly, as he calls it, 
“an essay in constructive biology,”’ who in his theory of group 
development has opened a new biological and even sociological 
field of capital importance, who explicitly recognizes the psy- 
chical accompaniment of physical force as something distinct 
from it, and whose final chapter on the integration of the 
human aggregate shows that he has a far nobler view of life 
than any mere materialist can have, yet falls into the great mis- 
take of denying freedom of the will, merely because he with 
his finite material intelligence can not understand it. Dr. 
Dwight is right in his attitude toward the scientific men who 
thus assume that there is no freedom of the will because on 
a material basis it is not explicable. Whenever any so-called 
scientific men develop, as an abstract proposition, a theory in 
accordance with which it would be quite impossible to conduct 
the affairs of mankind for so much as twenty-four-hours, the 
wise attitude of really scientific men would be to reject that 
theory, instead of following the example of the, I fear not 
wholly imaginary, scientist who, when told that the facts did 
not fit in with his theory, answered: “So much the worse for 
the facts.” M. Bergson, in his “Creative Evolution,” has 
brought out with convincing clearness the great truth that the 
human brain, so able to deal with purely material things, and 
with sciences, such as geometry, in which thought is concerned 
only with unorganized matter, works under necessarily narrow 
limitations—limitations in reality very, very narrow, and never 
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to be made really broad by mere intellect—when it comes to 
grasping any part of the great principle of life. Reason can 
deal effectively only with certain categories. True wisdom 
must necessarily refuse to allow reason to assume a sway out~ 
side of its limitations ; and where experience plainly proves that 
the intellect has reasoned wrongly, then it is the part of wis- 
dom to accept the teachings of experience, and bid reason be 
humble—just as under like conditions it would bid theology 
be humble. A certain school of Greek philosophers was able 
to prove logically that there was not, and could not be, any 
such thing as motion, and that, even if there were, it was 
quite impossible logically for a pursuing creature ever to over- 
take a fleeing creature which was going at inferior speed; but 
all that was really accomplished by this teaching was to prove 
the need of much greater intellectual humility on the party of 
those who believed that they were capable of thinking out an 
explanation for everything. Mr. Bernard ought not to have 
been caught in such a dilemma, because of the very fact that 
he does not cast in his lot with the crass materialists; for he 
admits that there are many things we do not know, that there 
is much which our intelligence—necessarily functioning in ma- 
terial fashion—can not understand. It is just as idle for a 
man to try to explain everything in the moral and spiritual 
world by that which he is able to apprehend of the material 
world as it would be for a polyp to try to explain the higher 
emotions of mankind in terms of polyp materialism. Not only 
would it be quite impossible to conduct even the lowest form of 
civil society without practical acknowledgment of free-will and 
accountability—an acknowledgment always made in practice 
by every single individual of those who deny it in theory—but 
even in their writings the very men who deny free-will and 
accountability inevitably and continually use language which 
has no meaning except on the supposition that both of them 
exist. Mr. Bernard, for instance, on the same page on which 
he denies freedom of the will makes an impatient plea for just 
laws, and explains that by “just laws’ he means laws that 
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are in accordance with the highest conceptions of human rela- 
tionships; he complains that the legal idea of justice is inva- 
riably far behind that of our psychic perceptions; and else- 
where, as on page 457, he speaks of the “duties” of man and 
of his “moral perceptions,” and on page 473 he asks for per- 
fection of the community, so that “social life worked out by 
the highest wisdom of mankind will at once rise to a newer 
and higher physical and psychic level.” All of this is mean- 
ingless if there are no such things as freedom of the will and 
accountability; and it goes to show that even a profound and 
original thinker, if he has dwelt too long in the realms where 
the pure materialist is king, needs to pay heed to M. Bergson’s 
pregnant saying that “pure reasoning needs to be supervised by 
common sense, which is an altogether different thing.” A part, 
and an essential part, of the same truth is expressed by Mr. 
Taylor when he paraphrases Saint Augustine in insisting that 
“the truths of love are as valid as the truths of reason.” 

Dr. Dwight and the many men whose habits of thought are 
similar to his perform a real service when they keep people 
from being led astray by the mischievous dogmas of those 
who would give to each passing and evanescent phase of ma- 
terialistic scientific thought a dogmatic value; and our full 
acknowledgment of this service does not in the least hinder us 
from also realizing and acknowledging that the advance in 
scientific discovery, which has been and will be of such price- 
less worth to mankind, can not be made by men of this type, 
but only by the bolder, more self-reliant spirits, by men whose 
unfettered freedom of soul and intellect yields complete fealty 
only to the great cause of truth, and will not be hindered by 
any outside control in the search to attain it. A brake is often 
a useful and sometimes an indispensable piece of equipment of 
a wagon; but it is never as important as the wheels. As the 
University of Wisconsin declared when Dr, Richard T, Ely 
was tried for economic heresy: “In all lines of investigation 
the investigator must be absolutely free to follow the paths of 
truth wherever they may lead.”’ 
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It is always a difficult thing to state a position which has 
two sides with such clearness as to bring it home to the hearers. 
In the world of politics it is easy to appeal to the unreasoning 
reactionary, and no less easy to appeal to the unreasoning ad- 
vocate of change, but difficult to get people to show for the 
cause of sanity and progress combined the zeal so easily aroused 
against sanity by one set of extremists and against progress 
by another set of extremists. So in the world of the intellect 
it is easy to take the position of the hard materialists who rail 
against religion, and easy also to take the position of those 
whose zeal for orthodoxy makes them distrust all action by 
men of independent mind in the search for scientific truth; 
but it is not so easy to make it understood that we both ac- 
knowledge our inestimable debt to the great masters of science, 
and yet are keenly alive to their errors and decline to surrender 
our judgment to theirs when they go wrong. It is imperative 
to realize how very grave their errors are, and how foolish 
we should be to abandon our adherence to the old ideals of 
duty toward God and man without better security than the 
more radical among the new prophets can offer us. The very 
blindest of those new scientific prophets are those whose com- 
placency is greatest in their belief that the material key is that 
which unlocks all the mysteries of the universe, and that the 
finite mind of man can, not merely understand, but pass super- 
cilious judgment upon, these mysteries. Mr. Wallace stands 
in honorable contrast to the men of this stamp. No one has 
criticised with greater incisiveness what he properly calls “the 
vague, incomprehensible, and offensive assertions of the biolo- 
gists of the school of Haeckel.’” He shows his scientific super- 
iority to these men by his entire realization of the limitations 
of the human intelligence, by his realization of the folly of 
thinking that we have explained what we are simply unable to 
understand when we use such terms as “infinity of time” and 
“infinity of space” to cover our ignorance; and he stands not 
far away from the school of MM. Boutroux and Bergson, and, 
old man though he is, comes near the attitude of the more 
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serious among the younger present-day scientific investigators 
—of the stamp of Professor Osborn, of the American Museum 
of Natural History-—in his readiness to acknowledge that the 
materialistic and mechanical explanations of the causes of 
evolution have broken down, and that science itself furnishes 
an overwhelming argument for “‘creative power, directive mind, 
and ultimate purpose” in the process of evolution. 

The law of evolution is as unconditionally accepted by every 
serious man of science to-day as is the law of gravitation; and 
it is no more and no less foolish to regard one than the other 
as antagonistic to religion. To reject either on Biblical grounds 
stands on a par with insisting, on the same grounds, that geo- 
logical science must reconcile itseli—and astronomy as well— 
to a universe only six thousand years old. The type of theo- 
logian who takes such a position occupies much the same in- 
tellectual level with the strutting materialists of the Haeckel 
type. To all men of this kind I most cordially commend a 
capital book, “Evolution and Dogma,’ by the Rev. J. A. 
Zahm,’ one-time professor of physics at the University of 
Notre Dame, in Indiana. 

The great distinguishing feature of the centuries imme- 
diately past has been the extraordinary growth in man’s knowl- 
edge of, and power to understand and command, his own phys- 
ical nature and his physical surroundings in the universe. It 
is this growth which so sharply distinguishes modern civiliza- 
tion, the civilization which we may roughly date as beginning 
about the time of Columbus’s voyage, from all preceding civ- 
ilizations; and it has not only immeasurably increased man’s 
power over nature, but, when rightly understood, has also meas- 
urably added to his inner dignity and worth, and to his power 
and command over things spiritual no less than material. This 
conquest could have been achieved only by men who dared to 


*Father Zahm, who accompanied Mr. Roosevelt on the first part of his 
expedition through the Brazilian wilderness, wrote a number of books 
under the pseudonym H. J. Mozans. Reviews by Mr. Roosevelt of two 
of his books, “Woman in Science” and “Along the Andes and Down the 
Amazon,” are included in this volume—The Editor. 
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follow wherever their longing for the truth led them, and who 
were masters of their own consciences, and as little servile to 
the past as to the present. But no such movement for the up- 
lifting of mankind ever has taken place, or ever will or can 
take place, without being fraught also with great dangers to 
mankind. Our hope lies in progress, for if we try to remain 
stationary we shall surely go backward; and yet as soon as we ~ 
leave the ground on which we stand in order to advance there 
is always danger that we shall plunge into some abyss. 
Naturally, the men who have taken the lead in these ex- 
traordinary material discoveries have often tended to think 
that there is nothing to discover or to believe in except what is 
material. Much of the growth in our understanding of nature 
has been due to men whose high abilities were nevertheless 
rigidly limited in certain directions. Our knowledge of solar 
systems so inconceivably remote that the remoteness is itself 
unreal to our senses; our knowledge of animate and inanimate 
forces working on a scale so infinitesimal and yet so powerful 
as to be almost impossible for our imaginations to grasp; our 
knowledge of the eons through which life has existed on this 
planet; the extraordinary advances in knowledge denoted by 
the establishment of such doctrines as those of gravitation and 
of evolution; in short, the whole enormous incredible advance 
in knowledge of the physical universe and of man’s physical 
place in that universe, has been due to the labor of students 
whose special tastes and abilities lay in the direction of deal- 
ing with what is purely material. Their astounding success, 
and the far-reaching, indeed the stupendous, importance of their 
achievements, have naturally tended to make those among them 
who possess genuine but narrow ability, whose minds are keen 
but not broad, assume an attitude of hard, arrogant, boastful, 
self-sufficient materialism : a mental attitude which glorifies and 
exalts its own grievous shortcomings and its inability to per- 
ceive anything outside the realm of the body. This attitude 
is as profoundly repellant as that of the civil and ecclesiastical 
reactionaries, the foes of all progress, against whom these men 
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profess to be in revolt; and, moreover, it is an attitude which 
is itself as profoundly unscientific as any of the anti-scientific 
attitudes which it condemns. The universal truth can never 
be even imperfectly understood or apprehended unless we have 
the widest possible knowledge of our physical surroundings, 
and unless we fearlessly endeavor to find out just what the 
' facts and the teachings of these physical surroundings are; 
but neither will it ever be understood if the physical and ma- 
terial explanations of life are accepted as all-sufficient. By 
none is this more clearly recognized than by the most acute 
and far-sighted of the investigators into physical conditions. 
Says Mr. Bernard: “There are psychic elements wholly differ- 
ent in kind from the physical elements . . . [they] consti- 
tute, in a way impossible to define, a new character, quality, 
element—or shall we at once boldly borrow a term from mathe- 
matics and call it a new ‘dimension’ of our environment, hith- 
erto three-dimensional? These various mental conditions lead 
us to believe that at any moment, while being driven through 
this three-dimensional environment, we may also be plunged 
into a psychic condition which hangs like an atmosphere over 
our particular physical surroundings.” 

Not only every truly religious, but every truly scientific, 
man must turn with relief from the narrowness of a shut-in 
materialism to the profound and lofty thought contained in 
the writings of William James, of his biographer, M. Emile 
Boutroux, and of another philosopher of the same school, M. 
Bergson. M. Boutroux’s study of William James gives in 
brief form—and with a charm of style and expression possible 
only for those who work with that delicate instrument of pre- 
cision, French prose—the views which men of this stamp hold; 
and be it remembered that, like James, they are thoroughly sci- 
entific men, steeped in the teachings of material science, who 
acknowledge no outside limitation upon them in their search 
for truth. They have a far keener understanding of the world 
of matter than has been attained by the purely materialistic 
scientists, just because, in addition, they also understand that 
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outside of the purely physical lies the psychic, and that the 
realm of religion stands outside even of the purely psychic. M. 
Boutroux’s book on “Science and Religion” has been trans- 
lated into English—and we owe a real debt of gratitude to 
ssrs. Nield and Mitchell for their excellent translations 
of MM. Boutroux and Bergson. There is much talk of the 
conflict between science and religion. The inherent absurdity 
of such talk has never been better expressed than by M. Bou- 
troux when he says that such opposition “‘is the result of our 
defining both science and religion in an artificial manner by, on 
the one hand, identifying science with physical science, and, on 
the other hand, assuming that religion consists in the dogmas 
which merely symbolize it.” M. Boutroux’s book, like M. 
Bergson’s “Creative Evolution,’ must be read in its entirety ; 
mere extracts and condensations can not show the profound 
philosophical acumen with which these men go to the heart 
of things, and prove that science itself, if correctly understood, 
renders absurd the harsh and futile dogmatism of many of 
those who pride themselves upon being, above all things, scien- 
tific. For, as these writers point out, the work of the scientist: 
is conditioned upon the existence of the free determination 
of a spirit which, dominating the scientific spirit, believes also 
in an zxsthetic and moral ideal. They see the material, the 
physical body, in its relation to other physical bodies; and back 
of and beyond the physical they see life itself, consciousness, 
which is to be conceived of as something always dynamic and 
never static, as a “stream of consciousness,” a “becoming.” 
As M. Boutroux finely says, religion gives to the individual 
his value and treats him as an end in himself, no less than 
treating him from the standpoint of his duties to other indi- 
viduals. This philosophy is founded on a wide and sympathetic 
understanding of the facts of the material world, a frank ac- 
ceptance of evolution and of all else that modern science has 
ever taught; and so those who profess it are in a position of 
impregnable strength when they point out that all this in no 
shape or way interferes with religion and with Christianity, 
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because, as they hold, evolution in religion has merely tended 
to disengage it from its own gross and material wrapping, and 
to leave unfettered the spirit which is its essence. To them 
Christianity, the greatest of the religious creations which hu- 
manity has seen, rests upon what Christ himself teaches; for, 
as M. Boutroux phrases it, the per formance of duty is faith 
in action, faith in its highest expression, for duty gives no 
other reason, and need give no other reason, for its existence 
than “its own dene Faptibie disinterestedness.”” The idea thus 
expressed is at bottom based on the same truth to which ex- 
pression is given by Mr. Taylor when he says: “The love of 
God means not despising but honoring self; and for Christians 
on earth the true love of God must show itself in doing earth’s 
duties and living out earth’s full life, and not in abandoning all 
for dreams, though the dreams be of heaven.’”’ To men such 
as William James and these two French philosophers physical 
science, if properly studied, -shows conclusively its own limi- 
tations, shows conclusively that beyond the material world lies 
a vast series of phenomena which all material knowledge is 
powerless to explain, so that science itself teaches that outside 
of materialism lie the forces of a wholly different world, a 
world ordered by religion—religion which, says M. Boutroux, 
must, if loyal to itself, work according to its own nature as 
a spiritual activity, striving to transform men from within 
and not from without, by persuasion, by example, by love, by 
prayer, by the communion of souls, not by restraint or policy; 
and such a religion has nothing to fear from the progress of 
science, for the spirit to which it is loyal is the faith in duty, 
the search for what is for the universal good and for the uni- 
versal love, the secret springs of all high and_ beneficent 
activity. 

It is striking to see how these two gifted Frenchmen, by 
their own road, reach substantially the same conclusion which, 
by a wholly different method, and indeed in treating religion 
from a wholly different standpoint, is also reached by the 
president of Bowdoin College. Mr. Hyde’s short volume com- 
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bines in high degree a lofty nobility of ethical concept with 
the most practical and straightforward common-sense treat- 
ment of the ways in which this concept should be realized in 
practice. Each of us must prescribe for himself in these mat- 
ters, and one man’s need will not be wholly met by what does 
meet another’s ; personally, this book of President Hyde’s gives 
me something that no other book does, and means to me very, 
very much. 

We must all strive to keep as our most precious heritage 
the liberty each to worship his God as to him seems best, and, 
as part of this liberty, freely either to exercise it or to sur- 
render it, in a greater or less degree, each according to his 
own beliefs and convictions, without infringing on the beliefs 
and convictions of others. But the professors of the varying 
creeds, the men who rely upon authority, and those who in 
different measures profess the theory of individual liberty, 
can and must work together, with mutual respect and with 
self-respect, for certain principles which lie deep at the base 
of every healthy social system. As Bishop Brent says: “The 
only setting for any one part of the truth is all the rest of 
the truth. The only relationship big enough for any one man 
is all the rest of mankind.’”’ Abbot Charles, of Saint Leo 
Abbey, in Florida, has recently put the case for friendly agree- 
ment among good men of varying views, when he summed 
up a notably fine address in defence—as he truly says, friendly 
defence—of his own church by enunciating the plea for “true 
peace founded on justice,” worked out in accordance with what 
he properly calls one of the “dearest blessings that heaven can 
give, the spirit that springs from religious liberty.” However 
widely many earnest and high-minded men of science and many 
earnest and high-minded men of religious convictions may from 
one side or the other disagree with the teachings of the earnest 
and high-minded students of philosophy whom I have quoted, 
yet surely we can all be in agreement with the fundamentals 
on which their philosophy is based. Surely we must all rec- 
ognize the search for truth as an imperative duty ; and we ought 
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all of us likewise to recognize that this search for truth should 
be carried on, not only fearlessly, but also with reverence, with 
humility of spirit, and with full recognition of our own limi- 
tations both of the mind and the soul. We must stand equally 
against tyranny and against irreverence in all things of the 
spirit, with the firm conviction that we can all work together 
for a higher social and individual life if only, whatever form 
of creed we profess, we make the doing of duty and the love 
of our fellow men two of the prime articles in our universal 
faith. To those who deny the ethical obligation implied in 
such a faith we who acknowledge the obligation are aliens; 
and we are brothers to all those who do acknowledge it, what- 
ever their creed or system of philosophy. 


8 
THE ANCIENT IRISH SAGAS? 


EXT to developing original writers in its own time, the 
N most fortunate thing, from the literary standpoint, 

which can befall any people is to have revealed to it 
some new treasure-house of literature. This treasure-house 
may be stored with the writings of another people in the 
present, or else with the writings of a buried past. But a few 
generations ago, in that innocent age when Blackstone could 
speak of the “Goths, Huns, Franks, and Vandals’—incon- 
gruous gathering—as “Celtic” tribes, the long-vanished litera- 
tures of the ancestors of the present European nations, the 
epics, the sagas, the stories in verse or prose, were hardly 
known to, or regarded by, their educated and cultivated de- 
scendants. Gradually, and chiefly in the nineteenth century, 
these forgotten literatures, or fragments of them, were one 
by one recovered. They are various in merit and interest, in 
antiquity and extent—“‘Beowulf,” the Norse sagas, the “Kale- 
vala,” the “Nibelungenlied,” the “Song of Roland,” the Ar- 
thurian cycle of romances. In some there is but one great 
poem; in some all the poems or stories are of one type; in 
others, as in the case of the Norse sagas, a wide range of his- 
tory, myth, and personal biography is covered. In our own 
day there has at last come about a popular revival of interest 
in the wealth of poems and tales to be found in the ancient 
Celtic, and especially in the ancient Erse, manuscripts—the 
whole forming a body of prose and poetry of great and well- 
nigh unique interest from every standpoint, which in some 
respects can be matched only by the Norse sagas, and which 

1The Outlook, December 16, 191T. 
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has some striking beauties the like of which are not to be 
found even in these Norse sagas. 
For many decades German, French, Irish, and English stu- 
dents have worked over the ancient Celtic texts, and recently 
many of the more striking and more beautiful stories have 
been reproduced or paraphrased in popular form by writers 
like Lady Gregory and Miss Hull, Lady Gregory showing in 
her prose something of the charm which her countrywoman 
Emily Lawless shows in her poems “With the Wild Geese.” 
It is greatly to be regretted that America should have done 
so little either in the way of original study and research in 
connection with the early Celtic literature, or in the way of 
popularizing and familiarizing that literature, and it is much 
to be desired that, wherever possible, chairs of Celtic should 
be established in our leading universities. Moreover, in addi- 
tion to the scholar’s work which is especially designed for stu- 
dents, there must ultimately be done the additional work which 
puts the results of the scholarship at the disposal of the aver- 
age layman. This has largely been done for the Norse sagas. 
William Morris has translated the ‘““Heimskringla” into lan- 
guage which, while not exactly English, can nevertheless be 
understood without difficulty—which is more than can be said 
for his translation of “‘Beowulf’—and which has a real, 
though affectedly archaic, beauty. Dasent has translated the 
“Younger Edda,” the “Njala Saga,” and the “Saga of Gisli 
the Outlaw.”’ It is pleasant for Americans to feel that it was 
Longfellow who, in his “Saga of King Olaf,” rendered one 
of the most striking of the old Norse tale into a great poem. 
It is difficult to speak with anything like exactness of the 
relative ages of these primitive literatures. Doubtless in each 
case the earliest manuscripts that have come down to us are 
themselves based upon far earlier ones which have been de- 
stroyed, and doubtless, when they were first written down, the 
tales had themselves been recited, and during the course of 
countless recitations had been changed and added to and built 
upon, for a period of centuries. Sometimes, as in the “Song 
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of Roland,” we know at least in bare outline the historical 
incident which for some reason impressed the popular im- 
agination until around it there grew up a great epic, of which 
the facts have been twisted completely out of shape. In other 
instances, as in the “Nibelungenlied,” a tale, adaptable in its 
outlines to many different peoples, was adapted to the geog- 
raphy of a particular people, and to what that people at least 
thought was history; thus the Rhine becomes the great river 
of the “Nibelungenlied,” and in the second part of the epic 
the revenge of Krimhild becomes connected with dim memo- 
ries of Attila’s vast and evanescent empire. The “Song of 
Roland” and the “Nibelungenlied” were much later than the 
earliest English, Norse, and Irish poems. Very roughly, it 
may perhaps be said that, in the earliest forms at which we 
can guess, the Irish sagas were produced, or at least were in 
healthy life, at about the time when “Beowulf”? was a live 
saga, and two or three centuries or thereabouts before the 
early Norse sagas took a shape which we would recognize as 
virtually akin to that they now have. 

These Celtic sagas are conveniently, though somewhat arti- 
ficially, arranged in cycles. In some ways the most interesting 
of these is the Cuchulain cycle, although until very recently it 
was far less known than the Ossianic cycle—the cycle which 
tells of the deeds of Finn and the Fianna. The poems which 
tell of the mighty feats of Cuchulain, and of the heroes whose 
life-threads were interwoven with his, date back to a purely 
pagan Ireland—an Ireland cut off from all connection with the 
splendid and slowly dying civilization of Rome, an Ireland in 
which still obtained ancient customs that had elsewhere van- 
ished even from the memory of man. 

Thus the heroes of the Cuchulain sagas still fought in 
chariots driven each by a charioteer who was also the stanch 
friend and retainer of the hero. Now, at one time war chari- 
ots had held the first place in the armies of all the powerful 
empires in the lands adjoining the Mediterranean and stretch- 
ing eastward beyond the Tigris. Strange African tribes had 
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used them north and south of the Atlas Mountains. When 
the mighty, conquering kings of Egypt made their forays into 
Syria, and there encountered the Hittite hosts, the decisive 
feature in each battle was the shock between the hundreds of 
chariots arrayed on each side. The tyranny of Sisera rested 
on his nine hundred chariots of iron. The Homeric heroes 
were “‘tamers of horses,” which were not ridden in battle, but 
driven in the war chariots. That mysterious people, the Etrus- 
cans, of whose race and speech we know nothing, originally 
fought in chariots. But in the period of Greek and Roman 
splendor the war chariot had already passed away. It had 
seemingly never been characteristic of the wild Teuton tribes; 
but among the western Celts it lingered long. Caesar encoun- 
tered it among the hostile tribes when he made his famous 
raid into Britain; and in Ireland it lasted later still. 

The customs of the heroes and people of the Erin of 
Cuchulain’s time were as archaic as the chariots in which they 
rode to battle. The sagas contain a wealth of material for 
the historian. They show us a land where the men were 
herdsmen, tillers of the soil, hunters, bards, seers, but, above 
all, warriors. Erin was a world to herself. Mer people at 
times encountered the peoples of Britain or of Continental 
Europe, whether in trade or in piracy; but her chief interest, 
her overwhelming interest, lay in what went on within her 
own borders. There was a high king of shadowy power, 
whose sway was vaguely recognized as extending over the 
island, but whose practical supremacy was challenged on every 
hand by whatever king or under-king felt the fierce whim 
seize him. There were chiefs and serfs; there were halls and 
fortresses; there were huge herds of horses and cattle and 
sheep and swine. The kings and queens, the great lords and 
their wives, the chiefs and the famous fighting men, wore 
garments crimson and blue and green and saffron, plain or 
checkered, and plaid and striped. They had rings and clasps 
and torques of gold and silver, urns and mugs and troughs 
and vessels of iron and silver. They played chess by the fires 
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in their great halls, and they feasted and drank and quarrelled 
within them, and the women had sun-parlors of their own. 

Among the most striking of the tales are those of the “Fate 
of the Sons of Usnach,” telling of Deirdré’s life and love and 
her lamentation for her slain lover; of the “Wooing of Emer” 
by Cuchulain; of the “‘Feast of Bricriu’”’; and of the famous 
Cattle-Spoil of Cooley, the most famous romance of ancient 
Ireland, the story of the great raid for the Dun Bull of Cooley. 
But there are many others of almost equal interest; such as 
the story of MacDatho’s pig, with its Gargantuan carouse of 
the quarrelsome champions; and the tale of the siege of 
Howth. 

In these tales, which in so many points are necessarily like 
the similar tales that have come down from the immemorial 
past of the peoples of kindred race, there are also striking 
peculiarities that hedge them apart. The tales are found in 
many versions, which for the most part have been enlarged 
by pedantic scribes of aftertime, who often made them prolix 
and tedious, and added grotesque and fantastic exaggerations 
of their own to the barbaric exaggerations already in them, 
doing much what Saxo Grammaticus did for the Scandina- 
vian tales. They might have been woven into some great epic, 
or at least have taken far more definite and connected shape, 
if the history of Ireland had developed along lines similar to 
those of the other nations of west Europe. But her history 
was broken by terrible national tragedies and calamities. To 
the scourge of the vikings succeeded the Anglo-Norman con- 
quest, with all its ruinous effects on the growth of the national 
life. The early poems of the Erse bards could not develop as 
those other early lays developed which afterward became the 
romances of Arthur and Roland and Siegfried. They remain 
primitive, as “Beowulf” is primitive, as, in less measure, 
“Gisli the Outlaw” is primitive. 

The heroes are much like those of the early folk of kindred 
stock everywhere. They are huge, splendid barbarians, some- 
times yellow-haired, sometimes black- or brown-haired, and 
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their chief title to glory is found in their feats of bodily 
prowess. Among the feats often enumerated or referred to 
are the ability to leap like a salmon, to run like a stag, to hurl 
great rocks incredible distances, to toss the wheel, and, like the 
Norse berserkers, when possessed with the fury of battle, ta 
grow demoniac with fearsome rage. This last feat was espe- 
cially valued, and was recognized as the “heroes’ fury.” As 
with most primitive peoples, the power to shout loudly was 
much prized, and had a distinct place of respect, under the 
title of “mad roar,” in any list of a given hero’s exhibitions 
of strength and agility; just as Stentor’s voice was regarded 
by his comrades as a valuable military asset. So, when the 
slaughter begins in Etzel’s hall, the writer of the Nibelung lay 
dwells with admiration on the vast strength of Diederick, as 
shown by the way in which his voice rang like a bison horn, 
resounding within and without the walls. Many of the feats 
chronicled of the early Erse heroes are now wholly unintelli- 
gible to us; we can not even be sure what they were, still less 
why they should have been admired. 

Among the heroes stood the men of wisdom, as wisdom 
was in the early world, a vulpine wisdom of craft and cunning 
and treachery and double-dealing. Druids, warlocks, sorcer- 
ers, magicians, witches appear, now as friends, now as un- 
friends, of the men of might. Fiercely the heroes fought and 
wide they wandered; yet their fights and their wanderings 
were not very different from those that we read about in many 
other primitive tales. There is the usual incredible variety of 
incidents and character, and, together with the variety, an 
endless repetition. But these Erse tales differ markedly from 
the early Norse and Teutonic stories in more than one par- 
ticular. A vein of the supernatural and a vein of the romantic 
run through them and relieve their grimness and harshness in 
a way very different from anything to be found in the Teu- 
tonic. Of course the supernatural element often takes as grim 
a form in early Irish as in early Norse or German; the Goddess 
with red eyebrows who on stricken fields wooed the Erse 
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heroes from life did not differ essentially from the Valkyrie; 
and there were land and water demons in Ireland as terrible 
as those against which Beowulf warred. But, in addition, 
there is in the Irish tales an unearthliness free from all that 
is monstrous and horrible; and their unearthly creatures could 
become in aftertime the fairies of the moonlight and the green- 
wood, so different from the trolls and gnomes and misshapen 
giants bequeathed to later generations by the Norse mythology. 

Still more striking is the difference between the women in 
the Irish sagas and those, for instance, of the Norse sagas. 
Their heirs of the spirit are the Arthurian heroines, and the 
heroines of the romances of the Middle Ages. In the ‘‘Song 
of Roland’—rather curiously, considering that it is the first 
great piece of French literature—woman plays absolutely no 
part at all; there is not a female figure which is more than a 
name, or which can be placed beside Roland and Oliver, Arch- 
bishop Turpin and the traitor Ganelon, and Charlemagne, the 
mighty emperor of the “barbe fleurie.”” The heroines of the 
early Norse and German stories are splendid and terrible, fit to 
be the mothers of a mighty race, as stern and relentless as 
their lovers and husbands. But it would be hard indeed to 
find among them a heroine who would appeal to our modern 
ideas as does Emer, the beloved of Cuchulain, or Deirdré, the 
sweetheart of the fated son of Usnach. Emer and Deirdré 
have the charm, the power of inspiring and returning romantic 
love, that belonged to the ladies whose lords were the knights 
of the Round Table, though of course this does not mean that 
they lacked some very archaic tastes and attributes. 

Emer, the daughter of Forgall the Wily, who was wooed by 
Cuchulain, had the “six gifts of a girl’’—beauty, and a soft 
voice, and sweet speech, and wisdom, and needlework, and 
chastity. In their wooing the hero and heroine spoke to one 
another in riddles, those delizhts of the childhood of peoples. 
She set him journeys to go and feats to perform, which he 
did in the manner of later knight errants. After long court- 
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ing and many hardships, he took Emer to wife, and she was 
true to him and loved him and gloried in him and watched 
over him until the day he went out to meet his death. All this 
was in a spirit which we would find natural in a heroine of 
modern or of medieval times—a spirit which it would be hard 
to match either among the civilizations of antiquity, or in 
early barbarisms other than the Erse. 

So it was with Deirdré, the beautiful girl who forsook her 
betrothed, the Over-King of Ulster, for the love of Naisi, and 
fled with him and his two brothers across the waters to Scot- 
land. At last they returned to Ireland, and there Deirdré’s 
lover and his two brothers were slain by the treachery of the 
king whose guests they were. Many versions of the Songs 
of Deirdré have come down to us, of her farewell to Alba 
and her lament over her slain lover; for during centuries this 
tragedy of Deirdré, together with the tragical fate of the 
Children of Lir and the tragical fate of the Children of 
Tuirenn, were known as the “Three Sorrowful Tales of Erin.” 
None has better retained its vitality down to the present day. 
Even to us, reading the songs in an alien age and tongue, 
they are very beautiful. Deirdré sings wistfully of her Scot- 
tish abiding-place, with its pleasant, cuckoo-haunted groves, 
and its cliffs, and the white sand on the beaches. She tells of 
her lover’s single infidelity, when he came enamoured of the 
daughter of a Scottish lord, and Deirdré, broken-hearted, put 
off to sea in a boat, indifferent whether she should live or 
die; whereupon the two brothers of her lover swam after her 
and brought her back, to find him very repentant and swearing 
a three-fold oath that never again would he prove false to 
her until he should go to the hosts of the dead. She dwells 
constantly on the unfailing tenderness of the three heroes; 
for her lover’s two brothers cared for her as he did: 


“Much hardship would I take, 

Along with the three heroes; 

I would endure without house, without fire, 
It is not I that would be gloomy. 
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“Their three shields and their spears 
Were often a bed for me. 

Put their three hard swords 

Over the grave, O young man!” 


For the most part, in her songs, Deirdré dwells on the 
glories and beauties of the three warriors, the three dragons, 
the three champions of the Red Branch, the three that used 
to break every onrush, the three hawks, the three darlings of 
the women of Erin, the three heroes who were not good at 
homage. She sings of their splendor in the foray, of their 
nobleness as they returned to their home, to bring fagots for 
the fire, to bear in an ox or a boar for the table; sweet though 
the pipes and flutes and horns were in the house of the king, 
sweeter yet was it to hearken to the songs sung by the sons 
of Usnach, for “like the sound of the wave was the voice of 
Naisi.” 

There were other Irish heroines of a more common bar- 
barian type. Such was the famous warrior-queen, Meave, tall 
and beautiful, with her white face and yellow hair, terrible in 
her battle chariot when she drove at full speed into the press 
of fighting men, and “fought over the ears of the horses.” 
Her virtues were those of a warlike barbarian king, and she 
claimed the like large liberty in morals. Her husband was 
Ailill, the Connaught king, and, as Meave carefully explained 
to him in what the old Erse bards called a “bolster conversa- 
tion,” their marriage was literally a partnership wherein she 
demanded from her husband an exact equality of treatment 
according to her own views and on her own terms; the three 
essential qualities upon which she insisted being that he should 
be brave, generous, and completely devoid of jealousy! 

Fair-haired Queen Meave was a myth, a goddess, and her 
memory changed and dwindled until at last she reappeared as 
Queen Mab of fairyland. But among the ancient Celts her 
likeness was the likeness of many a historic warrior queen. 
The descriptions given of her by the first writers or com- 
pilers of the famous romances of the foray for the Dun Bull 
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of Cooley almost exactly match the descriptions given by the 
Latin historian of the British Queen Boadicea, tall and ter- 
rible-faced, her long, yellow hair flowing to her hips, spear in 
hand, golden collar on neck, her brightly colored mantle fas- 
tened across her breast with a brooch. 

Not only were some of Meave’s deeds of a rather start- 
ling kind, but even Emer and Deirdré at times showed traits 
that to a modern reader may seem out of place, in view of 
what has been said of them above. But we must remember 
the surroundings, and think of what even the real women of 
history were, throughout European lands, until a far later 
period. In the ‘““Heimskringla” we read of Queen Sigrid, the 
wisest of women, who grew tired of the small kings who came 
to ask her hand, a request which she did not regard them as 
warranted to make either by position or extent of dominion. 
So one day when two kings had thus come to woo her, she 
lodged them in a separate wooden house, with all their com- 
pany, and feasted them until they were all very drunk, and 
fell asleep; then in the middle of the night she had her men 
fall on them with fire and sword, burn those who stayed 
within the hall and slay those who broke out. The incident 
is mentioned in the saga without the slightest condemnation; 
on the contrary, it evidently placed the queen on a higher social 
level than before, for, in concluding the account, the saga men- 
tions that Sigrid said “that she would weary these small kings 
of coming from other lands to woo her; so she was called 
Sigrid Haughty thereafter.” Now, Sigrid was an historical 
character who lived many hundred years after the time of 
Emer and Deirdré and Meave, and the simplicity with which 
her deed was chronicled at the time, and regarded afterward, 
should reconcile us to some of the feats recorded of those 
shadowy Erse predecessors of hers, who were separated from 
her by an interval of time as great as that which separates her 
from us. 

The story of the “Feast of Bricriu of the Bitter Tongue” is 
one of the most interesting of the tales of the Cuchulain cycle. 
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In all this cycle of tales, Bricriu appears as the cunning, ma- 
levolent mischief-maker, dreaded for his biting satire and his 
power of setting by the ears the boastful, truculent, reckless, 
and marvellously short-tempered heroes jamong whom he 
lived. He has points of resemblance to Thersites, to Sir Kay, 
of the Arthurian romances, and to Conan, of the Ossianic 
cycle of Celtic sagas. This story is based upon the custom of 
the “‘champion’s portion,” which at a feast was allotted to the 
bravest man. It was a custom which lasted far down into his- 
toric times, and was recognized in the Brehon laws, where a 
heavy fine was imposed upon any person who stole it from 
the one to whom it belonged. The story in its present form, 
like all of these stories, is doubtless somewhat changed from 
the story as it was originally recited among the pre-Christian 
Celts of Ireland, but it still commemorates customs of the 
most primitive kind, many of them akin to those of all the 
races of Aryan tongue in their earlier days. The queens 
cause their maids to heat water for the warriors’ baths when 
they return from war, and similarly made ready to greet their 
guests, as did the Homeric heroines. The feasts were Ho- 
meric feasts. The heroes boasted and sulked and fought as 
did the Greeks before Troy. At their feasts, when the pork 
and beef, the wheaten cakes and honey, had been eaten, and 
the beer, and sometimes the wine of Gaul, had been drunk 
in huge quantities, the heroes, vainglorious and quarrelsome, 
were always apt to fight. Thus in the three houses which 
together made up the palace of the high king at Emain Macha, 
it was necessary that the arms of the heroes should all be 
kept in one place, so that they could not attack one another 
at the feasts. These three houses of the palace were the 
Royal House, in which the high king himself had his bronzed 
and jewelled room; the Speckled House, where the swords, 
the shields, and the spears of the heroes were kept; and the 
House of the Red Branch, where not only the weapons, but the 
heads of the beaten enemies were stored; and it was in con- 
nection with this last grewsome house that the heroes in the 
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train of the High King Conchubar took their name of the 
“Heroes of the Red Branch.” 

When Bricriu gave his feast, he prepared for it by building 
a spacious house even handsomer than the House of the Red 
Branch; and it is described in great detail, as fashioned after 
“Tara’s Mead Hall,’ and of great strength and magnificence ; 
and it was stocked with quilts and blankets and beds and pil- 
lows, as well as with abundance of meat and drink. Then he 
invited the high king and all the nobles of Ulster to come to 
the feast. An amusing touch in the saga is the frank conster- 
nation of the heroes who were thus asked. They felt them- 
selves helpless before the wiles of Bricriu, and at first refused 
outright to go, because they were sure that he would con- 
trive to set them to fighting with one another; and they went 
at all only after they had taken hostages from Bricriu and had 
arranged that he should himself leave the feast-hall as soon 
as the feast was spread. But their precautions were in vain, 
and Bricriu had no trouble in bringing about a furious dis- 
pute among the three leading chiefs, Loigaire the Triumphant, 
Conall the Victorious, and Cuchulain. He promised to each 
the champion’s portion, on condition that each should claim 
it. Nor did he rest here, but produced what the saga calls “the 
war of words of the women of Ulster,’ by persuading the 
three wives of the three heroes that each should tread first 
into the banquet-hall. Each of the ladies, in whose minds he 
thus raised visions of social precedence, had walked away 
from the palace with half a hundred women in her train, when 
they all three met. The saga describes how they started to 
return to the hall together, walking evenly, gracefully, and 
easily at first, and then with quicker step, until, when they 
got near the house, they raised their robes “to the round of 
the leg” and ran at full speed. When they got to the hall the 
doors were shut, and, as they stood outside, each wife chanted 
her own perfections, but, above all, the valor and ferocious 
prowess of her husband, scolding one another as did Brunhild 
and Krimhild in the quarrel that led to Siegfried’s death at 
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the hands of Hagen. Each husband, as in duty bound, helped 
his wife into the hall, and the bickering which had already taken 
place about the champion’s portion was renewed. At last it 
was settled that the three rivals should drive in their chariots 
to the home of Ailill and Meave, who should adjudge between 
them; and the judgment given, after testing their prowess 
in many ways, and especially in encounters with demons and 
goblins, was finally in favor of Cuchulain. 

One of the striking parts of the tale is that in which the 
three champions, following one another, arrive at the palace 
of Meave. The daughter of Meave goes to the sun-parlor 
over the high porch of the hold, and from there she is told 
by the queen to describe in turn each chariot and the color of 
the horses and how the hero looks and how the chariot courses. 
The girl obeys, and describes in detail each chariot as it comes 
up, and the queen in each case recognizes the champion from 
the description and speaks words of savage praise of each in 
turn. Loigaire, a fair man, driving two fiery dapple-grays, 
in a wickerwork chariot with silver-mounted yoke, is chanted 
by the queen as: 


“A fury of war, a fire of judgment, 
A flame of vengeance; in mien a hero, 
In face a champion, in heart a dragon; 
The long knife of proud victories which will hew us to pieces, 
The all-noble, red-handed Loigaire.” 


Conall is described as driving a roan and a bay; in a chariot 
with two bright wheels of bronze, he himself fair, in face white 
and red, his mantle blue and crimson, and Meave describes 


him as: ( 


“A wolf among cattle; battle on battle, 
Exploit on exploit, head upon head he heaps” ; 


and says that if he is excited to rage he will cut up her people 


“As a trout on red sandstone is cut.” 
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Then Cuchulain is described, driving at a gallop a dapple-gray 
and a dark-gray, in a chariot with iron wheels and a bright 
silver pole. The hero himself is a dark, melancholy man, the 
comeliest of the men of Erin, in a crimson tunic, with gold- 
hilted sword, a blood-red spear, and over his shoulders a crim- 
son shield rimmed with silver and gold. Meave, on hearing 
the description, chants the hero as: 


“An ocean in fury, a whale that rageth, a fragment of flame and fire; 
A bear majestic, a grandly moving billow, 

A beast in maddening ire: 

In the crash of glorious battle through the hostile foe he leaps, 
His shout the fury of doom; 

A terrible bear, he is death to the herd of cattle, 

Feat upon feat, head upon head he heaps: 

Laud ye the hearty one, he who is victor fully.” 


Bricriu lost his life as a sequel of the great raid for the 
Dun Bull of Cooley. This was undertaken by Queen Meave 
as the result of the “bolster conversation,” the curtain quarrel, 
between her and Ailill as to which of the two, husband or wife, 
had the more treasure. To settle the dispute, they compared 
their respective treasures, beginning with their wooden and 
iron vessels, going on with their rings and bracelets and 
brooches and fine clothes, and ending with their flocks of sheep, 
and herds of swine, horses, and cattle. The tally was even 
for both sides until they came to the cattle, when it appeared 
that Ailill had a huge, white-horned bull with which there 
was nothing of Meave’s to compare. The chagrined queen 
learned from a herald that in Cooley there was a dun or brown 
bull which, it was asserted, was even larger and more formid- 
able. 

Meave announces that by fair means or foul the dun bull 
shall be hers, and she raises her hosts. A great war ensues, in 
which Cuchulain distinguishes himself above all others. All 
the heroes gather to the fight, and a special canto is devoted to 
the fate of a very old man, Iliach, a chief of Ulster, who re- 
solves to attack the foe and avenge Ulster’s honor on them. 
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“Whether, then, I fall or come out of it, is all one,” he said. 
The saga tells how his withered and wasted old horses, which 
fed on the shore by his little fort, were harnessed to the ancient 
chariot, which had long lost its cushions. Into it he got, mother- 
naked, with his sword and his pair of blunt, rusty spears, and 
great throwing-stones heaped at his feet; and thus he attacked 
the hosts of Meave and fought till his death. In the Cuchu- 
lain sagas the heroes frequently fight with stones; and the 
practice obtained until much later days, for in Olaf’s death- 
battle with the ships of Hakon his men were cleared from the 
decks of the Long Serpent by dexterously hurled stones as 
well as by spears. 

Partly by cunning, Meave gets the dun bull upon which she 
had set her heart. Then comes in a thoroughly Erse touch. 
It appears that the two bulls have lived many lives in different 
forms, and always in hostility to each other, since the days 
when their souls were the souls of two swineherds, who quar- 
relled and fought to the death. Now the two great bulls renew 
their ancient fight. Bricriu is forced out to witness it, and is 
trampled to death by the beasts. At last the white-horned bull 
is slain, and the dun, raging and destroying, goes back to his 
home, where he too dies. And this, says the saga, in ending, 
is the tale of the Dun Bull of Cooley and the Driving of the 
Cattle-Herd by Meave and Ailill, and their war with Ulster. 

The Erse tales have suffered from many causes. Taken as 
a mass, they did not develop as the sagas and the epics of cer- 
tain other nations developed; but they possess extraordinary 
variety and beauty, and in their mysticism, their devotion to 
and appreciation of natural beauty, their exaltation of the 
glorious courage of men and of the charm and devotion of 
women, in all the touches that tell of a long-vanished life, they 
possess a curious attraction of their own. They deserve the 
research which can be given only by the lifelong effort of 
trained scholars; they should be studied for their poetry, as 
countless scholars have studied those early literatures; more- 
over, they should be studied as Victor Bérard has studied 
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the “Odyssey,” for reasons apart from their poetical worth; 
and finally they deserve to be translated and adapted so as to 
become a familiar household part of that literature which all 
the English-speaking peoples possess in common. 


2 
AN ART EXHIBITION? 


in New York was really noteworthy. Messrs. Davies, 

Kuhn, Gregg, and their fellow members of the Associa- 
tion of American Painters and Sculptors did a work of very 
real value in securing such an exhibition of the works of both 
foreign and native painters and sculptors. Primarily their 
purpose was to give the public a chance to see what has re- 
cently been going on abroad. No similar collection of the 
works of European “moderns” has ever been exhibited in this 
country. The exhibitors were quite right as to the need of 
showing to our people in this manner the art forces which 
of late have been at work in Europe, forces which cannot be 
ignored. 

This does not mean that I in the least accept the view that 
these men take of the European extremists whose pictures 
were here exhibited. It is true, as the champions of these 
extremists say, that there can be no life without change, no 
development without change, and that to be afraid of what is 
different or unfamiliar is to be afraid of life. It is no less 
true, however, that change may mean death and not life, and 
retrogression instead of development. Probably we err in 
treating most of these pictures seriously. It is likely that 
many of them represent in the painters the astute appreciation 
of the power to make folly lucrative which the late P. T. Bar- 
num showed with his faked mermaid. There are thousands of 
people who will pay small sums to look at a faked mermaid; 
and now and then one of this kind with enough money will 
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4 hs recent “International Exhibition of Modern Art’ 
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buy a Cubist picture, or a picture of a misshapen nude woman, 
repellent from every standpoint. 

In some ways it is the work of the American painters and 
sculptors which is of most interest in this collection, and a 
glance at this work must convince any one of the real good 
that is coming out of the new movements, fantastic though 
many of the developments of these new movements are. There 
was one note entirely absent from the exhibition, and that was 
the note of the commonplace. There was not a touch of sim- 
pering, self-satisfied conventionality anywhere in the exhibi- 
tion. Any sculptor or painter who had in him something to 
express and the power of expressing it found the field open to 
him. He did not have to be afraid because his work was not 
along ordinary lines. There was no stunting or dwarfing, no 
requirement that a man whose gift lay in new directions should 
measure up or down to stereotyped and fossilized standards. 

For all of this there can be only hearty praise. But this 
does not in the least mean that,the extremists whose paintings 
and pictures were represented are entitled to any praise, save, 
perhaps, that they have helped to break fetters. Probably in 
any reform movement, any progressive movement, in any 
field of life, the penalty for avoiding the commonplace is a 
liability to extravagance. It is vitally necessary to move for- 
ward and to shake off the dead hand, often the fossilized dead 
hand, of the reactionaries; and yet we have to face the fact 
that there is apt to be a lunatic fringe among the votaries of 
any forward movement. In this recent art exhibition the luna- 
tic fringe was fully in evidence, especially in the rooms devoted 
to the Cubists and the Futurists, or Near-Impressionists. I 
am not entirely certain which of the two latter terms should 
be used in connection with some of the various pictures and 
representations of plastic art—and, frankly, it is not of the 
least consequence. The Cubists are entitled to the serious 
attention of all who find enjoyment in the colored puzzle- 
pictures of the Sunday newspapers. Of course there is no 
reason for choosing the cube as a symbol, except that it is 
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probably less fitted than any other mathematical expression 
for any but the most formal decorative art. There is no reason 
why people should not call themselves Cubists, or Octagonists, 
or Parallelopipedonists, or Knights of the Isosceles Triangle, 
or Brothers of the Cosine, if they so desire; as expressing any- 
thing serious and permanent, one term is as fatuous as another. 
Take the picture which for some reason is called “A Naked 
Man Going Down Stairs.” There is in my bathroom a really 
good Navajo rug which, on any proper interpretation of the 
Cubist theory, is a far more satisfactory and decorative picture. 
Now, if, for some inscrutable reason, it suited somebody to 
call this rug a picture of, say, “A Well-Dressed Man Going 
Up a Ladder,” the name would fit the facts just about as well 
as in the case of the Cubist picture of the “Naked Man Going 
Down Stairs.” From the standpoint of terminology each 
name would have whatever merit inheres in a rather cheap 
straining after effect; and from the standpoint of decorative 
value, of sincerity, and of artistic merit, the Navajo rug is in- 
finitely ahead of the picture. 

As for many of the human figures in the pictures of the 
Futurists, they show that the school would be better entitled 
to the name of the “Past-ists.”” I was interested to find that 
a man of scientific attainments who had likewise looked at 
the pictures had been struck, as I was, by their resemblance 
to the later work of the palzolithic artists of the French and 
Spanish caves. There are interesting samples of the strivings 
for the representation of the human form among artists of 
many different countries and times, all in the same stage of 
palolithic culture, to be found in a recent number of the 
“Revue d’Ethnographie.” The palzolithic artist was able to 
portray the bison, the mammoth, the reindeer, and the horse 
with spirit and success, while he still stumbled painfully in the 
effort to portray man. This stumbling effort in his case repre- 
sented progress, and he was entitled to great credit for it. 
Forty thousand years later, when entered into artificially and 
deliberately, it represents only a smirking pose of retrogres- 
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sion, and is not praiseworthy. So with much of the sculpture. 
A family group of precisely the merit that inheres in a structure 
made of the wooden blocks in a nursery is not entitled to be 
reproduced in marble. Admirers speak of the kneeling female 
figure by Lehmbruck—I use “female” advisedly, for although 
obviously mammalian it is not especially human—as “full of 
lyric grace,” as “tremendously sincere,” and “of a jewel-like 
preciousness.” I am not competent to say whether these 
words themselves represent sincerity or merely a conventional 
jargon; it is just as easy to be conventional about the fantastic 
as about the commonplace. In any event one might as well 
speak of the “lyric grace” of a praying mantis, which adopts 
much the same attitude; and why a deformed pelvis should be 
called “sincere,” or a tibia of giraffe-like length “precious,” 
seems to a reasonably sane view of the pictures of Matisse a 
question of pathological rather than artistic significance. This 
figure and the absurd portrait head of some young lady have 
the merit that inheres in extravagant caricature. It is a merit, 
but it is not a high merit. It entitles these pieces to stand in 
sculpture where nonsense rhymes stand in literature and the 
sketches of Aubrey Beardsley in pictorial art. These modern 
sculptured caricatures in no way approach the gargoyles of 
Gothic cathedrals, probably because the modern artists are 
too self-conscious and make themselves ridiculous by preten- 
tiousness. The makers of the gargoyles knew very well that 
the gargoyles did not represent what was most important in 
the Gothic cathedrals. They stood for just a little point of 
grotesque reaction against, and relief from, the tremendous 
elemental vastness and grandeur of the Houses of God. They 
were imps, sinister and comic, grim and yet futile, and they 
fitted admirably into the framework of the theology that found 
its expression in the towering and wonderful piles which they 
ornamented. 

Very little of the work of the extremists among the Euro- 
pean “moderns” seems to be good in and for itself; neverthe- 
less it has certainly helped any number of American artists to 
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do work that is original and serious; and this not only in paint- 
ing but in sculpture. I wish the exhibition had contained some 
of the work of the late Marcius-Simons; very few people knew 
or cared for it while he lived; but not since Turner has there 
been another man on whose canvas glowed so much of that 
unearthly “light that never was on land or sea.” But the ex- 
hibition contained so much of extraordinary merit that it is 
ungrateful even to mention an omission. To name the pictures 
one would like to possess—and the bronzes and tanagras and 
plasters—would mean to make a catalogue of indefinite length. 
One of the most striking pictures was the “Terminal Yards” 
—the seeing eye was there, and the cunning hand. I should 
like to mention all the pictures of the president of the associa- 
tion, Arthur B. Davies. As first-class decorative work of an 
entirely new type, the very unexpected pictures of Sheriff Bob 
Chanler have a merit all their own. The “Arizona Desert,” 
the “Canadian Night,” the group of girls on the roof of a 
New York tenement-house, the studies in the Bronx Zoo, the 
“Heracles,” the studies for the Utah monument, the little 
group called “Gossip,” which has something of the quality 
of the famous fifteenth idyl of Theocritus, the ‘“Pelf,” with its 
grim suggestiveness—these and a hundred others are worthy 
of study, each of them; I am naming at random those which 
at the moment I happen to recall. I am not speaking of the 
acknowledged masters, of Whistler, Puvis de Chavannes, Mo- 
net; nor of John’s children; nor of Cézanne’s old woman with 
a rosary; nor of Redon’s marvellous color-pieces—a worthy 
critic should speak of these. All I am trying to do is to point 
out why a layman is grateful to those who arranged this ex- 
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THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF LIFE* 


rary book; and yet it is difficult not to speak of Henry 

Fairfield Osborn’s “Origin and Evolution of Life” as 
one of the great scientific books, as a book that is permanent 
in the sense that Darwin’s and Huxley’s books are permanent, 
and influential in a sense that is not true of the books of writers, 
like Cope, whose profundity of thought is not accompanied by 
lucidity of formulation and expression. I believe that the 
sober judgment of scientific men will confirm this statement. 
Previous students during the one hundred and fifty years 
since, with Buffon, the first serious study of the problem began, 
have almost invariably approached the subject from the stand- 
point of the naturalist. Osborn approaches it from the stand- 
point of the physicist. He treats of the origin and evolution 
of life from the standpoint of the action, reaction, and inter- 
action of energy. The pure naturalists treated the forms of 
living matter as practically the sole subject of study; Osborn 
thinks rather of the phenomena of living energy. Where the 
most illustrious of his predecessors reasoned backward from 
matter and form toward energy, he and the other students 
of this type reason from energy onward toward matter and 
form. These modern investigators of the stamp of Osborn and 
Jacques Loeb treat physicochemical research as vital to the 
successful handling of the energy concept which must lie at 
the base of every serious attempt to treat of the beginning and 
development of life. 


l: is well to be cautious in statement about any contempo- 


*Review in The Outlook, Jan. 16, 1918, of “The Origin and Evolution 
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One of the great merits of Mr. Osborn’s book is the entire 
absence of that confident dogmatism which has completely 
marred the work of so many otherwise great scientists. He 
has the openness of mind, and the willingness to admit lack 
of knowledge, which were among the contributing causes of 
Darwin’s greatness. He explicitly states that he does not even 
pretend to offer a clearly developed energy-conception of the 
origin of life or of all the marvellous facts of evolution, adapta- 
tion, and heredity. All that he does is to blaze the path of 
knowledge a few rods forward in the right direction. 

Of course Osborn accepts evolution as a natural law, no 
more disputable than the law of gravitation; the non-believers 
in one of these two great natural laws are of exactly the same 
stamp as the worthy persons who a century ago still disbelieved 
in the other. This law of evolution is now inseparably con- 
nected with the name of Darwin; and in a sense justly so, for 
Darwin did more to establish it as one of the fundamentals of 
human knowledge than any of the other learned men who from 
the days of Aristotle to our own time have groped after its 
significance. But Darwin’s theory as to the dominant cause 
of evolution now receives less support than it did half a cen- 
tury ago; and neither the opposing nor the supplementing 
theories of his antagonists and disciples have received even 
as much acceptance. The chief positive recent addition to our 
understanding of the forces of evolution is the sharp distinction 
now universally admitted to exist between the general body 
organism itself and the reproductive cell or cell group within 
it—germ-plasm, as the latter is generally called, although Os- 
born styles it heredity-chromatin. We have, however, made 
the negative gain of eliminating the Darwinian idea of chance 
selection, which seems to be refuted by the paleontological 
record of many different groups of animals—the titanotheres 
offer an early instance. It seems to be clearly proved that life 
evolves in an orderly way; and this is one reason for believing 
that the energy which keeps the universe in order is, in some 
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way which we do not comprehend, also responsible for the 
orderly procedure of life. 

All of the theories hitherto propounded to account for 
evolution, even if taken together, fail to account for it. It is 
possible that our intelligence is not such as to enable us to 
account for it any more than we can resolve the law of gravi- 
tation into its causes. But Osborn and the other profound 
scientific investigators of his school believe that there is at 
least a chance that the cause may be found; and they have 
taken the indispensable first step in this direction by clearly 
grasping the fact that energy, and not form, lies at the be- 
ginning of the evolution of life. In other words, the task 
they set before the scientific investigators of the twentieth 
century is a task primarily for the biochemist and physico- 
chemist rather than for the naturalist. They seek to establish 
a closer connection between the energy shown in the stellar 
universe and the energy shown in life. 

Osborn first poses the questions as to the origin of life; and 
here again his complete freedom from the obsessions of dogma 
deserves allusion. He does not attempt to furnish more of an 
answer than the facts permit, and is careful always to indicate 
that the answer is partial or merely suggestive—or perhaps as 
yet entirely non-existent. He treats of the energy concept of 
life, and he bases the theory of the evolution of life upon the 
action, reaction, and interaction of four kinds of energy, name- 
ly: (1) the inorganic environment—that is, the energy of 
soil, air, water, sun-heat; (2) the organism of energy shown 
in the living body itself, whether simple or complex; (3) the 
germ-cells or energy shown in the sharply segregated portion 
of the body which has to do with reproduction; and (4) the 
life environment, the energy of the other living things which 
surround any one evolving life unit. This means that each 
evolution consists in reality of four simultaneous and inter- 
acting evolutions. 

The bulk of the book is divided into two parts: first, the 
adaptation of energy; second, the evolution of animal form. 
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This second part is presented with admirable interest and clear- 
ness, and in the principles set forth Osborn shows his usual 
characteristics of seizing with well-nigh unerring skill the 
essentials, the things that underlie and are basic, and of flatly 
refusing to be led into sacrificing his grasp of the whole aspect 
of the matter by absorption in one minute phase thereof. In 
other words, he possesses the rare gift of generalizing boldly 
and on a large scale, but never recklessly, and never on in- 
sufficient data; so that he stands equally far from the crude 
generalizer whose work has a real, but an exceedingly limited 
value. His whole discussion of “character evolution” in the 
chapter on mammals offers a case in point. 

This second part is the easier and in some ways the more in- 
teresting to read. But it is the first part which represents the 
greater and more original contribution to scientific thought. 
In this part Professor Osborn deals with the adaptation of 
energy to the formation of life. He is dealing with matters as 
to which it is, at this stage of our knowledge, imperative to 
feel our way tentatively; and the number of unknown factors 
is so large, and so many of the known factors are familiar 
only to experts, that it requires close attention for a layman 
clearly to grasp what is set forth. We have long passed the 
stage when men thought that Darwin had discovered a solu- 
tion, at once entirely complete and entirely simple, of the origin 
of species and the development of life—the stage when well- 
read men who were in no sense thorough scientific students: 
(men like Fiske, for instance) produced smooth offhand so- 
lutions of problems for which at present we at least know 
that we have discovered no solution. A half-truth is often 
of extreme simplicity; but the whole truth is usually of such 
complication that the utmost effort is necessary in order merely 
to state it. 

This first part of his book Mr. Osborn divides into three 
chapters. The first chapter treats of the lifeless earth, air, 
and water of the primordial globe, which differed chemically 
from the world of to-day; and Professor Osborn shows that 
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life has taken up and made use of almost all the chemical ele- 
ments which occur frequently in the soil, the water, and the 
atmosphere. He shows that life doubtless originated in water, 
and probably in fresh water on the primitive continents. 

The second chapter is in some ways the most important in 
the book, for it treats of the effect of the sun on the physico- 
chemical origin of life. Professor Osborn lays special stress 
on the chemical side of life energy; on the “chemical messen- 
gers” which produce special and general interaction among the 
various parts of the organism. The light and the heat of the 
sun were captured by the primordial life forms, which thus 
transformed lifeless into living energy. This transformation 
meant that the properties of the chemical life elements in the 
lifeless world became functions of the organisms in the world 
of life. The electric energy of life depends on the original 
heat energy of the sun or earth; and apparently life at its out- 
set thus captured heat energy, whereas the capture of the light 
energy occurred only much later, through the agency of chlo- 
rophyl, the green coloring matter of plants. Bacteria appear 
when only heat has been captured by life; but all higher life 
energies are dependent directly or indirectly upon the capture 
of light also. Then as life developed the interaction of the 
various chemical life elements became infinitely more complex. 
All of this is fact. But the mode of the actual origin of life 
is pure speculation, and this Mr. Osborn explicitly states at 
the same time that he sketches five hypotheses, representing five 
successive physicochemical stages, of the origin and earliest 
stages of the evolution of the life organism out of some ten 
of the chief chemical life elements. 

The third and concluding chapter of the first part of Mr. 
Osborn’s book treats of the early energy evolution as seen in 
bacteria, alge, and plants. Doubtless the world during un- 
counted xons of time was habitable only for organisms as 
simple as bacteria, while these were slowly making it ready for 
the lowest forms of plant and animal life. The lowest bacteria 
derive their energy and nutrition directly from the lifeless 
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world. At the higher levels of bacterial life the protoplasm 
(the body form) and the chromatin (the reproductive sub- 
stance) are developed ; and then these become the two structural 
components of the living world. 

Professor Osborn explicitly disclaims any attempt to in- 
terpret the phenomena of life appearance with dogmatic as- 
sertion as to whether there is or is not something than can be 
disassociated from the functioning of energy as we understand 
it. The point is far less important than it has seemed both to 
certain theologians and to certain scientists, for the excellent 
reason that there are plenty of phenomena unquestionably pro- 
ceeding from natural law which nevertheless have in them an 
element totally incomprehensible to, and probably totally in- 
capable of comprehension by, our intelligence. All successful 
scientific discoveries have been anathematized by certain pietis- 
tic theologians, and exultantly screamed over by certain ma- 
terialists as marking the end of religion. The discovery that 
the earth was round, the discovery that the world went round 
the sun, the discovery of enormous geological ages, the growth 
of appreciation of law in the natural world, the discovery of 
the law of gravitation, and recently the understanding of the 
law of evolution (which, incidentally, had been at least strongly 
suspected by thinkers as far apart as Aristotle and St. Augus- 
tine), were all in succession treated as mischievous heresies 
by certain champions of orthodoxy, and were also, with equal 
folly, accepted by certain sceptical materialists as overthrowing 
spiritual laws with which they had no more to do than the 
discovery of steam-power has to do with altruism. 

The outcome of the working of purely natural law often 
shows some element which no explanation on our part enables 
us to interpret and which no speculation would explain save by 
the substitution of one form of verbiage for another; a line 
of uninterrupted and gradual causative changes may result at 
the end in something of which there was no vestige at the be- 
ginning; and with our brains we may show with flawless logic 
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that something cannot occur when, as a matter of fact, it does 
occur. Three examples will illustrate these three statements. 

Hydrogen and oxygen combine into water, which contains 
nothing but the total elements of the two gases and yet also 
contains qualities totally different from either; for example, it 
freezes or solidifies at a temperature which has no effect on 
either of them; and to explain that this probably implies some 
rearrangement of the speed or position of chemical atoms leaves 
us precisely where we were before. 

The tracing of an unbroken line of descent from the pro- 
tozoan to Plato does not in any way really explain Plato’s con- 
sciousness, of which there is not a vestige in the protozoan. 
There has been a non-measurable quantity of actual creation. 
There is something new which did not exist in the protozoan. 
It has been produced in the course of evolution. But it is a 
play on words to say that such evolution is not creation. 

Very intellectual Greek philosophers were able to prove that 
there could not be any such thing as movement; just as equally 
wise persons to-day are able to prove that there is no such thing 
as freedom of the will, and therefore no individual responsibil- 
ity; and one statement is as flawlessly logical, and as utterly 
absurd, as the other. This fact is worth pointing out, because 
in the world of thought there are just as mischievous dogma- 
tists among twentieth-century scientists as ever there were 
among medieval theologians—exactly as, in the world of 
action, the Bolsheviki of liberty, at home and abroad, are as 
mischievous as the Romanoffs of reaction in politics and in- 
dustry. As an instance, most scientific men nowadays disbe- 
lieve in the inheritance of acquired characteristics, and in con- 
sequence a British scientist and Socialist blatantly insisted that 
habitual drunkenness in the father had no effect on the chil- 
dren. Immediately afterward experiments on guinea-pigs 
showed that alcoholism in the parent induced physical degen- 
eracy in the offspring. It was then explained by the scientists 
that this was not the inheritance of an acquired characteristic, 
but merely the inheritance of an acquired pathological con- 
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dition which made it easy for the characteristic to be subse- 
quently acquired. There was a certain warrant for the dis- 
tinction as a matter of scientific speculation ; but as a matter of 
practical action the value of the lesson lay in inculcating a 
lively distrust of dogmatism among those men of science who 
believe that with our limited intelligence, and after utterly in- 
sufficient investigation, we are able to lay down laws of 
sweeping application to thought and conduct. 

One of the prime merits—one among the many prime merits 
—of Professor Osborn’s book lies in his absolute refusal to 
be led into this type of statement. He combines to an ex- 
traordinary degree wise boldness and wise caution in his specu- 
lations and his conclusions. He is never afraid to say that he 
does not know; and this trait is one of the contributing causes 
in enabling him to add so richly to our store of knowledge and 
of wisdom. 

This is not a “review” of Professor Osborn’s book, in the 
ordinary sense; for the book comes in that very small class 
which cannot be “reviewed” save as we can say that Huxley 
“reviewed” Darwin, and for this the present writer is not 
competent. I am not trying to review the book. I am merely 
calling attention to a really great work of productive scientific 
scholarship. 


II 


THE DAWN AND SUNRISE OF HISTORY* 


school or college, the histories they studied treated 

of “antiquity” as being pre-eminently the flourishing 
time of the Romans and Greeks; Judea came just a little back 
of them; and what knowledge we had of Nineveh, Babylon, 
and Egypt was treated in condensed form as merely prefatory 
or introductory to the serious study of ancient times, which, 
for all except a very few erudite specialists, dealt. only with 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans. Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Pharaoh-Necho stood as vague but formidable figures just on 
the further side of the misty abyss in which all accurate knowl- 
edge was swallowed up. 

The last two generations have seen such immense additions 
to our archeological and historical knowledge as completely 
to revolutionize our sense of values and proportions in this 
matter. We now know that the pre-history of man, during the 
period after he had become clearly human but before he had 
reached the lower levels of civilization or had learned to leave 
written records, covered a period of certainly two hundred 
thousand years, and probably twice as long. We have pushed 
the domain of actual history so far back into the past that 
Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar, together with the later Ju- 
dean kings and the great prophets, stand about in the middle 
of the age covered by written records; the first rulers of whom 
we have clear knowledge beside the Nile and the Euphrates 
were separated by almost as long a period of time from the 
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last Assyrian, Babylonian and Egyptian sovereigns as is the 
period that divides these latter from us. 

An immense amount of research has been necessary in order 
to develop these facts; and during recent years, up to the out- 
break of the Great War, the research has gone on with con- 
tinually increasing activity and success. Monographs which 
are monuments of exhaustive scholarship have been written 
about almost every phase of this research. Moreover, a very 
few first-class writers have generalized on the whole subject, 
doing—what can be done only by men who to minute original 
knowledge add a’ wide grasp of generalities and a power of 
vivid narration—for these ancient monarchies what men of 
similar exceptional ability had already done for the more 
familiar portions of history; that is, these writers have attempt- 
ed to give intelligent laymen the chance to see this pre-Jewish, 
pre-Greek, pre-Roman world in entirety of outline. Until re- 
cently the Frenchman Maspero was the man who had done most 
to popularize, without fictionizing, this extraordinary interest- 
ing period of history—for Eduard Meyer has not been so ac- 
cessible in popular form. But one of our own men, the distin- 
guished Orientalist and Egyptologist, Professor James Henry 
Breasted, of the University of Chicago, has now produced 
the best book of its kind that has ever been written on the 
subject. His “Ancient Times: A History of the Early World” 
is written with the avowed purpose to be simple enough for 
use in high schools; but, perhaps for that very reason—inas- 
much as the very best book for intelligent and well-grown boys 
is usually an uncommonly good book for grown-up men and 
women—his work is absorbingly interesting for every one who, 
without being an original student, is yet able to appreciate the 
tremendous drama of the ages which Mr. Breasted unfolds 
before our eyes. 

The later stages of the prehistory of Europe include the 
period intervening between the last retreat northward of the 
glaciers—that is, the arrival of what were substantially modern 
physical conditions—and the beginning of recorded history in 
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Greece. We can only guess, and that roughly, at the dates; but 
probably between ten thousand and five thousand years ago 
European man slowly passed out of the stage of mere savagery 
and achieved a cultivation far beyond that of our pre-Colum- 
bian Indians. He built permanent towns, which were often 
placed on piles in the lakes for safety. He erected huge monu- 
ments composed of rough stones weighing in some cases over 
a hundred tons. His tools-were of stone, with ground edges, 
and included most of those in ordinary use by modern car- 
penters: axes, saws, chisels, drills, knives. He made pottery. 
He planted crops: barley and wheat for food, ana flax which 
the women spun into cloth. He had domesticated sheep, goats, 
cattle, and perhaps swine; and he began to use oxen for the 
plough. There was some primitive commerce. But people 
were not able by their own efforts to move further toward 
civilization; they remained without writing or the use of 
metals or ships for commerce; and history, the record of man- 
kind by writing, did not begin in Europe, but in the “nearer 
Orient,” round the eastern end of the Mediterranean. It was 
in Egypt and in hither Asia, between six thousand and five 
thousand years ago, that there occurred the slow and irregular 
transition between the prehistoric and historic epochs. 

The historic epoch opens along the lower Nile and along 
the lower Euphrates in the flat plain—the Plain of Shinar— 
through which the Euphrates and Tigris enter the Persian 
Gulf. The latter region can conveniently, although not quite 
accurately, be known as Mesopotamia—its civilization later 
included the region to which this term may with narrower 
propriety be restricted. 

Both of these regions are strips of fertile ground surrounded 
by desert. In Egypt the desert comes up on both sides to the 
narrow valley which can be irrigated from the Nile. The 
country at the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris is part of 
what Mr. Breasted has christened the Fertile Crescent, which 
stretches in a curve from Palestine through Syria, into Meso- 
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‘potamia, with barren highlands to the north and sheer desert 
to the south. 

The rise of civilization in each of these two seats of ancient 
culture took place at about the same time, and quite independ- 
ently, as far as our present knowledge enables us to judge. It 
is in Egypt that we get our first definite date in world history, 
for just six thousand one hundred and fifty-eight years ago, 
in 4241 B. C., the Egyptians devised and put into use the cal- 
endar which we use to-day. 

At that time the Egyptian and the dweller in the Plain of 
Shinar beside the Euphrates had already begun to irrigate 
their fields, were raising crops and were tending flocks and 
herds. The Egyptian also about this time made the two dis- 
coveries or inventions which have done more for mankind than 
anything since the cultivation of food plants thousands of years 
previously and the discovery of fire tens of thousands of years 
previously. He invented writing, developing it out of the 
rude picture symbols common among various savage tribes, 
and devised ink and made writing material out of papyrus; and 
in consequence to this day we speak of paper, although our 
paper has long ceased to be made of a reed. He discovered, 
probably in the peninsula of Sinai, copper-mines, began to use 
the copner first as an ornament and then as a tool and weapon, 
and thus introduced the age of metals. As these two dis- 
coveries were developed they marked the transition between 
barbarism and civilization. The advance thus made was in- 
finitely more important than the advance made in our own 
time by the use of steam and electricity. 

Some five thousand years ago in Egypt there grew up settled 
states where several millions of people were governed by one 
head; writing came into use; huge masonry buildings were 
erected with metal tools; and seagoing ships were sent across 
the Mediterranean. A wonderful outburst of energy took 
place, and with the building of the great pyramids there began 
a phenomenal progress in governmental organization, in art, 
and in industry. Europe was still savage when Egypt thus 
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entered on this marvellous period of achievement for civiliza- 
tion. 

This pyramidal age of Egypt represents the first high civili- 
zation of which we have any record. In all human probability, 
it was the first high civilization that ever existed. It began 
some five thousand years ago. There was one king who ruled 
the whole land of Egypt, and there were many great nobles 
under him; there was a highly developed priesthood, and 
officials of all grades—judges who administered a written law, 
scribes, tax-gatherers, physicians, architects. The professions 
were not wholly differentiated, and were sometimes oddly com- 
bined—as witness Imhotep the Wise, the earliest known archi- 
tect of stone buildings. Imhotep was the builder of the first 
stone pyramid, cut with copper tools out of limestone. We 
still have his portrait statue. He was reputed a very wise man 
indeed, and was a physician as well as an architect. In later 
ages his reputation grew constantly larger and more shadowy, 
until in the popular mind he became a god; and when the 
enterprising, inquisitive Greek soldiers and traders came to 
Egypt, about the time that the last independent Jewish kings 
were ruling in Jerusalem, they translated his name into A‘scu- 
lapius and made him their own god of medicine. To this day 
doctors all over the world often designate their own profession, 
humorously or half-seriously, by some term derived from the 
name of this grand vizier of a forgotten Egyptian king who 
built the first masonry pyramid, beside the Lower Nile, nearly 
fifty centuries ago. When he lived, our ancestors in northern 
and central Europe were squalid savages using weapons and 
tools of stone; the lion was a beast of dread in Italy and Greece, 
and herds of elephants wandered over Syria; the white man of 
Aryan speech was still a barbarian so rude that he was not even 
dangerous ; Sicily was as unknown to civilized men as the two 
Americas and Australia were to Dante. Ages have passed; 
mighty empires have risen, perished, and passed utterly out of 
memory ; civilization has gone forward and backward, upward 
and downward, in time and in space, until at the moment it 
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covers most of the known world; the names of innumerable 
kings and heroes and sages have perished with their dust ; and 
by a queer freak of time this one name has been preserved in 
the common parlance of civilized people throughout the globe. 

On the walls of the tombs of the nobles there are yet visible 
carved and brightly painted scenes from the daily life of the 
ai showing its variegated work and pleasures. Mr. 

reasted gives a picture of the villa of an Egyptian noble. It 
shows a dwelling in which the life was as refined and cultivated 
as in that of a great French noble of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury or a wealthy American slave-owner of the nineteenth. 

Science had barely begun its career with the first develop- 
ment of astronomy, mathematics, and geography. But art 
was highly developed. The artists made wonderful portrait 
statues; and the architects of the great Pyramids, of the 
Sphinx, of the great halls and colonnades, did work at which 
modern ages still marvel. 

To the pyramid-builders, the first kings of a great kingdom, 
succeeded a feudal society, in which great nobles ruled as in 
medieval Europe. On the whole, these Egyptian lords who 
flourished two thousand years before our era were much further 
advanced in civilization than the European counts and barons 
were until at least after the year one thousand of our era. 
They had extensive libraries, and among their books are the 
most ancient of story-books and the earliest “uplift” books, 
in which the sufferings of the poor and the humble are set 
forth and the effort is made to stir the hearts of the strong so 
that they shall be the protectors and not the oppressors of the 
weak. Much of the literature was religious; and there was 
poetry in praise of the king. The great nobles dug out for 
themselves wonderful cliff tombs. Their wealth was in lands 
and buildings and crops and cattle. But commerce had begun. 
The Egyptian ships traversed the eastern Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, and the first ship canal was dug connecting the 
two bodies of water—a remarkable achievement which shows 
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the vision, dense population, and industrial energy of the 
time. 

Then came the period of greatest extension, the period that 
is now known as that of the Egyptian Empire. Egyptian 
civilization extended far up the Nile; the Red Sea and the 
adjacent shores were practically parts of the Pharaoh’s ter- 
ritory ; his fleets dominated the seas and coasts of the western 
end of the Mediterranean, and under successive conquering 
monarchs his armies penetrated to the upper Euphrates. By 
this time—in the earlier part of the second millennium B. C. 
—the horse had reached Egypt, doubtless from Mesopotamia, 
where he had only recently appeared from mountainous inland 
Asia and had been named “ass of the mountains” by the 
puzzled donkey-drivers of Babylonia. 

During the greatest days of the empire, when mighty con- 
querors like Thutmose II led hither Asia captive, the armies 
were composed of native Egyptians. They were thoroughly 
organized and were composed of archers and spearmen, with, 
instead of cavalry, a mass of light chariots, in one of which 
the king himself often fought. The most famous of all early 
battle pictures is that series of sculptures in which Rameses II 
is shown in his chariot fight with the Hittites. Some of the 
queens of this period were almost as imperious and masterful 
as the foremost kings—a point of resemblance with the Euro- 
pean centuries which saw Elizabeth, Christina, Maria Theresa, 
and Catherine. 

There was one remarkable interlude, the reign of the re- 
forming idealist Ikhnaton—a man born three thousand years 
too soon, Naturally his character has a special fascination for. 
Professor Breasted. He built himself a new city, and the art 
he patronized was freed from the hard conventionality of most 
Egyptian art. The studio of one of his chief sculptors has 
been discovered, and the sculptures of this and other artists, 
the statuettes and portrait heads of king and queen and queen 
mother, seem half late Athenian, half Parisian, in their appeal 
of human friendliness and of charm and delicate refinement. 
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But Egypt’s days were numbered. There were warrior 
kings—mighty temple-builders and monument-makers—who 
were yet to come. But these, the last Egyptian conquerors, 
largely employed foreign mercenaries to do their fighting. 
The native Egyptians had become pacifists, whose women did 
not raise their boys to be soldiers; and they fell, as under such 
conditions every race is surely bound to fall. 

Meanwhile the Mesopotamian kingdoms were rising to 
splendor and power. The earliest dwellers in the lower Plain 
of the Two Rivers, in the land of Sumer and Akkad, were the 
so-called Sumerians, a strange people whose speech was neither 
Aryan nor Semitic, and of whose ethnic kinship we know 
nothing. They early developed a civilization much like that 
of the Egyptians before the pyramid age. They invented writ- 
ing in cuneiform characters and a system of organized war- 
fare based on a phalanx of shield-bearing spearmen, and they 
tilled the irrigated soil, carried on the beginning of commerce 
by means of river boats and donkey carts, and were divided 
into small city kingdoms. Nomad Semitic tribes came in, 
fought with the Sumerians and with one another, mingled with 
the Sumerians, imposed their language upon them, and adopted 
and developed their culture. About the time that the age of 
the pyramids closed in Egypt these Semites of the Plain of the 
Two Rivers developed their first great ruler and conqueror, 
Sargon—the first of lines of similar conquerors who dwelt in 
the land for many hundreds of years. One of these conquerors 
was the great lawgiver—perhaps, rather, the great law codifier 
—Hammurapi, who lived four thousand years ago, but whose 
laws are in some important respects abreast of those of portions 
of southern and eastern Europe to-day. He was the ruler of 
Babylon. 

Centuries later the more northern of these dwellers on the 
banks of the Two Rivers wrested the primacy from Babylon, 
and under the name of Assyrians became the most cruel and 
most dreaded conquerors the ancient world had yet known. 
From the cities of Assur and Nineveh, on the Tigris, the As- 
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syrian kings conquered east and west, south and north. They 
subjected Babylon, they marched to the Mediterranean, con- 
quered the Semitic and Hittite states of Syria, and finally con- 
quered Egypt itself. They used iron weapons and employed 
battering-rams in the siege of cities. They were almost as 
remarkable in arts as in arms, and the stone slabs on which 
they recorded their feats in war and in the chase present most 
vivid and dramatic pictures, 

Finally, this great and cruel Assyrian Empire was over- 
thrown and crushed by the Medes, with the aid of the revolted 
Babylonians; and Chaldean Babylon saw a last revival of 
power, reaching a height of splendor in art, wealth, and suc- 
cessful war which she had not before known. It was the 
Babylonian King, Nebuchadnezzar, who destroyed Jerusalem 
—as Damascus and Israel and many other city kingdoms had 
already been destroyed by the Assyrian conquerors, Sargon 
II, Sennacherib, Shalmaneser, Assurbanipal. 

Then, in her turn, Chaldean Babylon fell before the Per- 
sians; a generation later Egypt likewise fell; and with another 
generation we get down to the clash between Persia and Greece. 
When the name of Marathon is reached, we feel that we are 
on familiar, almost on modern, ground. Before this happened 
the Persians had done one thing of incalculable moment. They 
had restored the Hebrews to Palestine, and had therefore aided 
in leaving to the world the priceless legacy of the Old and 
the New Testaments and the Christian religion itself. 

Long before this time civilization had begun in Europe. Be- 
fore Hammurapi codified and published the laws for the better 
government of the irrigation farmers who clustered around 
the “dobe” cities of the lower Euphrates, while the Egyptian 
kings and barons were beginning to abandon the practice of 
pyramid-building and to carve their tombs in the rimrock of 
the desert, the A®gean civilization was rising and flourishing 
in Greece and Crete and on the coasts of Asia Minor. The 
impetus to this civilization was given by Egypt; as Mr. Breast- 
ed says, Egypt stood to the Europe of that day as Europe has 
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stood to barbarous lands during the last few centuries. Crete 
led the march of Agean civilization, and it led it as an out- 
post of the Orient. By the beginning of the second millen- 
nium B. C. the Cretans had become a highly civilized people, 
and their kinsmen on the continents of Europe and Asia had 
built cities such as Mycene and Troy. The A®geans were in 
the age of bronze. They developed a wonderful art and ar- 
chitecture, and invented or developed a peculiar writing; they 
carried on an extended commerce. The lords and ladies, the 
upper classes in the cities, led an astonishingly free and modern 
life, and in their palaces they had bathrooms and sanitary 
drainage such as were not dreamed of by our own squalid 
European ancestors of the “age of faith” three thousand years 
later.* 

But the curse of every ancient civilization was that its men 
in the end became unable to fight. Materialism, luxury, safety, 
even sometimes an almost modern sentimentality, weakened 
the fibre of each civilized race in turn; each became in the end 
a nation of pacifists, and then each was trodden under foot 
by some ruder people that had kept that virile fighting power 
the lack of which makes all other virtues useless and some- 
times even harmful. 

By the middle of the second millennium the barbarous 
Achzans and Dorians had begun to press in on the A‘tgean 
world, and by the end of the millennium they had completely 
conquered it, had destroyed the A‘gean civilization, and had im- 
posed their own language on the conquered people. The land 
relapsed into barbarism. Many of the fleeing 7Xgeans pressed 
south across the Mediterranean and helped to shatter the fail- 
ing Egyptian Empire. One such tribe, the Philistines, settled 
in and gave their name to Palestine, where they fought with the 
Canaanites, Amorites, Israelites, and other Semitic tribes. 

Slowly the barbarous Greeks, the Hellenes, began to erect 


1The successive changes in race, empire, and civilization around the 
Mediterranean and in hither Asia are made clear by the admirable maps 
in Mr. Breasted’s book.—T. R. 
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their own civilization on the ruins of the civilization they had 
wrecked. They were warriors and pirates, living in the iron 
age. It was not until somewhere near 800 B. C. that they began 
to move rapidly forward. They borrowed and greatly im- 
proved the Phcenician alphabet. They turned from piracy to 
commerce, and colonized along the coasts and in the islands 
from the Black Sea to the Spanish Peninsula. They received 
and developed from Asia Minor the science of coinage. They 
began to develop their own art, and in a few centuries brought 
it to a pitch of perfection not only far beyond what had ever 
before been reached, but in certain lines beyond anything that 
has since been achieved by any race. 

When we reach the days of Darius and Miltiades, of Xerxes 
and Themistocles, we have long passed the dawn and even 
the sunrise of history, and are in the bright light of day. In- 
deed, the next few centuries are more modern than anything 
we come across in the thousand years following the death 
of Marcus Aurelius. At least one idyl of Theocritus and most 
of Horace are as modern as Moliére or Turgenev or Pope. 
Pericles, Demosthenes, Timoleon, Cicero, Pliny, Cesar, Trajan 
are men who, whether as friends or enemies, would under- 
stand and be understood by Alexander Hamilton, John Hamp- 
den, Webster, Burke, Guizot, Cavour, Bismarck, and Wash- 
ington. 

All serious students of history, whether boys and girls or 
men and women, need to learn about Greece and Rome from 
the point of view which Professor Breasted presents, and not 
as their history has usually been epitomized. But the outlines 
of the story are far more familiar than the outlines of that 
half of the “History of the Early World” dealing with “An- 
cient Times”—to use the heading and subheading of Professor 
Breasted’s book—which concern the man of Sumer and Akkad 
and the desert nomad who overcame him, the Egyptian and the 
Chaldean, the Hittite and the AZgean, the architects of the 
pyramids and temples beside the Nile, and the builders of 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon and the palaces of Nineveh, 
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the armed hosts of Sesostris and Tiglath Pileser, and the ship- 
masters who sailed to Crete or to the land of Punt. 

Recently not a few of our educators have been advocating 
that in our public schools the study of science should be pushed 
at the expense of the study of man. If, as the formalized clas- 
sicists have insisted, the study of man means merely the study 
of Latin and Greek, speech formations and a sentimental and 
conventional admiration of some of the first-class things in 
English literature, there is not very much to be said for it from 
the standpoint of universal use for students. But if the study 
of man is to be taken seriously, and to be presented with ab- 
sorbing interest, as Professor Breasted presents it, then it 
should occupy the foremost place in the curriculum of our 
schools and colleges, and in the recreative study which hard- 
working, well-informed, cultivated men and women find essen- 
tial in after-life. 
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chapters, some of them studies of special phases of the 

life of the ancient Egyptians, and others in the nature 
of essays on archeology in general and Egyptian archeology 
in particular. The former are admirable because they combine 
the virtues of accuracy and charm—two qualities generally 
deemed mutually inconsistent by archeologists of the straight 
and narrow sect, who are quite ignorant of the elemental fact 
that no book they write can be put in the first rank unless it 
is both truthful and interesting. 

The chapter headed “The Misfortunes of Wenamon” is not 
only of extreme interest, but is most amusing as well, and it 
could be told as Mr. Weigall tells it only by a man who, in 
addition to being thoroughly grounded in the skeletal parts of 
his profession, is also intimately acquainted with the Egyptian 
of to-day, and moreover possesses the priceless gift of historic 
imagination. Wenamon was a priest who over three thousand 
years ago was sent from Egypt to Lebanon to buy cedar wood 
for the construction of a ceremonial barge. His superior, the 
high priest, gave Wenamon a sum of money, a number of let- 
ters addressed to Egyptian and Syrian princes, and a particu- 
larly sacred little image of Amon-Ra, as a token of the official 
nature of his embassy. The envoy was a faithful, fussy, self- 
important, and not very competent Egyptian, whose like 
abounds at the present day. No sooner did he set sail on a 
Syrian trading-boat than he discovered that he had left his 


*Review in The Outlook, September 30, 1911, of “The Tr 
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letters behind; and in the first port they put into, a settlement 
of Sicilian merchant adventurers, under their own king, all 
his money was stolen from him—a sum equivalent in pur- 
chasing value to about fifteen thousand dollars of our money. 
It is, by the way, exceedingly interesting to find that at that 
time—centuries before a Greek colony had settled in Sicily, 
and indeed when the Greek, the Roman, and the Jew, as they 
are familiar to us historically, were almost as much creatures 
of the future as the Englishman, Frenchman and German— 
the inhabitants of Sicily had already developed a considerable 
culture, and were sending their sea rovers to form settlements 
on shores as distant as the 7Zgean. Wenamon, penniless and 
letterless, after in vain seeking redress from the Sicilian king- 
let, continued his voyage, passing Tyre, and after various ad- 
ventures reached the sea town at the foot of the hills of 
Lebanon where he hoped to get the great cedars of his quest. 
In his report to the high priest the envoy gives in a couple of 
lines a picture of a local city king. “I found the Prince,’ he 
writes, “sitting in his upper chamber, leaning his back against 
the window, while the waves of the great Syrian sea beat 
against the wall below.” The further adventures and misad- 
ventures of Wenamon must be sought in Mr. Weigall’s pages, 
and any one who reads them will be impressed by the ex- 
traordinary touch of human interest and the unconscious 
humor which mark the story. 

One of the Egyptian kings whose life has an especial fasci- 
nation for Mr. Weigall is the visionary reformer and peace- 
lover Ikhnaton, who, with the best of intentions and in the 
loftiest spirit, wrought incalculable harm to his native land. 
Poor Ikhnaton! One cannot but feel attracted to him and sorry 
for him, and yet his career is most interesting because of the 
warning it ought to convey to the men who do so much harm 
at the present day by their refusal or inability to recognize 
the grim facts of actual life. Ikhnaton hated courtly pretense 
and detested formalism, and he endeavored to bring not only 
Egypt but all the world to a knowledge of better things under 
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a single religion to be worshipped everywhere; and he wor- 
shipped peace, refused to go to war, and held that war would 
cease forever if only the simple doctrines of love, truth, and 
peace could be preached from every temple. If in actual life 
it were possible—which it is not—to separate the ideal from 
the real, we would say that this was a noble ideal. In practice it 
resulted in untold mischief, plunging the country into a series 
of wars which caused the loss of all her Asiatic dominions, and 
exciting at home a hatred and contempt which culminated after 
the king’s death in a revolution and the restoration of the 
old conditions under a succession of strong-handed, cool- 
headed soldiers and administrators who once more raised Egypt 
to the height from which the visionary had precipitated her. 
Like every other nation, Egypt lost not only her greatness but 
her power of usefulness in the world when she lost the virile 
fighting virtues for the lack of which no abounding material 
prosperity, no skill in mechanical industry, no fastidious cul- 
ture, no sentimental mock humanitarianism, can in any way 
atone. 

Chapters such as these, chapters such as that which tells 
the “Arabian Nights’ story of the shipwrecked sailor, are 
very interesting; and still more so such a chapter as that treat- 
ing of the temperament of the ancient Egyptians, telling of 
their love-songs, and making us realize, what so very few of 
us do realize, that light heartedness was the key-note of the 
philosophy, the key-note of the lives, of the pleasure-loving 
ancient people whom we tend to think of only as wrapped in 
ceaseless thought of death. This is almost as fascinating a 
chapter as that relating to the misadventures of Wenamon. 

But, after all, the best chapters of Mr. Weigall are those 
in which he preaches the codes which he himself so admirably 
practises. His doctrine is that archeology should be studied 
as much as possible in the open; that archeologists, in order 
to reach the highest point in their profession, should be not 
merely antiquarians but out-of-door men, and, above all, gifted 
with that supreme quality of the best type of historian, the 
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quality U- seeing the living body through the dry bones, and 
then making others see it also. In fact, this is just what the 
archeolovist is: a historian. The best archeologist ought 
to be a mau whose books would be as fascinating as Thucydides 
or Tacitus, Gibbon or Macaulay; as fascinating and as funda- 
mentally truthful as Herodotus himself. His account of the 
campaigns of Rameses should as far as possible have the charm 
that we find in de Joinville’s story of the campaign which St. 
Louis waged against the Saracens in Egypt twenty-five hundred 
years after the great Egyptian king had warred against the 
Hittites in Syria. Mr. Weigall makes the most emphatic pro- 
test against the doctrine of those learned but unspeakably 
dreary little men who regard truth and interest as antithetical 
qualities, and who feel that nothing is accurate unless it is 
both dry and dull. Mr. Weigall contends that the true arche- 
ologist must know stories, if he only has the wit to repeat them, 
which will thrill the veins of the listeners; for the flags and 
pennants have not faded from his sight; he has knowledge of 
the state secrets of kings, he is the intimate spectator of the 
crowded pageantry of history, and to him the caravan masters 
of the elder days and the captains of the archers and the spear- 
men have told their tales of daring and adventure; he has 
heard the war-cry of vanished hosts, the love-song of dead 
lovers; he has hearkened to the sound of the harp, he has 
watched armies from forgotten battlements, he has feasted with 
sultans, and kings have held goblets to his lips; he has watched 
when Uriah and the Hittite was sent to the forefront of the 
battle. 

Only he to whom these things are living realities can make 
others see them. The man who has such vision has in him 
the stuff out of which great historians, and therefore great 
archeologists, are made. Mr. Weigall is right. The archzol- 
ogist who can give us only musty facts about musty relics 
no more deserves to rank with the highest of his craft than 
the industrious delver in Elizabethan archives ranks with 
Shakespeare and Spenser. The true archeologist must be 
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a historian, able to conjure up the past, able to call before 
the curtain of the mind the mighty dead as they lived. Says 
Mr. Weigall: “It is the business of the archeologist to awaken 
the dead, not to send the living to sleep.” 

Incidentally we should all be in hearty agreement with what 
Mr. Weigall says as to the proper function of museums, and 
with his protest against robbing the great monuments of the 
past by taking fragments of them to America and Europe. 
This practice always inflicts ten-fold the damage in mutilation 
that it does good by transplantation. An obelisk should be left 
in Egypt; it is absurd, it is shockingly inappropriate, to plump 
down such an obelisk in Paris, New York, or London, where it 
is utterly out of place and has no reason for its presence. As 
Mr. Weigall puts it, a museum has three justifications for its 
existence: it is a proper repository for storing objects which 
otherwise would be lost or which cannot be safely left in their 
own countries; it is a proper storehouse for historical docu- 
ments, being for this purpose a kind of public library, capable 
of unlimited expansion; and it should be a permanent exhibi- 
tion for the instruction of the public, for which purpose not 
original articles, but casts, facsimiles, models, and reproduc- 
tions of all sorts are necessary. To turn it into a collection 
of Greek or Egyptian originals which can safely be left in 
Greece or Egypt is to make it an agent of vandalism. 

By the way, Mr. Weigall states an eminently commonsense 
and much-needed truth as to the proper place for antiquities 
when he says that there are also only three justifications for 
the man who surrounds himself with antiquities in a private 
house: he must do so because they are examples of good work- 
manship, or because they are beautiful, or because they are 
endeared to him by family uses. Hideous old things, valued 
merely because they are old, have no place outside of a mu- 
seum, 

Mr. Weigall’s book is exceedingly interesting; it is the work 
of a thorough scholar, not merely accurate, but truthful with 
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the truth that comes only from insight and broad-minded grasp 
of essential facts, added to exhaustive study and wide learning; 
and it teaches certain lessons which it is of capital importance 
to learn and apply. 
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of her two or three foremost scholars. Mr. Curtin, who 

was by birth a native of Wisconsin, at one time was 
in the diplomatic service of the government ; but his chief work 
was in literature. The extraordinary facility with which he 
learned any language, his gift of style in his own language, 
his industry, his restless activity and desire to see strange 
nations and out-of-the-way peoples, and his great gift of 
imagination which enabled him to appreciate the epic sweep 
of vital historical events, all combined to render his work 
of peculiar value. His extraordinary translations of the Po- 
lish novels of Sienkiewicz, especially of those dealing with 
medizval Poland and her struggles with the Tartar, the Swede, 
and the German, would in themselves have been enough to 
establish a first-class reputation for any man. In addition 
he did remarkable work in connection with Indian, Celtic, and 
other folk-tales. But nothing that he did was more important 
than his studies of the rise of the mighty Mongol Empire and 
its decadence. In this particular field no other American or 
English scholar has ever approached him. 

Indeed, it is extraordinary to see how ignorant even the 
best scholars of America and England are of the tremendous 
importance in world history of the nation-shattering Mongol 
invasions. A noted Englishman of letters not many years ago 
wrote a charming essay on the thirteenth century—an essay 
showing his wide learning, his grasp of historical events, and 


Ys \HE death of Jeremiah Curtin robbed America of one 
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the length of time that he had devoted to the study of the 
century. Yet the essayist not only never mentioned but was 
evidently ignorant of the most stupendous fact of the century 
—the rise of Genghis Khan and the spread of the Mongol 
power from the Yellow Sea to the Adriatic and the Persian 
Gulf. Ignorance like this is partly due to the natural tendency 
among men whose culture is that of western Europe to think 
of history as only European history and of European history 
as only the history of Latin and Teutonic Europe. But this 
does not entirely excuse ignorance of such an event as the 
Mongol-Tartar invasion, which affected half of Europe far 
more profoundly than the Crusades. It is this ignorance, of 
course accentuated among those who are not scholars, which 
accounts for the possibility of such comically absurd remarks 
as the one not infrequently made at the time of the Japanese- 
Russian War, that for the first time since Salamis Asia had 
conquered Europe. As a matter of fact the recent military 
supremacy of the white or European races is a matter of only 
some three centuries. For the four preceding centuries, that 
is, from the beginning of the thirteenth to the seventeenth, the 
Mongol and Turkish armies generally had the upper hand in 
any contest with European foes, appearing in Europe always 
as invaders and often as conquerors; while no ruler of Europe 
of their days had to his credit such mighty feats of arms, such 
wide conquests, as Genghis Khan, as Timour the Limper, as 
Bajazet, Selim, and Amurath, as Baber and Akbar. 

The rise of the Mongol power under Genghis Khan was un- 
heralded and unforeseen, and it took the world as completely 
by surprise as the rise of the Arab power six centuries before. 
When the thirteenth century opened Genghis Khan was merely 
one among a number of other obscure Mongol chiefs and 
neither he nor his tribe had any reputation whatever outside 
of the barren plains of Central Asia, where they and their 
fellow barbarians lived on horseback among their flocks and 
herds. Neither in civilized nor semicivilized Europe, nor in 
civilized nor semicivilized Asia, was he known or feared, any 
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more, for instance, than the civilized world of to-day knows 
or fears the Senoussi, or any obscure black mahdi in the region 
south of the Sahara. At the moment, Europe had lost fear of 
aggression from either Asia or Africa. In Spain the power 
of the Moors had just been reduced to insignificance. The 
crusading spirit, it is true, had been thoroughly discredited by 
the wicked Fourth Crusade, when the Franks and Venetians 
took Constantinople and destroyed the old bulwark of Europe 
against the Infidel. But in the crusade in which he himself 
lost his life the Emperor Barbarossa had completely broken 
the power of the Seljouk Turks in Asia Minor, and though 
Jerusalem had been lost it was about to be regained by that 
strange and brilliant man, the Emperor Frederick II, “The 
wonder of the world.” The Slavs of Russia were organized 
into a kind of loose confederacy, and were slowly extending 
themselves eastward, making settlements like Moscow in the 
midst of various Finnish peoples. Hungary and Poland were 
great warrior kingdoms, though a couple of centuries were to 
pass before Poland would come to her full power. The Caliphs 
still ruled at Baghdad. In India Mohammedan warred with 
Rajput; and the Chinese Empire was probably superior in 
civilization and in military strength to any nation of Europe. 

Into this world burst the Mongol. All his early years Gen- 
ghis Khan spent in obtaining first the control of his own tribe, 
and then in establishing the absolute supremacy of this tribe 
over all its neighbors. In the first decade of the thirteenth cen- 
tury this work was accomplished. His supremacy over the wild 
mounted herdsmen was absolute and unquestioned. Every 
formidable competitor, every man who would not bow with 
unquestioning obedience to his will, had been ruthlessly slain, 
and he had developed a number of able men who were willing 
to be his devoted slaves, and to carry out his every command 
with unhesitating obedience and dreadful prowess. Out of 
the Mongol horse-bowmen and horse-swordsmen he speedily 
made the most formidable troops then in existence. East, west, 
and south he sent his armies, and under him and his immediate 
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successors the area of conquest widened by leaps and bounds; 
while two generations went by before any troops were found 
in Asia or Europe who on any stricken field could hold their 
own with the terrible Mongol horsemen, and their subject- 
allies and remote kinsmen, the Turko-Tartars who served with 
and under them. Few conquests have ever been so hideous 
and on the whole so noxious to mankind. The Mongols were 
Savages as cruel as they were brave and hardy. There were 
Nestorian Christians among them, as in most parts of Asia 
at that time, but the great bulk of them were Shamanists; that 
is, their creed and ethical culture were about on a par with those 
of the Comanches and Apaches of the nineteenth century. They 
differed from Comanche and Apache in that capacity for mili- 
tary organization which gave them such terrible efficiency; 
but otherwise they were not much more advanced, and the 
civilized peoples who fell under their sway experienced a fate 
as dreadful as would be the case if nowadays a civilized people 
were suddenly conquered by a great horde of Apaches. The 
ruthless cruelty of the Mongol was practised on a scale greater 
than ever before or since. The Moslems feared them as much 
as the Christians. They put to death the Caliph, and sacked 
Baghdad, just as they sacked the cities of Russia and Hungary. 
They destroyed the Turkish tribes which ventured to resist 
them with the merciless thoroughness which they showed in 
dealing with any resistance in Europe. They were incon- 
ceivably formidable in battle, tireless in campaign and on the 
march, utterly indifferent to fatigue and hardship, of extraor- 
dinary prowess with bow and sword. To the Europeans who 
cowered in horror before them, the squat, slit-eyed, brawny 
horsemen, “with faces like the snouts of dogs,” seemed as 
hideous and fearsome as demons, and as irresistible by ordinary 
mortals. They conquered China and set on the throne a Mon- 
gol dynasty. India also their descendants conquered, and 
there likewise erected a great Mongol empire. Persia in 
the same way fell into their hands. Their armies, every 
soldier on horsehack, marched incredible distances and over- 
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threw whatever opposed them. They struck down the 
Russians at a blow and trampled the land into bloody mire 
beneath their horses’ feet. They crushed the Magyars in a 
single battle and drew a broad red furrow straight across Hun- 
gary, driving the Hungarian king in panic flight from his 
realm. They overran Poland and destroyed the banded knight- 
hood of North Germany in Silesia. Western Europe could 
have made no adequate defense; but fortunately by this time 
the Mongol attack had spent itself, simply because the distance 
from the central point had become so great. It was no Chris- 
tian or European military power which first by force set 
bounds to the Mongol conquests; but the Turkish Mamelukes 
of Egypt in the West, and in the East, some twoscore years 
later, the armies of Japan. 

In a couple of generations the Mongols as a whole became 
Buddhists in the East and Moslems in the West; and in the 
West the true Mongols gradually disappeared, being lost among 
the Turkish tribes whom they had conquered and led to victory. 
It was these Turkish tribes, known as Tartars, who for over 
two centuries kept Russia in a servitude so terrible, so bloody, 
so abject, as to leave deep permanent marks on the national 
character. The Russians did not finally throw off this squalid 
yoke until thirty years after the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Ottoman Turks, the power of the Tartars waning as 
that of the Ottomans approached its zenith. Poland was now 
rising high. Its vast territory extended from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea. It was far more important than Muscovy. In 
the “Itinerary” of that widely travelled Elizabethan, Fynes 
Morrison, we learn that the Turks dreaded the Polish armies 
more than those of Germany, or of any other nation; this was 
after the Hungarians had been conquered. 

The scourge of the Mongol conquests was terrible beyond 
belief, so that even where a land was flooded but for a moment, 
the memory long remained. It is not long since in certain 
churches in eastern Europe the Litany still contained the prayer 
“From the fury of the Mongols, good Lord deliver us.” The 
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Mongol armies developed a certain ant-like or bee-like power 
of joint action which enabled them to win without much regard 
to the personality of the leader; a French writer has well con- 
trasted the great “anonymous victories” of the Mongols with 
the purely personal triumphs of that grim Turkish conqueror 
whom we know best as Timour the Tartar, or Tamerlane, The 
civil administration the Mongols established in a conquered 
country was borrowed from China, and where they settled as 
conquerors the conduct of the Chinese bureaucracy maddened 
the subject peoples almost as much as the wild and lawless 
brutality of the Mongol soldiers themselves. Gradually their 
empire, after splitting up, passed away, and left little direct 
influence in any country; but it was at the time so prodigious 
a phenomenon, fraught with such vast and dire possibilities, 
that a full knowledge of the history of the Mongol people is 
imperatively necessary to all who would understand the de- 
velopment of Asia and of eastern Europe. No other writer 
of English was so well fitted to tell this history as Jeremiah 
Curtin. 
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“Racial Decay,” not good in form, but in substance I 

believe better worth the study of every sincere patriot, 
not merely in Australia, Great Britain, and Canada, but in the 
United States of America, than any other book that has been 
written for years. It sets forth in detail, and illustrates by 
chart, certain facts which have long been familiar to students 
and thinkers who care to face the truth, and whose studies and 
thought are not superficial. But, unfortunately, the facts set 
forth, though of fundamental importance to the whole people, 
are so unpleasant that ease-loving persons who do not care 
for anything that causes them disquiet refuse to look them in 
the face; and the great bulk of good people are in ignorance 
of them, or at least wholly fail to appreciate their far-reaching 
significance, 

Mr. Beale deals with the startling decline of the birth-rate 
in Great Britain, the Australian states, and France, this decline 
being due to the capital sin, the cardinal sin, against the race 
and against civilization—wilful sterility in marriage. He only 
touches on the United States incidentally; but every student 
of the subject knows that the United States shares with the 
other English-speaking countries the melancholy and discred- 
itable position of coming next to the people of France, among 
great civilized countries, in that rapid decline of the birth-rate 
which inevitably signalizes race decay, and which, if unchecked, 
means racial death. Mr. Beale shows that the decline of the 


A N Australian writer, Mr. Beale, has written a work on 
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birth-rate in France because of wilful sterility in marriage 
began fifty or sixty years ago, and has continued to such 
a point that the French race in France for the last decade has 
been actually decreasing in numbers, the population of France 
being kept practically level only by the higher birth-rate among 
immigrants, chiefly Italians and Germans. Among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples there has long been much complacent 
pointing at France as a nation that no longer held its own 
among the peoples of the earth. As a matter of fact, the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples have now all entered on the same course 
which France has followed until year by year she has become 
less and less able to rank as the equal of Germany. Moreover, 
the decline in the birth-rate among the English-speaking peoples 
has proceeded at an even more rapid rate than in France itself. 
One of the strangest and saddest things in the whole sad busi- 
ness is that the decline has been most marked in the very places 
where one would expect to see the abounding vigor of the race 
most strikingly displayed. In Australia and New Zealand there 
is no warrant whatever in economic conditions for a limitation 
of the birth-rate, and the course of events in these great new 
countries demonstrates beyond possibility of refutation that 
the decline in the birth-rate is not due to economic forces, and 
has no relation whatsoever to hard conditions of living. New 
Zealand is as large as Great Britain and as fertile. Its popu- 
lation is between one-thirtieth and one-fortieth of that of Great 
Britain. It is composed of the sons and grandsons of the most 
enterprising and adventurous people in the Old Country, and 
the New Zealand people have realized to an extraordinary de- 
gree the institutional and industrial ambitions of democracy 
everywhere; yet the rate of natural increase in New Zealand 
is actually lower than in Great Britain, and has tended steadily 
to decrease. The Australians are sparsely scattered over the: 
fringe of the great island continent. It is a continent which 
could support, without the slightest difficulty, tenfold the pres- 
ent population, and at the same time raise the general standard 
of well-being. Yet its sparse population tends to concentrate 
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in great cities of disproportionate size compared to the coun- 
try population, just exactly as is the case in England and the 
United States, and in so many of the countries of Europe; 
and it increases so slowly that, even if the present rate were 
maintained, the population would not double itself in the next 
century; while, if the rate of decrease of the last decade con- 
tinues, the population will have become stationary by the middle 
of the century. If this is so, then the men who rally to the 
battle-cry of “A White Australia” have indeed ground for anx- 
iety as they think of the teeming myriads steadily increasing 
north of them in Asia. In private life no man can perma- 
nently hold land of which he makes no use, and in the life of 
nations it is absolutely certain that in the end no race can hold 
a territory save on condition of developing and populating it. 

' The same causes that are at work in Australia and New Zea- 
land are at work in just as acute a form among the English- 
speaking people of Canada, and in a less acute form, but in 
a form constantly growing more acute, in Great Britain. More- 
over, they are at work here in the United States no less actively, 
and their effects are only partially obscured by the enormous 
immigration hither. In most of the Southern States there is 
as yet a purer and higher standard of conduct in this matter; 
the men and women are truer to the old standards of duty and 
morality in these fundamental matters which touch the very 
life of a race, and therefore the birth-rate has not yet mate- 
rially fallen. But throughout the North and West there has 
been the same shrinkage as in Australia, Canada, and Great 
Britain, and in the New England States the shrinkage has been 
not only greater than in the British Empire but greater than 
in France itself. There has been much talk of the New Eng- 
land conscience. Most certainly in the past the New England 
conscience has been a mighty factor in the spiritual growth of 
this nation. But the New England conscience now sadly needs 
to be awakened to the frightful and fundamental immorality 
which it has ignored and condoned. It is utterly vain, it is a 
shameful thing, to be conscientious about minor and relatively 
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unimportant matters, and yet unconscientious about one great 
and all-important matter. Entirely disregarding the effects of 
emigration, it is true that there are fewer New Englanders 
of old American ancestry in the New England States to-day 
than there were fifty years ago at the outbreak of the Civil War. 

The American stock is being cursed with the curse of ster- 
ility, and it is earning the curse, because the sterility is wilful. 
It is due to moral, and not physiological shortcomings. It is 
due to coldness, to selfishness, to love of ease, to shrinking 
from risk, to an utter and pitiful failure in sense of perspective 
and in power of weighing what really makes the highest joy, 
and to a rooting out of the sense of duty or a twisting of that 
sense into improper channels. Moreover, this same racial crime 
is spreading almost as rapidly among the sons and daughters 
of immigrants as among the descendants of the native-born. 
If it were confined to Americans of old stock, while it would 
be a matter of shame to us who are of the old stock, we could 
at least feel that the traditions and principles and purposes of 
the founders of the Republic would find their believers and 
exponents among their descendants by adoption; and in such 
case I, for one, would heartily throw in my fate with the men 
of alien stock who were true to the old American principles 
rather than with the men of the old American stock who were 
traitors to the old American principles. But the children of 
the immigrants show the same wilful sterility that is shown by 
the people of the old stock. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that the sterility is not physiological—of course disregarding 
the naturally numerous exceptions—and is in no sense due to 
the change from Europe to another land. For over two cen- 
turies after coming here the descendants of the European set- 
tlers were among the most prolific of mankind; and the same 
is true now of the whites of the southern Appalachian region; 
while there is probably no race on the face of the earth more 
prolific than the French of Canada, who have become and con- 
tinued such during the very centuries which have seen the ster- 
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ility among their kinsfolk, the French of Europe, grow until 
the race is actually going backward in point of numbers. 

During the last decade the increase in population of the 
United States was almost two-thirds by immigration, the in- 
crease by birth-rate showing a far lower percentage than ever 
before. Lincoln rarely ventured to prophesy. His chief proph- 
ecy, which looked far ahead into the future, was about our 
growth of population, and-this has been lamentably falsified 
by the facts. He prophesied that by this time we would have 
over two hundred millions of people; and so we would have 
had if the United States had continued to increase at the rate 
that it increased during Lincoln’s lifetime. As it is, if the 
present rate of decrease in the birth-rate continues, this coun- 
try will have become stationary in population by the middle of 
the century; and so will the English-speaking peoples of the 
British Empire. 

Men have striven to take comfort to themselves by saying 
that all civilized races are having the same experience. It is 
not so. There are some of the smaller states of Europe which 
have already begun to show similar decadence; but the people 
of Germany have as yet hardly begun to show it. The great 
cities, Berlin and Hamburg, for instance, do show it substan- 
tially as it is shown in New York, Chicago, and London; and 
if this tendency is not checked, Germany, in its turn, will begin 
to travel the same road which France has long travelled, and 
which the English-speaking peoples are now travelling. It was 
the warfare of the cradle more than anything else which during 
the nineteenth century gave Germany its preponderant and 
dominating position in Europe. In this warfare Germany 
now shows signs of yielding to the Slavonic peoples, for the 
Slavonic races have been hitherto totally unaffected by the 
movement. 

What I saw a year ago in East Africa was illuminating. In 
British East Africa the men who discovered the country, who 
annexed it, who started to settle it, who are governing it, who 
have made it what it is, are the English. But the men who are 
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breeding its future citizens and masters are the Dutch! The 
Englishmen there are fine fellows; they are doing excellent 
general work; I like and admire them. But as settlers they 
are hopelessly behind the Boer farmers whom I met, because 
they have very small families, and most of them do not look on 
the country as their permanent home. Of ten settlers of each 
nationality the ten Englishmen will be the leading men in the 
present life of the colony; but most of them are looking for- 
ward to going “home,” as they call it, to England; only three 
or four of them will be married, and those will among them 
have only five or six children. The ten Boers think of Africa 
as their home; each is married, and almost every one has a 
good-sized, probably a large, family; and, unless conditions 
change, the future is theirs, so far as the white race in that part 
of Africa is concerned. 

Again, to quiet their uneasy consciences, cheap and shallow 
men and women, when confronted with these facts, answer 
that “quality is better than quantity,” and that decrease of num- 
bers will mean increase in individual prosperity. It is false. 
When quantity falls off, thanks to wilful sterility, the quality 
will go down too. During the half-century in which France 
has remained nearly stationary, while Germany has nearly. 
doubled in population, the average of individual prosperity 
has grown much faster in Germany than in France; and social 
and industrial unrest and discontent have grown faster in 
France than in Germany. 

It is never safe to prophesy. Neither I nor any one else 
can say what will happen in the future. But we can speak con- 
ditionally. We can say that, if the processes now at work for 
a generation continue to work in the same manner and at the 
same rate of increase during the present century, by its end 
France will not carry the weight in the civilized world that 
Belgium now does, and the English-speaking peoples will not 
carry anything like the weight that the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples now do, and the future of the white race will rest in the 
hands of the German and the Slav. Are Americans really 
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content that this land of promise, this land of the future, this 
abounding and vigorous nation, shall become decrepit in what 
ought to be the flower of its early manhood? Our forefathers 
were the heroes of the tremendous epic that tells of the con- 
quest of a continent. The conquerors, the men who dared and 
did, with hearts of steel and thews of iron, looked fearlessly 
into the eyes of the future, and quailed before no task and no 
danger ; are their sons and daughters, in love of effortless ease 
and fear of all work and risk, to let the blood of the pioneers 
die out of the land because they shrink from the most elemental 
duties of manhood and womanhood? 

I am well aware of the extreme difficulty in getting any se- 
rious attention paid to this matter, although it is the most vital 
of all matters. Too often the average man treats it as a subject 
for jocularity—often for brutal and vulgar jocularity; while 
the men and the women who like to think of themselves as 
leaders of light and learning, and to earn their reputations 
cheaply, turn away from the subject as unpleasant, and busy 
themselves about what in comparison are unimportant futili- 
ties. Yet the importance of all other subjects depends absolutely 
upon treating this subject as of far more importance. As a na- 
tion we pride ourselves upon taking great thought about edu- 
cation. But it is useless to waste time on education if there are 
not going to be enough children to educate. To spend thought 
and money in elaborate plans for the bringing up and cultiva- 
tion of a young man amounts to nothing if we have also ar- 
ranged that he shall commit suicide shortly after he gets of age; 
and so it is idle to take thought about the nation’s future if 
the men and women of this generation are to leave behind them 
only a dwindling remnant to inherit this future. Surely it 
ought to be obvious that no material prosperity and mental 
cultivation, that none even of the minor and subsidiary vir- 
tues, will count for anything in the life of an individual if 
he puts an end to that life; and surely it ought to be obvious 
that this is just as true of a race as of an individual; and yet 
there are any number of people, including men who delight to 
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style themselves apostles of culture and adherents of schools 
of advanced economic thought, who will not see this perfectly 
plain and obvious truth. If men and women do not marry, 
and if there are not sufficient children to a marriage, the race 
will in a short time vanish—surely any one can see this. If 
there are no children to a marriage, the race vanishes with 
the generation itself; and if there are only one or two children 
to a marriage, the vanishing of the race is only put off for a 
short time. Sterile marriages include those where there are but 
one or two children, just as they include those where there are 
no childern; wilful sterility is as much a crime against the 
race in the case of the one-child or two-child marriage as in 
the case of the marriage where there are no children. From 
the standpoint of the race the average three-child marriage 
must probably also be treated as a sterile marriage; for the 
one extra child does not, on the average, cover the cases of 
death, the cases where for proper and legitimate reasons the 
man or woman does not marry, and the cases where married 
people through no fault of their own fail to have children. The 
race cannot go ahead, it will not keep its numbers even, unless 
the average man and woman who are married and who are 
capable of having children have a family of four children. 
These, and these only, are the men and women with whom the 
whole future of the nation, the whole future of civilization, 
rests, 

I know well every form of cheap sophistry which can be 
used in answer to this statement. I know well how certain it 
is that this statement will be twisted out of shape, and how 
some men, who for their own purpose choose to pretend to mis- 
understand it, will cause it to be misunderstood by some good 
men and women who have not thought deeply. But it is a 
statement which not only must be made, but upon which all 
true lovers of their country and lovers of mankind should insist 
with their whole hearts. 

Many wilfully sterile people actually regard themselves as 
good citizens, and even look down on what they stigmatize as 
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“vice.” But in reality wilful sterility inevitably produces and 
accentuates every hideous form of vice. Nor is this all. It 
is itself worse, more debasing, more destructive, than ordinary 
vice. Every decent citizen must abhor vice; I rank celibate 
profligacy as not one whit better than polygamy; yet, after all, 
such vice may be compatible with a nation’s continuing to live; 
and while there is life, even a life marred by wrong practices, 
there is chance of reform. But the cardinal sin of wilful 
sterility in marriage means death; and for the dead there is 
no reform. 

Is it possible to change the heart of a people, to make them 
abandon a vice like this? The author of the book before me 
believes not. He believes that when men and women abandon 
thought of duty, and care only for ease and gross material pleas- 
ures, no appeal can be made to them which will make them re- 
form. I am not prepared to take this view. I believe that at 
heart the average American man and the average American 
woman are sound, and that while at the moment they may dis- 
regard all appeal, all preaching, yet that sooner or later there 
will come a deep moral awakening which will stir them to a 
realization of what is happening before it is too late to undo 
it. Very many doctors and clergymen are already thus morally 
awake. The prime requisite is to arouse among our people, 
individually and collectively, an understanding that the full 
performance of duty is not only right in itself but also the 
source of the profoundest satisfaction that can come in life; 
and, furthermore, the understanding that no duty is so great 
as that which our people are thus tending to shirk. I believe 
that the fault is as much that of the average man as that of the 
average woman, and with even less justification; and I am sure 
that when men and women come to their senses and are able 
to separate the things that are essential from the things that 
are non-essential in life, they will go back to the understand- 
ing that there is no form of happiness on the earth, no form 
of success of any kind, that in any way approaches the 
happiness of the husband and the wife who are married lovers 
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and the father and mother of plenty of healthy children. No 
other form of success—political, literary, artistic, commercial 
—in any way approaches the kind of success open to most men 
and most women, the success of the man in making a home 
and of the woman in keeping it, the success of both in dwell- 
ing therein with mutual love, respect, and forbearance, and 
in bringing up as they should be brought up the children who 
bless and make holy the home. 

No partnership of happiness can ever be such unless it is 
also a partnership of work; and in this life it is rare indeed 
that success and happiness come save as the result of willing- 
ness to run risk and to face danger as well as work. But woe 
to the small souls who shrink from facing the great adven- 
ture! Shame to those who choose to lead their lives in a round 
of cheap self-indulgence and vapid excitement! They shall 
end in the gray twilight which has known neither victory nor 
defeat, and which therefore means the worst of all possible 
kinds of defeat, the defeat that comes to those who have not 
dared to try to win the battle. In the partnership of man and 
woman the woman risks most, and for that reason we should 
hold in peculiar abhorrence the man who fails to realize this 
and to be gentle and tender and loyal in his dealings with her. 
The birth pangs make all men the debtors of all women; and 
those men have indeed touched the lowest abyss of brutality 
and depravity who do not recognize something holy in the 
names of wife and mother. No man, not even the soldier who 
does his duty, stands quite on the level with the wife and mother 
who has done her duty. 

I do not believe that there is identity of duties as between 
man and woman, and I do believe that it is far more important 
for both to dwell upon their duties than their rights. But I 
also believe in a full equality of rights; if women wish to vote, 
I favor it (although I do not think it anything like as impor- 
tant for them or for the state as are many other things that 
they can and should do) ; but the extent of my reverence for 
and belief in a woman who does her duty measures also the 
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depth of my contempt for the woman who shirks her primal 
and most essential duty. The man who either is responsible 
for, or acquiesces in, sterility in marriage is even more con- 
temptible than the woman; but he is the only person more 
contemptible. Exactly as the measure of our regard for the 
soldier who does his full duty in battle is the measure of our 
scorn for the coward who flees, so the measure of our re- 
spect for the true wife and mother is the measure of our 
scorn and contemptuous abhorrence for the wife who refuses 
to be a mother. 

There are plenty of good men and good women whom Provi- 
dence for inscrutable reasons has denied the greatest of all 
happiness, the happiness of having children. For these we 
feel the same profound and respectful sympathy that we feel 
for the honest, hard-working man in civil life who meets with 
unmerited misfortune, and for the soldier who is killed in 
battle, or who is prevented from going to war by some crippling 
accident which puts an end to all his ambitions, all his dreams 
of valorous achievement. Moreover, there are men and women 
who, for adequate reason, remain unmarried. I do not speak 
of these; it is no fault of theirs, and no virtue of ours, that 
we and they have not changed positions. I speak only, be it 
remembered, of those who refuse to marry because of cold 
selfishness or vapid love of ease or for other unworthy motive, 
and of those who in marriage are guilty of wilful sterility. 

Most great results, for good or evil, are due, not to any 
single cause, but to a tissue of causation. There are doubtless 
many causes which have combined to bring about the condi- 
tion of affairs so alarming in Great Britain, in America, and 
in Australia. Disproportionate love of luxury and of comfort 
is one. I do not mean absolute comfort or absolute luxury, 
for it would be hard to define either in certain terms; and I 
have seen men and women complete slaves to self-indulgence 
in squalid cabins, just as I have seen them such slaves in great, 
roomy, comfortable houses. It is not the having comfort or 
enjoying rational luxury which is the trouble at all; it is putting 
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an improper and disproportionate value upon it as compared 
with other things more important. So I do not believe that, 
in itself, the growth of independence among women has any- 
thing to do with the trouble. By law and custom the French- 
woman stands toward the man in a wholly subordinate and 
inferior position compared with the American woman, and yet 
it is in France that the evil has had its worst development; and 
there this development began before the causes which we are 
apt to describe as sufficient to account for it had operated to 
any extent. Any growth of freedom, whether of man or 
of woman, whether it takes the shape of the spread of democ- 
racy among men or the spread of liberty among women, is 
apt at first to be accompanied by vagaries of license, the recip- 
ients of the new liberty tending to abuse it, until they have 
become sufficiently accustomed to it to know just what it is 
worth, and to appreciate that it brings even more of respon- 
sibility than of privilege (and if they do not appreciate this 
they will speedily lose it again). There are American women 
who, in the thirst for their rights, forget their duties; but 
there are just as many American men who are guilty of the 
same offense. The majority of both men and women will, I 
believe, either keep or regain their poise, and their sense of 
proportion. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood, unless wilfully. I no 
more mean that a man and a woman are good citizens merely 
because they have children than I mean that a man is a good 
soldier merely because he can fight. In each case the posses- 
sion of one essential quality does not atone for the lack of 
other qualities which are only less essential. Criminals should 
not have children. Shiftless and worthless people should not 
marry and have families which they are unable to bring up 
properly. Such marriages are a curse to the community. But 
this is only the negative side of the matter; and the positive 
is always more important than the negative. In our civiliza- 
tion to-day the great danger is that there will be failure to 
have enough children of the marriages that ought to take place. 
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What we most need is insistence upon the duty of decent people 
to have enough children, and the sternest condemnation of the 
practices commonly resorted to in order to secure sterility. 
Unless the average man marries and has children, then, what- 
ever the nation, its average man is a poor citizen, and the 
nation is doomed. But of course I do not for a moment mean 
that sterility is the only vice or fertility the only virtue. A great 
many qualities are necessary to make a man or a woman a 
good citizen, just as a great many qualities are necessary to 
make a man a good soldier; and when I point out the fact 
that one quality is absolutely essential, I do not mean that it 
is all-sufficient. 

We need plenty of books like that of Mr. Beale, the Austra- 
lian writer, which is before me. One of the things he points 
out to which heed should be paid is the profound and lasting 
damage unwittingly done by Malthus and, to a less extent, by 
John Stuart Mill. As we study the far-reaching harm due in 
some degree to the teachings of these men of high intellect 
and worthy purpose, we should feel chastened and humbled, 
and should realize very keenly how often the wisdom of the 
wisest turns out to be folly. 

Our appeal must be not only to the intellect and the reason; 
it must be to the heart and the conscience. In this great funda- 
mental matter, vital to the life of the whole nation, our appeal 
must be to the plain people, to the average man and the average 
woman; and fundamentally it must be an appeal to character, 
an earnest prayer that in the souls of all of us the sense of duty 
may grow and not dwindle, and may be guided by wisdom and 
inspired by courage. We honor the good man and the good 
woman who do their duty; and, above all others, we honor the 
wife and mother, for she is the high priestess of the race, who 


bears in her strong and tender arms the burden of the destinies 
of mankind. 


15 
TWISTED EUGENICS? 


T is always a little difficult not to grow either exasperated_ 
or melancholy when good, able men are seen devoting 
their time to fighting shadows. It is even worse when 

the fight against the shadow is conducted in a way that would 
be partially harmful even if the shadow were not a shadow. 
But it is infinitely worse when the fight against the shadow di- 
verts the attention of a man from fighting against real and very 
dangerous foes. 

In a recent magazine? there is an article called “Eugenics 
and Militarism,” by a professor in a great university. I do not 
mention his name because I have no doubt he is an excellent 
and scholarly man, and my quarrel is not with him or with the 
magazine, but with the whole general tendency among philan- 
thropists and scientists here in America to-day to blind them- 
selves to the real dangers to our race in connection with eu- 
genics. Eugenics is defined by Francis Galton as including 
“those agencies which humanity through social control may 
use for the improvement or the impairment of the racial quali- 
ties of future generations.”” In other words, it means good 
breeding of men and women so as to produce better men and 
women in the future; and, as every stock-grower knows, the 
surest way to get good stock is to breed from the best stock, 
while, on the other hand, no possible care will save a race if 
the poorest stock is the building stock. It has recently been 
shown not only that the birth-rate in Great Britain is falling, 
but that a quarter of the British married population, or one- 
sixth of the whole adult population, is producing one-half of 
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the next generation, and that this quarter is that part of the 
population least able to give its offspring the care and general 
environment necessary to the best human nurture. This is an- 
other way of saying that the birth-rate is not merely decreas- 
ing, but is decreasing selectively, and that the selection is of 
exactly the wrong kind, the tendency being to eliminate the 
thrifty, far-seeing, and able type of man and woman. 

The magazine article in question is written to show that 
militarism is a chief factor in the selection of the fit for elimi- 
nation. The author says, quite properly: ‘““The most econom- 
ical and most positive factor in human progress is good breed- 
ing. Race deterioration comes chiefly from its opposite, bad 
breeding.” He then adds that militarism encourages bad breed- 
ing because the best men go to the war and are killed, while 
the weak and timid remain at home and become the fathers of 
the next generation. Unquestionably there have been coun- 
tries and periods of which this was true. Napoleonic France 
offers such an example, and republican Rome offered it in the 
two centuries before the empire. But it is in no shape or way 
as universally true as the author makes out, and in America 
it has practically no application whatever. 

A serious and unbiassed study of the matter would undoubt- 
edly show that in England, which for a century has not suf- 
fered from militarism at all, there has been a serious deteriora- 
tion.in the physical standard compared with Germany, which 
is the most military power of Europe. Apparently in England 
the substitution in a time of profound peace of a factory- 
town population for an agricultural population has had an effect 
far more calamitous than that of any series of wars of which 
we have record in modern times. New England offers a case 
at least as marked, although of somewhat different type. The 
experience of Germany in recuperating after the literally in- 
credible destruction of the Thirty Years’ War is sufficient proof 
as to how few generations are needed in order to repair the 
ravages of excessive militarism. It remains to be seen whether 
there can be any such rapid recovery from the effects of an un- 
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controlled industrialism, or from the complicated tissue of evil 
causation which is responsible for New England’s dwindling 
native population. 

The professor in question, although a trained “Professor 
of Eugenics,” forgets that a great war may do for the whole 
nation a service that incalculably outweighs all possible evil 
effects. The type example of this is our own Civil War. That 
war cost half a million lives. It is certainly a sad and evil 
thing that timid and weak people, the peace-at-any-price and 
antimilitarist people who stayed at home, should have left de- 
scendants to admire well-meaning, feeble articles against mili- 
tarism, while their valiant comrades went to the front and per- 
ished. Yet the price paid, great though it was, was not too 
great to pay for the union of the nation and the freedom of 
the slave. Worthy writers on eugenics must not forget that 
heroes serve as examples. It will not do to decry the leaders 
of exploration because gallant Scott perished at the South Pole 
and gallant Livingstone in Africa. It is of course a dreadful 
thing that men like Scott and Livingstone should be selected 
for elimination; but they leave imperishable memories behind 
them to hearten all men forward as they struggle for the bene- 
fit of mankind. The three hundred at Thermopyle, or the 
companions of Crockett and Bowie at the Alamo, by simply 
refusing to fight and going home would have preserved them- 
selves from the action of the selective principle to which the 
eugenics professor in question objects. Yet all mankind would 
have been the losers if Thermopyle had ever been taken and 
the Alamo never stormed. 

This professor of eugenics should not halt on the threshold. 
Firemen lead hazardous lives; the creation of a fire department 
means the “selective elimination” of a number of brave, able- 
bodied men. Does the professor think that there should be no 
fire departments? I suppose not. But it would be far more 
rational and less unpatriotic to advocate abolishing all the fire 
departments in the United States than to advocate abolishing 
the United States navy. But we can go much further. On an 
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average, every year in the United States there are a thousand- 
fold as many casualties in industry as in the army and navy. 
Ordinarily the deaths in industry every year outnumber the 
deaths in the bloodiest battle of the Civil War—those men who 
die as railway men, structural-steel workers, bridge-builders, 
deep-sea fishermen, and the like. They are men far above the 
average in physical, mental, and moral power. Does the pro- 
fessor of eugenics therefore advocate that all such industries 
cease? It would be no more absurd than to say that all wars 
must cease, no matter how just. The only rational attitude to 
take is that there shall never be needless risk of life, and there- 
fore never war unless war is demanded by the highest mor- 
ality. But if war is so demanded, then the timid prig who 
shrinks from it, whether or not he covers his shrinking under 
the name of “eugenics,” stands beside the man who will not 
risk his life to save women and children from a burning build- 
ing, or the man who declines to work for his wife and children 
because there is danger in the work. Eugenics is an excellent 
thing; but not when cartied to such a point as to teach men 
that love of life is to outweigh all else in the mind of man. 
The man worth calling such should always be willing to risk 
his life for an adequate object. 

But all this only affects nations which do suffer from mili- 
tarism. My concern is with the United States, where militar- 
igm is an absolutely negligible factor from the standpoint of 
eugenics. Over a century and a quarter have gone by since it 
has been of the slightest effect whatever save in the case of 
the Civil War. To write about militarism as a danger to 
Americans from the standpoint of eugenics is precisely and 
exactly as if we should write about the eating of horse-meat 
in honor of Odin as a danger to our spiritual life. Such eat- 
ing of horse-meat was at one time a serious problem to the 
missionaries who converted our ancestors from heathenism. 
Among these same ancestors militarism was also a problem. 
But in the America of to-day one is really no more a problem 
than the other. At any rate, as far as eugenics is concerned 
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within the United States, militarism enters into the problem 
only to the degree that chemists would call a trace. It is a 
negligible quantity. 

Now, if the writer in question were merely fighting a wind- 
mill there would be no earthly reason for interfering with his 
enjoyment. My point of objection is that it is a calamity for 
people of education and knowledge who understand what “good 
breeding” means to tilt at windmills and avoid, whether from 
ignorance or from fear, the really dangerous enemies. This 
is especially true with us because the average reformer is fright- 
ened at the mere mention of the most serious problems that 
confront us. To advocate reforms in land-tenure, or the hold- 
ing of property, or the use of railways, or the suffrage, is easy 
for any man; but to front the vital problem of the perpetuation 
of the best race elements seems to demand more courage and 
far-sightedness than the reformer usually possesses. Take the 
recent book of Mr. Quick, called “The Good Ship Earth.” It 
contains some wise—and a few unwise—suggestions as to the 
“ship” itself; but when it deals with the crew, it dares not 
speak plainly, and, by implication at least, praises sins far more 
evil in their ultimate effects than any connected with capital- 
ism, extolling the French, New Englanders, and Australians 
because they are materially prosperous and intellectual—and 
are dying out. To preach, explicitly or implicitly, such doc- 
trines is to do more harm than the rest of the book can pos- 
sibly do good. But Mr. Quick reads us aright when he says 
that ‘there are people who I wish would have fewer children, 
and others who I wish would rear more children.” 

This is exactly my position. I wish very much that the 
wrong people could be prevented entirely from breeding; and 
when the evil nature of these people is sufficiently flagrant, 
this should be done. Criminals should be sterilized, and feeble- 
minded persons forbidden to leave offspring behind them. But 
as yet there is no way possible to devise which could prevent 
all undesirable people from breeding. The emphasis should 

_be laid on getting desirable people to breed.. This ts no ques- 
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tion of having enormous families for which the man and 
woman are unable to provide. I do not believe in or advo- 
cate such families. I am not encouraging shiftless people, unfit 
to marry, who have huge families. I am speaking of the ordi- 
nary, every-day Americans, the decent men and women who 
do make good fathers and mothers, and who ought to have 
good-sized families. 

The fundamental point to remember is that if there are not 
in the average family four children, the race goes back, and 
that the element which has three children is stationary, and 
that the group where the average family has two children or 
less represents a dying element in the race. I am of course 
speaking of averages, and not of exceptional cases. We have 
heard much of the New England conscience—the Puritan con- 
science. It is lamentable to see this Puritan conscience, this 
New England conscience, so atrophied, so diseased and warped, 
as not to recognize that the fundamental, the unpardonable 
crime against the race is the crime of race suicide. The New 
England of the future will belong, and ought to belong, to the 
descendants of the immigrants of yesterday and to-day, be- 
cause the descendants of the Puritans “‘have lacked the courage 
to live,” have lacked the conscience which ought to make men 
and women fulfil the primary law of their being. 

It is not a good thing to see a poor and shiftless couple 
have a very large number of children, but it is a great deal 
better thing than seeing a prosperous capable family with 
but one or two. After all, while there is life there is hope, 
whereas nothing can be done with the dead. If a race, or an 
element in a race, dies out, then that is the end of it. But 
if a race or an element of a race continues to exist, even though 
under unfavorable conditions and with results that are not 
what they ought to be, there is always the chance that some- 
thing can be made out of it in the future. The evil or shiftless 
man who leaves children behind him represents a bad element 
in the community. But the worst element in the community 
is that furnished by the men and women who ought to be 
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good fathers and mothers of many healthy children, but who 
deliberately shirk their duty. 

Professors of eugenics, and I may add all of the well-mean- 
ing unmarried philanthropists of both sexes who speak about 
education for motherhood and fatherhood, should remember 
that all efforts to educate the race necessarily amount to noth- 
ing if there be no race to educate. There is no use in edu- 
cating a woman for motherhood unless she is educated to be 
a mother. No institution will take the place of a home, and 
all proposals for rearing and educating children outside the 
home and supplying the place of parents by “trained educa- 
tors” indicate a morbid pathological condition in the woman 
making the proposal—a pathological condition as marked in 
her case as it is in the opposite case of the extremely foolish 
woman who, in her revolt against the vagaries of some advo- 
cates of progress, insists that we should go backward and holds 
up to us for admiration some such frightful system as that of 
Hindu family life. 

I am a very firm believer in the new woman, but the only 
new woman in whom I believe is she who adds new qualities 
to, and does not try to substitute them for, the primal, the 
fundamental, virtues of the “old’’ woman—she who was the 
wife, the mother, the sweetheart, the sister, of the past. I am 
a very firm believer in democracy. But I believe in it in order 
to relieve the average man of unjust burdens, not to free 
him from the performance of vital duties. It is just the same 
way with a woman. I wish to see her freed from the unjust 
burdens so heavily laid upon her by man in the beginning, 
which have been gradually lightened in the slow progress of 
the ages. But neither man nor woman can be excused from 
the performance of the most vital and intimate of all duties, 
those connected with the home and the household. Let pro- 
fessors of eugenics turn their attention to making it plain to 
the average college graduates of either sex, the average sane 
and worthy philanthropists, the average men and women who 
lead in any branch of the higher life of our people, that it is 
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their prime duty to the race to leave their seed after them to 
inherit the earth. The old Hebrews were right when they 
made this their prayer; and the race is doomed which does 
not feel the appeal of such a prayer. Neither material pros- 
perity, nor cultivation of mind, nor softness of life, nor philan- 
thropic devotion to lesser duties, atones from the race stand- 
point, from the standpoint of humanity, for failure to perform 
the prime duty. Tell both-man and woman that no “career” 
is more than a poor substitute for the career of married lovers 
who bring into the world, and rear as they should be reared, 
children sufficiently numerous so that the race shall go forward 
and not back. 

I am well aware that there must be exceptions to this rule. 
But it is the rule; and when the exceptions become numerous 
it shows that there is something very wrong with society. Not 
once in a score of times is the man or woman entitled to 
justification if he or she shirks the most fundamental of all 
duties; and this whether the excuse be cold selfishness and 
fear of pain and discomfort, or a love of ease, or a mistaken 
sense of the importance of some outside career. No career is 
so useful and honorable, nor needs such self-sacrifice and 
wisdom, as the career of a good and wise mother. The best 
career for the man is to be the breadwinner for his wife and 
children; let his career outside of this be an addition to it and 
not a substitute for it. 

Let me repeat that I am speaking of averages. Some of 
the men and women for whom I care most have remained 
single, and yet have done their duty in life well and nobly. 
Some of the best married couples I know have, to their great 
grief, no children, or but one or two. What I say cannot be 
taken as applying to each individual case. But it does apply 
to cases taken in the aggregate. A man or woman may remain 
single for good and adequate reason, just as in a time of 
mortal danger to a country some given man may for good 
and adequate reason not go to war. But whenever in any com- 
munity the number of such men or women in one case, or of 
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such men in the other case, becomes appreciable, then it is evi- 
dent that the reason is neither good nor adequate. If, in a 
community of a thousand young and able-bodied men, eight 
or nine do not go to the war when the country’s need is sorest, 
they may have an ample and just excuse. But if eight or 
nine hundred refuse to go then it is evident that something is 
wrong, and very seriously wrong, in the community. So, if 
of men and women engaged in philanthropic or social work, if 
of men and women who are graduates of college and have 
had the higher educational advantages, the ones who marry 
are relatively so few and the children they have relatively so 
few that their descendants represent a smaller proportion of 
the population in the next generation—why, it is proof positive 
that their ideals and training are wrong, and that they need 
to look sharply to their own moral and mental shortcomings 
instead of spending so much time in improving their minds or 
attempting to look after other people’s morals and bodies. 

What I say applies exactly as much to the man as to the 
woman. It is no more the woman’s business to be in the home 
than it is the man’s business to make the home, and his crime 
if he refuses to make it is as grave as that of the woman who 
refuses to do her part in keeping it up. To talk of a wife 
or mother as an “economic parasite” is the veriest nonsense. 
If she is worth her salt, she is a full partner; and the man is 
not worth his salt unless he acknowledges this fact and wel- 
comes it. And the more each partner loves and respects the 
other, the more anxious each is to share the other’s burden, 
the less either will feel like encouraging the other to shirk any 
duty that ought to be faced. The duties are mutual and 
reciprocal, 

What is more, when we envisage things rightly, when we 
look facts squarely in the face, there is no reason why the 
performance of the primary duty should render a man or a 
woman incapable of performing other duties. Undoubtedly 
the average man will always find earning his living his chief 
and most exacting occupation ; and the average woman will find 
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bearing, caring for, and bringing up in infancy her babies 
an occupation that demands all her strength and wisdom. 
Moreover, thrice blessed are the man and the woman to whom 
come these great duties and who perform them well. They 
are to be envied beyond all others. But the moment the strain 
somewhat lets up, each of the partners can do a great deal of 
outside work. Each can do the outside work, anyhow, if it is 
to him or to her the absorbing passion which can be felt just 
as strongly by the duty-performing married man as by the 
unmarried man. Agassiz and Longfellow, Huxley and Dar- 
win, Julia Ward Howe and Harriet Beecher Stowe, Alexander 
Hamilton, Grant, Sherman, and innumerable others like them, 
among the men and women of thought and action, illustrate the 
truth of what I say. 

There is a woman prominent in the Mothers’ Congress, 
whose name I will not mention, but with whom I have always 
worked, who is the mother of seven children. This has not 
prevented her from being—on the contrary, it has aided her 
in being—a vital factor in helping every cause for uplifting 
women and children; and incidentally I have always felt that 
I had to do anything she asked me to do, if it were possible, 
just because I so emphatically believe in the way her principles 
and her practices square one with the other. Let any woman 
who says that she prefers a career to marriage understand that 
she is preferring the less to the greater. The prime benefactors 
of humanity are the man and woman who leave to the next 
generation boys and girls who will turn out good and useful 
men and women. I honor the good man, I honor the good 
woman still more. I believe that the woman should have open 
to her everything that is open to man, every profession, every 
opportunity; and, furthermore, I believe with all my heart that 
no other woman and no man will ever have a career approach- 
ing in dignity, in usefulness to the whole community, in fine 
self-sacrifice and devotion, the career of the good mother who 
brings into the world and rears and trains as they should be 
reared and trained many healthy children. 
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This much at least is certain. If among the men and women 
who make up a people there is a selective elimination of the 
most fit, as a result of those men and women failing to marry 
and have children, the result must necessarily be race deteriora- 
tion, unless the race is partly saved by the infusion into it of 
the blood of other races that have not lost the virile virtues. 


16 
WOMAN IN SCIENCE? 


OCTOR MOZANS is not only an erudite student 

D versed in scientific and what would formerly have been 

called “humanistic” studies, but an explorer and trav- 

eller of note. Moreover, he is a man to whom nothing human 

is alien, who loves the life of the past and the life of the present, 
and whose sympathies are keen for every good cause. 

The present book is emphatically timely, dealing as it does 
with the right of woman to the opportunity to develop her life 
precisely as the man has the right to develop his. The move- 
ment to give to woman this right has strengthened until now 
in the countries of advanced civilization it is on the point of 
victory. This book is a storehouse of facts and arguments 
for all who in this struggle take the side of reason and justice. 
It deals with woman’s long struggle for the things of the mind, 
and in chapter after chapter discusses what women have al- 
ready accomplished in scientific pursuits, in mathematics, medi- 
cine and surgery, in the natural sciences—in short, in every 
department of that laborious intellectual activity for which 
it has been the foolish fashion to insist on woman’s special 
unfitness. ¥ 

Most of the so-called arguments against giving woman the 
chance which is given to the lowest men are in essence identical 
with the arguments formerly used by the favored classes 
among men against giving equality of opportunity to the ma- 
jority of male mankind who were below them. Unfortunately 
the enfranchised man usually takes some time before he realizes 
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that the woman, his helpmate, cannot justly be denied the 
rights which it were injustice for him not to receive. 

The opponents of giving to woman her rights of course vary 
widely in nature. Some of them are made opponents chiefly 
by the excesses of foolish or immoral advocates of the move- 
ment among the women themselves. Every such movement, 
every democratic movement or movement for social or indus- 
trial reform, must have its leaders and its martyrs, and un- 
fortunately every such movement also develops a few fools 
and a few knaves, who give an alloy of base metal to the pure 
gold of the leadership and the martyrdom. There are foolish 
women and women who are worse than foolish who in advo- 
cating justice to woman seek to release her from her physical 
obligations to humanity and her moral obligations to society. 
Advocates of this type who demand that woman shall cease 
doing her prime duty as wife and mother, as the bearer and 
rearer of children, are not only foolish but wicked. They 
stand on an exact level with the criminal demagogue who in 
the name of democracy and of the rights of labor preaches 
murder and demands for mankind freedom from the stern 
law which insists that the race can rise only through the 
individuals who do not shirk hard work or slip backward 
from the laws of morality. The first type of wickedness and 
folly is akin to the second; the woman who preaches the first 
type of doctrine is no worse and no better than the man who 
preaches the second; each is an unworthy champion of the 
cause, each furnishes arguments for the opponents of the 
cause. 

But neither is really important, save as showing that when 
people have been oppressed and are given their freedom there 
is always some danger of the freedom being abused, and this 
without regard to whether they are men or women. When the 
reforms have been accomplished and the period of excitement 
has passed, there is no more reason for believing that woman 
will shirk her duties because she has acquired rights than for 
believing that the average man in a democracy will be less 
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dutiful than the average man in a despotism. The argument 
both from theory and experience is identical in the two cases. 

It is impossible to give even an abstract of the mass of 
interesting facts accumulated by Doctor Mozans. There is 
hardly a famous name among the women of scientific learning 
upon which he does not touch with sympathetic understanding. 
He understands them all, from Hypatia, the beloved friend 
of that wonderful old Christian bishop and Neoplatonist phil- 
osopher Synesius of Libya, to the women of our own time 
who have done such varied work in archeology, in natural 
science, as inventors, and in medicine and surgery. Inci- 
dentally he points out that one of the most noted physicists of 
the eighteenth century, a friend of Voltaire, a professor in 
the University of Bologna, Laura Bassi, was the mother of 
twelve children. She never permitted her extraordinary sci- 
entific and literary work to conflict with her domestic duties, 
or to detract in the least from the deep affection which united 
her to her husband and children. The same lesson is taught 
by her contemporary of a very different type, the Empress 
Maria Theresa. She was an exemplary wife and the mother 
of many children, These were born and brought up during 
the very years when their empress-mother rescued Austria 
from destruction and faced trials greater than any of her con- 
temporary sovereigns save only her great antagonist Frederick. 

It is worth while mentioning, by the way, that the only 
eighteenth-century sovereign who approached the great Fred- 
erick in masterful ability was also a woman, Catharine of 
Russia. Even crusted conservatives speak of Catharine and 
Maria Theresa as great sovereigns, just as they all admit 
that among the sovereigns born to the throne of England dur- 
ing the last four centuries the greatest was the woman Eliza- 
beth. They not merely admit, but insist, that Elizabeth and 
Catharine and Maria Theresa bore the greatest state burdens 
as well as any man could have borne them. Yet they see 
nothing incongruous in taking the position that if these women 
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had happened to stand two or three degrees lower in the social 
hierarchy they would have been wholly unfit to sit beside some 
hard-drinking, sodden predecessor of Squire Weston in the 
British Parliament, or rank with some dull Hungarian or Rus- 
sian magnate whose whole worth to his country depended upon 
the alacrity with which he obeyed the orders of the im- 
perious woman who was his sovereign. 

The progress of woman, or, in other words, the progress 
of man in helping himself by doing justice to the woman who 
labors beside him, has been more rapid in some countries than 
in others, and at some times than at others. Italy has borne 
an honorable distinction in the advance, standing far above 
France, England, and Germany, and, for the matter of that, 
beyond the United States until very recent times. Five cen- 
turies ago that very remarkable woman Christine de Pizan 
(whose learning was so wide that it included the ability to 
write a standard military text-book) spoke as follows: 

“I say to thee again, and doubt never the contrary, that if 
it were the custom to put the little maidens to the school, and 
they were made to learn the sciences as they do to the men- 
children, that they should learn as perfectly, and they should 
be as well entered into the subtleties of all the arts and sciences 
as men be. And peradventure, there should be more of them, 
for I have teached heretofore that by how much women have 
the body more soft than the men have, and less able to do 
divers things, by so much they have the understanding more 
sharp there as they apply it.” 

In the Italy of the Middle Ages there were great schools of 
medicine for women at Salerno and Bologna. Yet the Uni- 
versity of Paris persecuted women during those very centuries 
because they dared to try to serve their fellow women in their 
hours of sorest need! And but a generation ago the University 
of London, with blind selfishness and obscurantism, declined 
to allow women to study surgery or medicine. Vassar, the 
pioneer college for women, is not fifty years old. 
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Doctor Mozans is a great lover of Dante, and on the title- 
page he quotes from Dante’s line asking what can be better 
in a woman than wisdom—the knowledge which comes from 
training no less than from natural ability. Nowadays few 
men of the first rank, few men indeed aside from cheap 
dealers in paradoxes, deny woman’s right to as good an edu- 
cation as any man can obtain. We marvel that our prede- 
cessors a century or even half a century ago should have failed 
to see this. Half a century or a century hence our successors 
will marvel as greatly that we failed to see the indefensibility 
of denying to woman the other rights necessary to put her on 
a footing of complete equality with man. 

They will marvel no less at the folly and wickedness of the 
women who have believed that the acquirement of rights 
will absolve them from the performance of duties. But this 
is only to say that they will feel as we do, we democrats of the 
school of Hampden and Washington and Lincoln, when we 
turn with contemptuous abhorrence from the misdeeds com- 
mitted by the Robespierres and Marats in the name of de- 
mocracy. Neither woman nor man can shirk duties under pen- 
alty of eventually losing rights, for the possession of the right 
should be conditioned upon the performance of the duty. 
Moreover, equality of right does not mean identity of function. 
In any healthy community the prime duty of the woman will 
ever be that of the wife and mother, just as the prime duty 
of the man will be to provide the home for wife and children; 
and this prime duty need interfere no more in one case than 
in the other with the opportunity to lead, in whatever di- 
rection the woman chooses, a life of full and varied interest, 
which of necessity means a life in which work worth doing is 
well done. 

A few years ago a book making a similar plea to Doctor 
Mozans’s appeared in Paris—“Préjugé et Probléme des Sexes,” 
by Jean Finot. There is in this a sentence which finely and 
tersely puts the truth which both writers champion. It runs 
as follows: “Humanity will be the happier in proportion as 
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it becomes juster, and man will be more content with his lot 
from the moment when his wife or his sister, admitted to the 
banquet of life, shares with him the full right to both its 
bitterness and its joy.” 


17 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICA? 


IR HARRY JOHNSTON has written a really note- 
S worthy book on this subject; excellent in matter, and no 
less excellent in form, for the printing is good and satis- 
factory to the eye, and its numerous illustrations are admir- 
able in their interest and value. Probably no other man alive 
is as well fitted to treat the subject. He has had a long ex- 
perience as administrator over the negro race in Africa, sery- 
ing in various British protectorates, and finally as governor in 
Uganda. He has ruled over tribes of widely varying qualities 
and capacities. He is a trained scientific observer, desirous to 
ascertain the facts exactly as they are, with an extraordinary 
fund of knowledge and remarkable insight and power of get- 
ting at the kernel of things. He has devoted an immense 
amount of time to the study of the negro and of his relations 
with the white man; he has made this study close at hand, and 
many of his theories he has tested by practice. He has a fine 
fearlessness and love of truth, and a generous scorn of all 
that is mean or base or hypocritical, and especially of cruelty 
in every form; yet he is a practical man and no mere sentimen- 
talist. He is an excellent writer; a recent article of his on the 
“Rise of the Native” should be distributed as a tract to every 
statesman or philanthropist who is concerned with international 
affairs. Finally, he is exceedingly interesting; no small virtue 
in a writer on serious subjects. He has his own views—very 
positive ones—on every question, whether connected with his 
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subject or not, and he presents these views with picturesque 
vividness and force. Incidentally, I may say that on most of 
these questions I entirely agree with him—from his denun- 
ciation of the senseless slaughter of birds and his indignation 
at our fatuity in giving a fine new fruit such an utterly inept 
mame as “grape-fruit,” to his surprise that American artists 
should lack the originality to see that the Southern States, espe- 
cially the Gulf and South Atlantic States, offer an untouched 
field of extraordinary beauty and picturesqueness to the land- 
scape-painter. But when he suddenly assails such diverse ob- 
jects of wrath as freemasonry and the American accent—why, 
I can only plead guilty on both counts, and cannot even say 
that I am repentant! 

Now, with such a temperament, it is inevitable that he 
should arouse antagonisms. Strongly though I agree with, 
and support, most of his principles, I emphatically dissent 
from some of his opinions—especially some of his obiter 
dicta—in the book before me. In a letter to me about this 
book he writes: “You will be annoyed, perhaps, at what I say 
about the South, but I am also attacking a Home Devil, for 
there are plenty of people living in England to-day who would 
do quite as much against public liberty to further their private 
ends as the South attempted in the ’so’s of the last century. 
And if I rail at the Southerners, you will see I am equally 
down on Britain, Holland, France, and all other early colo- 
nizing powers.” Now, I am myself half of Southern blood ; 
I am a descendant of slaveholders—until the day of their 
death I pensioned two of my Southern grandfather’s ex-slaves, 
whom I had never seen, but whom I knew intimately through 
the stories my mother and her sister had told me of them; 
and there is still living one such ex-slave who does not need 
a pension, but who knows she would have it on the instant if 
she ever did need it. Nevertheless, I most heartily join with 
Sir Harry in his attacks on slavery wherever it existed (he is 
entirely impartial in making them), and in his thorough ex- 
posure of its hideous cruelty, and of the degradation it brought 
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even more on the white man who championed it and profited 
by it than on the black man who suffered under it; and I think 
such exposure a good thing, for, as the evil no longer exists, 
people tend to forget how dreadful it was, and a few persons 
of warped morality tend to speak of it apologetically, or even 
in guarded praise. Moreover, I cordially admit that Sir 
Harry is wholly free from any insincerity or partiality or 
lack of uprightness in judgment, and that he condemns only 
conduct which ought to be condemned, and this without regard 
to nationality or creed. He praises with indifference the 
Jesuits and the Baptists when they upheld the rights of the 
slaves; he condemns with equal strictness Catholics and Prot- 
estants when, in the name of their church and their religion, 
they apologized for and defended, or failed to take action 
against, the infamy of slavery. He condemns slavery in the 
West Indies under the Englishman just as much as under the 
Spaniard, the Dutchman, or the Frenchman, just as much as 
he condemns slavery in the United States under the American; 
and he shows again and again not only his hearty good-will 
toward the American, but especially his admiration for and 
belief in the American of the Southern States. Yet, while not 
merely admitting, but emphasizing, this earnest striving after 
complete fairness on the part of our author, I must add that 
I do not think that he lays sufficient stress on the extraord- 
inary difficulty of the situation in which the Southerners 
found themselves—a situation which they inherited from fore- 
fathers who were little if at all more responsible for it than 
were the men of the Northern colonies and of England. The 
men and women of the South face a situation of extraordinary 
difficulty; and outsiders can do most good in the matter by 
giving whatever aid is possible to the great multitude among 
them who are striving heart and soul to solve the hard problem 
set them in a spirit of wisdom, justice, and mercy, and with 
serious and painful effort to do what is for the real interest 
of both races. The people of each section of our country have 
their own especial virtues and their own especial shortcom- 
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ings ; and each section has something to learn from every other 
section. 

These objections are merely to matters of detail. The net 
judgment must be that the book is a capital book, wholesome 
and sound; and there is no other on the subject to be com- 
pared with it; and it is equally valuable to the student, and 
to the intelligent man who, without being a student, is inter- 
ested in the great questions of the present time. Nowhere 
else can be found so vivid and truthful a presentation of the 
negro in the western hemisphere. The first chapter treats with 
frankness of the negro in his own home. Sir Harry has as 
little sympathy for an unhealthy sentimentalist as for a cal- 
lous moneyed exploiter of poor men, or for a greedy and cruel 
poor man who is equally willing to prey on rich men and on 
other poor men. He shows that the negro in his own land 
has tended, if anything, to go backward rather than forward, 
and that the chief hope for him in Africa arises from the 
growth of influence from without and from the entry of other 
races into the Dark Continent. In another chapter he treats 
of the slave-trade, and scourges it as it deserves; there never 
was a greater crime against humanity than the African slave- 
trade with America, nor one which, of and by itself, wrought 
more signal vengeance on the race that perpetuated it; for the 
ease and profit of the slave-traders and slave-buyers has been 
paid for, with a price of incredible bitterness, by us their 
descendants. In the West Indies it caused the ethnic loss of 
half the islands to the offending race. 

Then come a number of exceedingly interesting chapters on 
slavery in the New World under the Portuguese, Spaniards, 
Dutch, French, and English, and a sketch of the present posi- 
tion of the former slave territories of these peoples. One 
curious point which is brought out is the extraordinary change 
in the treatment of the blacks by each white nationality in 
different periods and under different conditions. The Portu- 
guese were among the most callously brutal of all the slave- 
traders; they have clung to what is practically slavery in 
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Africa long after all other nations have abandoned it; and 
yet their treatment of the negroes in Brazil has been par- 
ticularly good. The Spaniards were the most merciless op- 
pressors of the “Amerindians” (the name Sir Harry, quite 
properly, applies to the American Indians, who have never had 
a general name that either really belonged to them or was 
exclusively theirs), and yet on the whole they behaved better 
to their negro slaves than any other people. The Dutch in 
Guiana showed themselves the worst and most cruel of task- 
masters; yet nowadays the condition of the negroes in Guiana 
is exceptionally fortunate. Sir Harry’s description of Hayti 
is altogether too short; but it is far and away the best we have, 
and is a healthy antiseptic to much of the stuff that has been 
written about the island and its people. There is one point 
which his writings make clear: the great loss Hayti suffered, 
compared to the other West Indian islands, from the success 
of its revolution and the ensuing complete severance from all 
white leadership. At this moment Hayti is more backward 
than any other West Indian island, her average negro citizen 
is less well off than the corresponding negro in any of the 
other islands, and the general social condition is worse and 
contains less promise than in any other island; and all because 
the other islands have been through a process of evolution in- 
stead of revolution. There was ample moral warrant for the 
Haytian revolution at the end of the eighteenth century; nevy- 
ertheless, its success was a curse, for its success, with the 
dreadful accompanying atrocities, put off the day when eman- 
cipation came to the other islands; and, moreover, in a short 
time emancipation would have inevitably come to Hayti any- 
how, with comparatively little shock and dislocation; and then 
there would have been left in the island, as in the other islands, 
an element naturally fit for uplifting leadership. But Sir 
Harry makes clear how grossly exaggerated are some of the 
slanders which have been repeated about Hayti ever since 
Spencer St. John published his interesting but wholly one- 
sided and therefore mischievous volume. 
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Incidentally Sir Harry’s book shows the strong influence 
for good which has been exercised by our own nation in Cuba 
and San Domingo. There was never a war in which so much 
was accomplished for humanity, at so small a cost of blood, as 
the war which resulted in the freeing of Cuba and the starting 
of the Philippines on the road toward self-government and 
civilization ; while the more recent action of the United States 
in San Domingo gave that island its first chance to move 
forward along the path of honest and orderly liberty. It will 
always remain a marvel that the loudest self-styled champions 
of devotion to a high ideal of international righteousness 
should have been either lukewarm or else violently hostile in 
their attitude toward both these great movements for national 
morality and decency. 

The chapters on the negro in the United States naturally 
possess for us a peculiar interest; and of these chapters those 
that treat of the negro and the white man as they now are 
appeal most to Americans whose chief concern is to deal with 
existing American problems, and to solve aright the questions 
pressing for settlement by the present generation, and who 
realize that in fighting the evil of to-day it is wise for the 
good men of to-day to join together without regard to their 
views of the past. 

The account of Hampton and Tuskegee is admirable. The 
tribute to General Armstrong is as fine as it is well deserved; 
he is described as ‘‘good without being pietistic, essentially 
manly, hard-gritted and practical, having no delusions about 
the Negroes’ or Amerindians’ defects of character and racial 
drawbacks, but most large-hearted and universal in his sym- 
pathies . . . and treating every human being on his or her 
merits and capabilities.’ Sir Harry approves the curriculum 
at Hampton, though he desires a greater amount of scientific 
teaching; here he is undoubtedly right, as well as in his de- 
nunciation of overinsistence upon a barren theological dog- 
matism; but, rather curiously, he undervalues Bible teaching; 
if he would turn to what the great scientist Huxley said of 
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the Bible, he would find well expressed the views of those of 
us who believe that the rising generation knows too little, and 
not too much, of this great storehouse of wisdom and morality. 
He states with admirable clearness the purpose of Hampton. 
It “endeavors to steer clear of any burning question, either 
State or Federal. It hopes to effect its purpose in the im- 
provement of the Negro’s social status by concentrating all its 
efforts on imparting a sound industrial training, and | on the 
creation of a moral standard and a standard of domestic 
culture amongst the Negro students which may, by its spread- 
ing from this centre (and from Tuskegee), create in time a 
self-respect amongst the colored people, a racial conscience 
which shall set up and maintain such high ideals of industry, 
talent, and morality that these qualities, becoming at last char- 
acteristic of the Negro race in the United States, may dissi- 
pate the race prejudice of the Caucasian and cause him to yield 
with a good grace a full recognition of the right on the part 
of his Negro fellow citizen to absolutely equal treatment. . . . 
Least of all is there the slightest attempt to revive the bitter- 
ness between North and South.” Surely such ideals are good 
for any institution of learning, whether the students be black 
or white. 

With similar clearness, and complete approbation, Sir Harry 
describes Tuskegee and the aims of Booker Washington. “He 
has brushed aside all discussion of the political claims of the 
Negro, and the justice or the injustice of his treatment by 
the South, to concentrate his own attention and that of his 
listeners on the supreme necessity of making the Negro a 
valuable citizen of the United States. He wants the Negro 
to become the most industrious race in the United States, to 
live as well as possible, to eat well-cooked, wholesome food, 
set forth daintily, to build no house without a bathroom, to 
be fastidiously neat in person and dress, to be able to do 
everything, but most of all to be accomplished masons, archi- 
tects, carpenters, cooks, dressmakers, tailors, hatters, plough- 
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men, gardeners, cotton-growers, poultry-keepers, horse-breed- 
ers, carriage-builders, boot-makers, botanists, electricians,” etc. 
Surely, again, a good ideal for any race! 

Among the most interesting and valuable chapters in the 
book are those dealing with the Negro as a citizen, especially 
in the Southern States, and with life in the Southern States. 
I by no means agree with all that Sir Harry says; I should 
often put the emphasis differently from the way in which he 
puts it; I think that his judgments are sometimes too favorable, 
and sometimes too unfavorable; but no one can read his book 
without appreciating his transparent sincerity and honesty, his 
acuteness and quickness of vision, his courage, and his hatred 
of all that is cruel and unclean. He deserves the gratitude of 
decent citizens for his protest against the method of treatment 
of one of the most loathsome forms of vice in New Orleans 
—and he could have written in substantially the same terms 
of most of the big cities of the country, North or South. The 
“flagrant man-swine”’ is seen at his worst when he both causes 
flaunting public scandal and tramples his victims into the mire, 
while at the same time refusing to accept any of the punish- 
ment visited with his approval on the vice for which he is 
himself mainly responsible. 

It is a pleasant thing to read the final judgment of a visitor 
so obviously endeavoring to tell the exact truth: 

“Yet, with all these imperfections in the social acceptance 
of the colored people of the United States—imperfections 
which with time and patience and according to the merits of 
the Neo-negro will disappear—the main fact was evident to 
me after a tour through the Eastern and Southern States of 
North America; that nowhere else in the world, certainly not 
in Africa, has the Negro been given such a chance of mental 
and physical development as in the United States. Also that 
nowhere else has the Negro so greatly availed himself of his 
opportunities. Intellectually, and perhaps physically, he has 
attained his highest degree of advancement as yet in the United 
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States. Politically he is freer there, socially he is happier than 
in any other part of the world.” 

The book is of great interest and permanent value; and it 
should be in the library of every American who cares to devote 
a little thought to one of the largest of the problems of to-day. 


18 


THE CITY IN MODERN LIFE* 


race at the close of the nineteenth century is the tendency 

all over the world to concentrate in great cities. This 
tendency is seen everywhere, and it is noticeably strong in 
highly civilized races. It is seen alike in the northern and the 
southern hemisphere, the eastern and the western continent. 
It is very marked in such an old civilized country of dense 
population as Great Britain, and it is quite as strongly marked 
in a recently settled country of sparse population like Australia. 
In Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, even in parts of Russia, 
the blind forces which tell in favor of this concentration of 
population in towns are steadily at work. The effect upon 
new countries has been especially marked. When the United 
States became a nation, they possessed just about the number 
of persons that is now found in the Australian commonwealths ; 
but at the end of the eighteenth century the population of 
the United States was rural, while in Australia, at the end 
of the nineteenth, it is urban. The typical American citizen 
of 1795 was a farmer who owned his own land; the typical 
Australian citizen of 1895 is a working man dwelling in a 
big city. Of course there were towns in the United States 
a century ago, and there are farmers and stock-riders in Aus- 
tralia to-day; but the distinctive feature in the one case was 
the country life, and in the other it is the city life. The 
upbuilding of huge cities in the midst of vast, scantily peo- 
pled territories is the characteristic note in the colonization 
1Review in The Atlantic Monthly, April, 1895, of “Municipal Govern- 


ment in Great Britain,” by Albert Shaw. 
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a ee great fact in the social development of the white 
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of Australia, and makes this colonization quite unique in char- 
acter. To a less extent, the same thing is seen in British 
South Africa, where the Dutch Boers, who still live much the 
kind of life that was generally lived two hundred years ago, 
are a pastoral and agricultural people; while the English im- 
migrants, though they will throng to the gold-fields and pene- 
trate the great hunting-grounds, tend more and more to con- 
gregate in towns. 

In the United States itself this tendency has become more 
and more marked with every decade. In the Southern States, 
which are slower than any other part of the country to yield 
to the influences of the time, the rate of urban growth is not 
very rapid. The people are still predominantly agricultural, 
and in consequence the problems which they face are very 
different from those faced in the North. Here, not only do 
the cities grow faster in population than the country districts, 
but in all the older settled States they grow at the expense 
of the country. At the last census all the Northern States 
east of the Mississippi showed a positive decrease in the 
population of the exclusively agricultural counties, and this 
decrease took place in Illinois and Ohio no less than in New 
York and Massachusetts. It is true that between the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific the agricultural counties grew in popula- 
tion, as was inevitable; but even in the new States the growth 
of the cities has been phenomenal. Denver contains a third 
of the population of Colorado; Washington, a new State, with 
a population of less than four hundred thousand inhabitants, 
has three cities—Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane—which are 
already as populous as, and much richer than, Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia were at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. There are still waste places in the United States to fill 
up, and there are still rich agricultural regions where the popu- 
lation will grow denser. Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact 
that the urban growth is as yet small in the South, the time 
seems not very far distant when the average American, in- 
stead of living in the country, will live in a city or town, and 
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when a very large number of Americans will live in cities of 
such size as to show all the effects, for good and for evil, 
which accompany the crowding together of masses of people in 
limited areas. 

Under such circumstances, it behooves every American in- 
terested in public life and public affairs to study as carefully 
as he can the phenomena of the life in these cities, and the 
administration of them. In this study of our own cities, noth- 
ing will help us more than an intelligent comparison with for- 
eign cities. We desire to know whether certain phenomena 
appearing with us are constant and inevitable accompaniments 
of urban growth, or whether they are merely special to our 
peculiar conditions. An unintelligent comparison is of little 
use, and there is still less use in reasoning upon conclusions 
drawn from conditions wholly different from those which 
exist with us, and recklessly applied to our own circumstances ; 
but if the conclusions are drawn carefully, and with ample 
allowance for different conditions, and if the comparison is 
really accurate, the American civic student is put in possession 
of invaluable data. Of course the experiences of people similar 
to our own are of more use to us than the experiences of alien 
races. In consequence, the study of the city governments of 
Great Britain has more practical bearing upon our life than 
the study of any of the municipal systems of Continental Eu- 
rope. This study has been undertaken by Mr. Albert Shaw 
in the excellent book now before us. 

The individualist and collectivist find a new field of war- 
fare when they come to what Mr. Shaw calls the theory and 
art of modern city-making. Mr. Shaw deserves credit for 
the clear-headed, common-sense view he takes of this warfare, 
and for his refusal to be misled into advocating either view 
from the doctrinaire standpoint. Very good people continually 
speak as if it were possible to have unrestricted individualism 
or untempered collectivism in any community. Of course, as a 
matter of fact, the former can be found only in communities 
as low as those of the Tierra del Fuegan savages, and the 
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latter in a body of absolute slaves such as existed under the 
Incas. Every civilized government which contains the least 
possibility of progress, or in which life would be supportable, 
is administered on a system of mixed individualism and col- 
lectivism; and whether we increase or decrease the power of 
the state, and limit or enlarge the scope of individual activity, 
is a matter not for theory at all, but for decision upon grounds 
of mere practical expediency. A paid police department or 
paid fire department is in itself a manifestation of state so- 
cialism. The fact that such departments are absolutely neces- 
sary is sufficient to show that we need not be frightened from 
further experiments by any fear of the dangers of collectivism 
in the abstract; and on the other hand, their success does not 
afford the least justification for impairing the power of the 
individual where that power can be properly exercised. No 
hard-and-fast rule in the matter can be laid down. All that 
can be said is that, where possible, the individual must be 
left free; that he must always be left so free as to have a 
right to enjoy himself in his own way where he can do it 
without infringing on the rights of others; and that the reward 
for his efforts should be made, so far as may be, proportional 
to his efforts and abilities, so as to encourage enterprise, thrift, 
industry, and sobriety, and to discourage their opposites. But 
wherever it is found by actual practice and experiment, or 
by the failure of all other methods, that collectivism and state 
interference are wise and necessary, we should not be de- 
terred from advocating them by any considerations of pure 
theory. We cannot afford merely to sit down and deplore 
the evils of city life as inevitable, when cities are constantly 
growing, both absolutely and relatively. We must set ourselves 
vigorously about the task of improving them; and this task is 
now well begun. The great towns are making themselves over, 
and providing themselves with all the appointments of a new 
civilization, because their permanent existence is now accepted 
as a fact. Energetic and intelligent action has already been 
taken here and there to render city life more tolerable for 
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the bulk of city people, and such action must be copied every- 
where. 

Mr. Shaw points out briefly, but very effectively, the growth 
of urban population in England and Scotland alike. In Scot- 
land, a century back, there were three country-dwellers to 
one citizen of a town, but now there are three townsmen for 
every countryman, and town and country life are in particu- 
larly violent contrast. In England, the towns have grown quite 
as rapidly, and London has become a city of a size so prodigious 
as to surpass anything of the kind ever seen before. 

Mr. Shaw devotes an interesting preliminary chapter to 
the rise of the British towns. He sketches very vividly the 
apparent hopelessness of the municipal problem as it was dur- 
ing the early decades of the present century, when town life 
in the growing counties of England was as evil and unwhole- 
some a thing as can well be imagined. The filth, disease, over- 
crowding, and brutality in the towns of that period beggar 
description, and the meanness of the domestic architecture sym- 
bolized well a social life of sordid and unlovely monotony. 
He then describes the British system as it is now in operation. 
One very interesting point to Americans is the comparative 
uniformity of the system, not only in England, but through- 
out Europe generally. In the whole range of municipal in- 
stitutions from Great Britain to southeastern Europe there 
are not nearly so many important variations, whether of prin- 
ciple or of method, as there are in the United States alone. 
It is true, the character of the people in Milan or Marseilles 
differs radically from the character of the people in Glasgow 
or Copenhagen, but the governmental methods and principles 
are more alike than is the case with the cities on this continent. 
As yet, on this side of the water, it is difficult to undertake 
a general study of American municipal government, because 
there is no logical system which our municipalities illustrate 
by their workings. The business is not carried on in accord- 
ance with any guiding principles, each State constantly trying 
experiments, which may be in the right direction, and may 
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be in the wrong, but are undertaken wholly without regard 
to the previous experience not merely of other countries, but 
even of other States. Hence Mr. Shaw’s book has a peculiar 
value to those citizens who wish sincerely to aid in the re- 
generation of town life, but who have not formed any definite 
municipal ideals; and while his present volume, dealing with 
municipal government in Great Britain, has a special bearing 
on our own problems, his next volume, which will treat of 
municipal government of the chief countries of Continental 
Europe, should be only a little less valuable to us. 

It would certainly appear from Mr. Shaw’s work that there 
is truth in the general impression that English municipal politics 
are far cleaner than ours. Apparently, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, in England, for demagogues or party agents to exploit 
the votes of the ignorant and vicious poor in the way that 
is normal in American municipal politics. The laws against 
bribery, direct and indirect, are very severe, and are, we be- 
lieve, well administered. In Scotch towns, only those who 
pay the rates can register, and as the very poor, and especially 
the vicious poor, devote much time and activity to evading 
the rate-collector, they never get registered. It would seem 
as if the working men in England, when they act as organized 
bodies, do so with more intelligence and a keener public 
morality than the working men of our own big cities. Readers 
of The Atlantic may perhaps remember that the English labor 
leader, John Burns, who recently visited America, expressed 
much horror both at the corruption of municipal life and at 
the venality and impropriety of conduct among many of the 
labor leaders, as something new in his experience. It is true 
that Mr. Burns impressed the general public of America even 
more unfavorably than the general public impressed him; but 
while he certainly seemed, as judged by our standards. to be 
noisy and underbred, with the rank, aggressive underbreeding 
of the satisfied provincial, much of his criticism about cor- 
ruption was undoubtedly true. It is to be remembered that, 
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in America, the problem of municipal government is infinitely 
complicated by the ethnic character of the population in our 
large cities. In the average American big city at least three- 
fourths of the people are of foreign birth or of foreign paren- 
tage, and until these have become thoroughly Americanized 
the difficulty of securing good government is enormously in- 
creased. Thus, while it is true, apparently, that the working 
men in the British cities work more intelligently and effectively 
in political life than ours do, and are less easily misled by 
mere corruptionists, we must not forget that this is largely 
because the real American working man usually refuses to 
act as a working man at all. He acts as he ought to, simply 
as an American citizen, in company with other American citi- 
zens, whether they work with their hands or their heads. The 
professional working men who lead working men’s parties in 
our great cities are commonly foreigners. 

There are some very striking divergences between the tenden- 
cies at work in English municipal politics and in ours. In 
New York State, it has been shown by practical experience 
that better government is secured, or at least that there is 
a far better chance of securing better government, when the 
mayor is given concentrated power than when he shares his 
power with an elective board of aldermen; but in many of 
the English cities, which are admirably governed, the council 
in reality merely includes the mayor as a member, the govern- 
ment of the city being managed by a board or committee. It 
is a little odd that this plan, which seems to have worked 
so well in the English cities, should have broken down so 
absolutely with us. The temper of the constituency, not the 
form of the government, is the essential matter. 

Mr. Shaw makes special studies of Glasgow, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and finally of London. What he says of the 
question of metropolitan tasks and problems is of especial in- 
terest. He points out where we can learn by example, and 
where we can learn by taking warning. Our people as a whole 
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are short-sighted, and prone to refuse to look into the future ; 
so it may be doubted whether American municipalities will 
ever learn, without bitter personal experience, how to avoid 
mistakes. It would be well if they would profit from what 
has happened in London. For instance, take the question of 
parks. The new government of London has been particularly 
successful in securing a sufficiency of these great playgrounds 
for the people, and the effect upon the health and moral tone 
of the community is very marked; but it has cost just about 
four times what it ought to have cost, because the municipality 
set about buying the ground altogether too late. New York 
urgently needs to have the same lesson taught. Many people 
in New York complain of the cost of establishing an adequate 
park system. But the park system must certainly be established. 
We must have an ample supply of breathing-holes and play- 
grounds for our people. We must have it in the interests of 
their health, and we must have it in the interests of giving 
them a chance for healthy sport which shall not be criminal. 
To defer the purchase of parks is simply to increase by so 
much the price that we shall ultimately have to pay. In the 
same way, if we provide suitable building regulations now, 
if we forbid faulty and unsanitary work, and if we furnish 
a proper water-supply and proper rapid transit, we shall be 
saved very great trouble in the future. Finally, there is urgent 
necessity to investigate the matter of ground-rents. It is not 
required that we accept the curiously wild and illogical doc- 
trines of Henry George, in order to believe that the question 
of the ownership of real estate in great cities stands in need 
of State action, action which must be cool and wise, but which 
must also be radical. 

In closing this review, no better testimony can be given as 
to the practical character of Mr. Shaw’s work than the fol- 
lowing paragraph from his preface: 

“I have no intention to prescribe European remedies for 
American maladies, nor to suggest any degree whatsoever of 
imitation. We must deal with our own problems in our own 
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way, but we must be willing to gain all possible enlightenment 
from the experience of others who have been dealing with 
kindred problems, and have found solutions that are satisfac- 
tory under their own circumstances.” 
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epitome, and which therefore it is impossible to review 

save in the way of calling attention to their excellence. 
Bryce’s “American Commonwealth,” Lowell’s “Study of 
Representative Government in Europe,” Thayer’s “Study of 
Cavour,” illustrate what is meant by this statement. Two new 
volumes, ‘Progressive Democracy,’”’ by Herbert Croly, and 
“Drift and Mastery,” by Walter Lippmann, come in this 
category. No man who wishes seriously to study our present 
social, industrial, and political life with the view of guiding 
his thought and action so as to work for national betterment 
in the future can afford not to read these books through and 
through and to ponder and digest them. They worthily carry 
forward the argument contained in the authors’ previous works 
—‘‘The Promise of American Life,” by Mr. Croly, and “A 
Preface to Politics,” by Mr. Lippmann. 

Both of these writers stand foremost among those of our 
thinkers who recognize the grave abuses of our present system 
and the need of breaking the shackles which the interested 
beneficiaries and the disinterested but fanatical devotees of the 
past would impose upon us. Both thoroughly realize the abso- 
lute need that we shall move forward toward a definite goal 
unless we are willing to see misfortune come to our people. 
But each is as far as possible from those unwise reformers 
who denounce everything that smacks of the past as vicious, 
and who consider all change of any kind as in itself beneficial. 


, \HERE are books of which it is impossible to make an 


*Review in The Outlook, November 18, 1914, of “Progressive Democ- 
racy,” by Herbert Croly, and “Drift and Mastery,” by Walter Lippmann. 
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Both of them—and Mr. Lippmann especially so—are believers 
in a great increase in the application of the principle of col- 
lective action. But neither of them makes a fetich of ultra- 
collectivism any more than of ultraindividualism, and each is 
entirely fearless in opposing mischievous action, even although 
it is now or has been recently supported by the great majority 
of our people. 

Mr. Croly explicitly points out that the position which 
American conservatism has elected to defend arouses on the 
part of its defenders a sincere and admirable loyalty of con- 
viction. He recognizes that our traditional constitutional sys- 
tem has had a long and honorable career, and has contributed 
enormously to American political and social prosperity, giving 
stability, order, and security to a new political experiment 
undertaken in a new country under peculiarly hazardous and 
trying conditions. He also gives the wise warning that in 
order to attack the old system progressivism must not occupy 
a position of mere nihilism, of mere destruction; that it must 
not represent wild-eyed and unbalanced seeking after an im- 
possible millennium; and, furthermore, that it must be con- 
structive rather than restorative. In his book he poses the two 
questions: (1) Whether any substitute is needed for the tra- 
ditional system, and (2) whether the progressive creed offers 
what can fairly be considered such a working substitute. He 
answers both questions in the affirmative; but the value of 
his book, although it consists partly in the working out of 
the definite conclusions he reaches, consists even more in the 
spirit in which he has attempted to reach these conclusions. 

Mr. Croly strikes at the root of the difficulties encountered 
by men who seriously strive for a juster economic and social 
life when he points out that the chief obstacles to securing 
the needed betterment are found in the legalism with which 
we have permitted our whole government to be affected, and 
in the extreme difficulty of amending the Constitution. As for 
the latter point, objection to an easier method of amending the 
Constitution can be reasonably advanced only by those who 
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sincerely and frankly disbelieve in the fitness of the people 
for self-government. Government under a Constitution which 
in actual practice can be amended only on the terms which 
formerly permitted the Polish Parliament to legislate, and 
under a system of court procedure which makes the courts the 
ultimate irresponsible interpreters of the Constitution, and 
therefore ultimately the irresponsible makers of the law under 
the Constitution—such government really represents a system 
as emphatically undemocratic as government by a hereditary 
aristocracy. As Mr. Croly says, what is needed is not to 
increase the power of Congress at the expense of the ju- 
diciary, or to conserve the power of the judiciary at the expense 
of Congress or of the Executive, but to increase popular control 
over all the organs of government; and this can be accom- 
plished only by the increase of direct popular power over the 
Constitution. 

No less admirable is Mr. Croly’s showing of the damage 
done to justice and to the whole democratic ideal by the satura- 
tion of our government with legalism. As he points out, the 
final outcome of this effort was to make the paralyzing of 
administration by law an every-day spectacle. Under such con- 
ditions the ship of state merely drifted round and round. In 
practice the public welfare was sedulously sacrificed to this 
theory of government by litigation. The law continually pre- 
vented the correction of abuses and continually shielded offi- 
cials who had gone wrong, but it never helped to make things 
go right. Corruption increased and special privilege was fos- 
tered. In practice the equal protection of the laws meant 
very unequal opportunity to bring lawsuits, and government 
by law was turned into government by corporations and po- 
litical bosses. This continued until observers of vision finally 
became convinced that democracy and legalism were incom- 
patible. 

The great corporation, the great corporation lawyer, and 
the boss are now merged together as representing rule over 
the people, and the demagogue, whose revolt occasionally 
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tempers this far from beneficent despotism, often aggravates 
as many ills as he remedies. Mr. Croly points out how direct 
government by the people themselves, entered into with wisdom 
and caution, offers, on the whole, not only the best but the 
only real remedy for these abuses. He shows that to call pure 
democracy “retrogressive”’ or a “return to old forms” is a 
mere play upon words, of no more account than it would be to 
stigmatize in similar fashion the attempt to recover classic 
humanism after its eclipse in the Middle Ages. The adoption 
of direct government may in the end accomplish most of its 
purposes by reinvigorating representative government; and 
not the least interesting part of Mr. Croly’s book is a study 
of the method proposed in Oregon for achieving this result. 
Mr. Croly emphatically believes in nationalizing our democ- 
racy, but this does not in the least mean mere centralization 
of power. On the contrary, he no more makes a fetich of 
centralization than of particularism. It is eminently desirable 
that we should keep in State and in city vigorous forms of 
local self-government. What is meant by the nationalization 
of the democratic method is the giving to the whole people 
themselves the power to do those things that are essential 
in the interest of the whole people. 

The dominant note of Mr. Lippmann’s book is the insistence 
that in the present unrest there is altogether too much aimless 
drift, aimless beating of the waves to and fro, and that 
what is needed is a mastery of the movement; which can 
come in a democracy only if the people, or at least the leaders 
of the people, have the courage to face the facts and the 
wisdom and vision to think rationally about them. Mr. Lipp- 
mann, with caustic humor, shows the folly alike of the persons 
who believe in the non-existent virtues of a non-existent golden 
past and of the persons who merely dream of a golden future 
without making any sane effort to better conditions in the 
present. Too many of the dreamers of the last type refuse 
to confront the uncomfortable fact that in life retrogression 
is almost, and at times quite, as common as progress, and 
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that there is no necessary truth whatever in the proposition 
that whatever is later in time is better in fact. He shows that 
no liberty worth having can come from a mere happy-go- 
lucky breaking of chains. “It is with emancipation that real 
tasks begin, and liberty is a searching challenge, for it takes 
away the guardianship of the master and the comfort of the 
priest.” 

Two of the most fundamental and admirable chapters in 
Mr. Lippmann’s book are those entitled “A Key to the Labor 
Movement” and “A Nation of Villagers.’’ In the former he 
makes the point, which cannot be too much insisted upon, 
that strong labor organizations are indispensable to progress. 
They not only benefit the persons who are thus organized, but 
they benefit society as a whole. It is the economic weakness, 
and wretchedness of those who constitute the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World which make the Industrial Workers of the 
World so potent a source of aimless, of merely destructive, 
unrest. It is the strength and economic power of the great 
brotherhoods of railway employees and of similar effective 
labor organizations which have given, not merely dignity and 
strength to the labor movement, but also additional solidity 
to our social structure. 

Nowhere is Mr. Lippmann’s clear sight and courage better 
shown than in his treatment of the trusts. During the past 
quarter of a century probably more mischief has been done, 
and is now being done, by our treatment of the trusts than 
by any other one phase of our governmental activity. He 
points out that the Sherman Antitrust Law has, on the whole, 
worked very great evil. Indeed, almost the only good that has 
been accomplished under it has been accomplished by the North- 
ern Securities suit, and this merely by establishing the power 
of the National Government to deal with corporations engaged 
in interstate business, a power secured by getting the Supreme 
Court to reverse a previous most unwise and improper decision. 
The Sherman Antitrust Law should only remain as applicable 
to corporations which refused to obey the decrees of an ade- 
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quate, powerful administrative body in the nature of an 
interstate business commission. Mr. Lippmann is, with justice, 
equally severe upon those who have organized the “trusts” that 
do evil and upon the professional antitrust leaders who have 
endeavored merely to break up big business corporations and 
to secure the “new freedom” by bringing us back to an era 
of unlimited and ruthless competition between small business 
concerns. He says, quite justly, that “the stupid hostility of 
antitrust laws” has perverted all real constructive policy on 
the part of the nation and the States, has concentrated the 
thinking of our people on inessentials, has driven creative 
business men to underhand methods, and has put a high money 
value on intrigue and legal cunning, demagoguery, and waste. 
“The trusts have survived it all, but in mutilated form, the 
battered makeshifts of a trampled promise. They have learned 
every art of evasion—the only art reformers allowed them 
to learn.” Of course our policy as regards the trusts should 
be frankly to accept in its essentials the doctrine laid down by 
President Van Hise in his book entitled “Combination and 
Control.” 

Mr. Lippmann sees clearly, as does Mr. Croly, that democ- 
racy cannot possibly be achieved save among a people fit for 
democracy. There can be no real political democracy unless 
there is something approaching an economic democracy. A 
democracy must consist of men who are intellectually, morally, 
and materially fit to be their own masters. There can be 
neither political nor industrial democracy unless people are 
reasonably well-to-do, and also reasonably able to achieve the 
difficult task of self-mastery. As Mr. Lippmann says, the 
first item in any rational programme for a democratic State 
must be the insistence on a reasonably high minimum standard 
of life, and therefore of pay, for the average worker. 

It is not possible even for reformers of lofty vision and 
fine and sane judgment to treat of everything. Neither of 
these two books dwells sufficiently upon, although both of them 
hint at, certain vital facts which are connected with a further 
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fundamental fact, that there must be ample prosperity in 
the nation. Public welfare depends upon general public pros- 
perity, and the reformer whose reforms interfere with the 
general prosperity will accomplish little. 

We cannot pay for what the highest type of democracy de- 
mands unless there is a great abundance of prosperity. A 
business that does not make money necessarily pays bad wages 
and renders poor service. ~Merely to change the ownership of 
the business without making it yield increased profits will 
achieve nothing. In practice this means that when the nation 
suffers from hard times wage-workers will concern themselves, 
and must concern themselves, primarily with a return to good 
times, and not with any plan for securing social and industrial 
justice. If women cannot get any work, and nevertheless have 
to live, they will be far more concerned with seeing a factory 
opened in which they can work at night or work twelve hours 
every day than they are concerned with the abolition of night- 
work or the limitation of hours of labor. Exactly the same is 
true of men. In the recent election in Pennsylvania the ma- 
jority of the miners and wage-workers generally voted for the 
Republican machine, although this Republican machine had 
just defeated a workmen’s compensation act, a child-labor law, 
a minimum wage for women law, and various other bits of 
very desirable labor legislation. The attitude of the wage- 
workers was perfectly simple. They wished employment. 
They wished a chance to get a job. They believed that they 
had more chance if the candidates of the Republican machine 
were elected than they would otherwise have. Personally I 
very strongly believe that they were in error; but it was their 
belief that counted. The average voter usually sees what he 
is voting about in very simple form. He does not regard the 
political picture as an etching and follow out the delicate 
tracery. He treats it as a circus poster, in which the colors 
are in very vivid contrast and are laid on with a broad brush. 
When the average man feels the pinch of poverty, the only 
things he sees in the political picture are the broad, vivid 
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colors which in his mind deal with that particular matter. He 
wishes to have his material condition improved at the present 
time or in the immediate future; and for the moment questions 
of ultimate betterment, and especially of moral betterment, 
sink into abeyance. This attitude is in no way peculiar to the 
laboring man or the farmer. It is just as evident in the big 
business man and in his college-bred son, and in the wealthy 
clubs of which these two make up most of the membership. 

Finally, it is imperative to count the cost of all reforms, 
and therefore to remember that only a wealthy state can spend 
money sufficient to embody the reform into law. There is no 
point in having prosperity unless there can be an equitable 
division of prosperity. But there can be no equitable division 
of prosperity until the prosperity is there to divide. All re- 
formers with any wisdom will keep this fact steadily in mind, 
and will realize that it is their duty in all legislation to work 
for the general prosperity of the community; and this in spite 
of the further fact that no good comes from the performance 
of this first duty unless some system of equity and justice is 
built upon the prosperity thus secured. 
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now for many years lived in Paris. He was for some 

time the Paris correspondent of the London Times. 
He is a writer of distinction—and in this case distinction ap- 
plies to manner no less than to matter—and he knows the 
many-sided modern France, the France of politics and art, the 
France of lofty purpose and the France of strange and twisted 
indifference both to loftiness and to purpose, as few men not 
by birth Frenchmen have known it. He has studied the prob- 
lems of power of which he writes with peculiar facilities to 
understand them, and he knows international politics, and 
especially the international politics of Europe, as few other 
Americans, save two or three men of exceptional diplomatic 
experience, do know it. His book ‘Problems of Power’’ is of 
interest to every educated and thoughtful man in any coun- 
try who is concerned with the great problems of the future. 
But it is of especial interest to Americans. 

Mr. Fullerton at the outset shows his keen appreciation of 
the new forces at work in international politics. He says in 
the opening sentences of his work: 

“Behind the fagade of Government two occult powers are 
now determining the destinies of the world. One of these is 
the disseminated wealth of the Democracy, canalized both by 
the plutocratic oligarchy of the bankers (la Haute Finance), 
whose clients, the modern states, great and small, are con- 
strained to apply to them for immense loans, and by the great 
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manufacturers and mining proprietors who tend to be actuated 
solely by economic interest, and who often combine in inter- 
national trusts, the operations of which are merely hampered 
by patriotic questions of national policy and national honor. 

“The other power is the mysterious, pervasive force known 
as Public Opinion, which is becoming more and more conscious 
of its efficacy, and, as its curiosity concerning the public weal 
and concerning international facts and correlations grows more 
alert, is manifesting a proportionately livelier jealousy of its 
prerogatives.” 

During the last fifty years the development of world poli- 
tics has been in a direction totally unforeseen by the wisest 
prophets of preceding periods. Every one remembers Na- 
poleon’s prophecy after Waterloo, that within a hundred years 
Europe would be Republican or Cossack. At that time both 
Germany and the sovereignty of any German house seemed 
to him and to others negligible elements in the future. Yet 
a hundred years have well-nigh passed, and the prime power 
in Europe is neither Republican nor Cossack, but autocratic, 
imperialistic Germany. When Napoleon spoke there was no 
more thought of Japan becoming a world-power than of Siam 
so becoming. Yet Japan is the one power to-day which in 
organized efficiency, especially of its army, can be ranked 
with Germany. 

Fifty years ago the distribution of political power was still 
substantially as it had been after Waterloo. Russia, after hav- 
ing rendered all Europe uneasy beneath the shadow of its 
colossal and gloomy strength, had been sharply thrown back 
within its own borders. Austria had proved unequal to facing 
France and had lost Italy, but retained the leadership in Ger- 
many. France was still the great military power of the world; 
and there was no thought anywhere of contesting the dominion 
of the sea with Great Britain. Then came Germany’s colossal 
leap to greatness, under the lead of Prussia. There was much 
jealousy of German triumph; but for forty years after Sedan 
Germany was able to keep her enemies divided and hating one 
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another more than they hated her. During the last dozen years, 
however, Germany’s growth at sea has thoroughly alarmed 
England, Russia’s defeat by Japan has thrown the Slav empire 
once more back on Europe, and France has realized the folly 
of attempting to gratify more than one enmity at atime. The 
Triple Entente of Russia, France, and England is now a real 
offset to the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy; 
and both the entente and the alliance have been rendered uneasy 
about the future by the striking success of the Balkan States 
against Turkey. 

Mr. Fullerton writes from the French standpoint. It would 
be impossible for him to write otherwise. He also writes from 
the standpoint of England, which is for the time being iden- 
tical with that of France. There is no space in which to go 
in detail over his really noteworthy study of international Euro- 
pean politics. Yet every American with any interest in the 
future of his country ought to be familiar with the facts which 
Mr. Fullerton sets forth; because he clearly shows that it is 
impossible for us much longer to blind ourselves to the fact 
that we have international relations, and that we have no 
choice save to perform our international duties. We may per- 
form them well or badly, but perform them we must; we may 
meet the problems that we have to face either wisely or fool- 
ishly, but meet them we have to. All that we can decide is 
whether we shall do our work well or ill. 

Mr. Fullerton reminds us of what never should be forgotten, 
that the crushing disaster of the Franco-German War was pre- 
ceded in France by a period of sentimental declarations for uni- 
versal peace and international good-will. The actions and 
speeches of sentimentalists who refuse to see the actual facts 
are not only foolish, they are perilous to national honor. In 
the May Century there is an editorial which actually speaks. 
of President Taft’s universal arbitration treaties as if their de- 
feat were regrettable from the standpoint of peace. If the 
amiable author of the Century article were merely writing of 
something within our borders, or if his crusade were for uni- 
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versal vegetarianism, for example, or for antivaccination, there 
would be no reason to condemn his harmless illusion—which 
I may instance as a sample of the kind of editorial that is 
continually appearing in magazines and newspapers which pride 
themselves upon representing the “educated conscience” of the 
nation. Unfortunately, amiable fatuity in international mat- 
ters is not harmless. In this case the especial harm was to 
our national honor. The administration which proposed on 
behalf of the nation universal international arbitration pro- 
ceeded immediately afterward to break the national promise, 
specifically made, to arbitrate before the Hague Court every 
such question as the Panama Canal tolls. While engaged in 
breaking this promise, while sending to Great Britain a note 
that was in effect the repudiation of a solemn agreement, the 
President continued at peace banquets and the like to utter 
pleasing general sentiments about arbitration. These senti- 
ments apparently gave some good people as much pleasure as 
if he were at the time engaged in keeping a promise instead 
of breaking one. Cannot the professional peace people be made 
to understand that the all-important question is not willing- 
ness to make promises but resolute purpose and good faith 
in keeping them? 

The other day in the papers it was announced in one column 
that we were threatened with the gravest trouble with Japan 
over the question of the ownership of land by Japanese in 
California. In another column it was mentioned that the Sen- 
ate intended to abrogate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, because 
it found it inconvenient to have the country asked to keep its 
solemn promise to arbitrate the Canal tolls question. And 
in a third column it was announced that Mr. Bryan, on behalf 
of the Administration, intended speedily to propose universal 
arbitration treaties to arbitrate everything, including questions 
of national interest and national honor. Mr. Bryan owes it 
to the nation not to make such general statements unless he 
is prepared at once to apply them to the specific matters now 
at issue. Does he mean that we shall keep our promise and 
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arbitrate the Canal tolls question? To fail to insist upon arbi- 
trating this question, and yet at the same time to talk of general 
arbitration, comes unpleasantly near being an invitation to na- 
tional dishonor when the speaker is a public servant of the 
nation. No honest man, not gifted with the characteristics of 
Mr. Micawber, ever regards the refusal to keep a promise 
as offset by entire willingness to make another extravagant 
promise in place of it. Yet this is precisely and exactly what 
is being done by every international arbitrationist in America 
who at this moment clamors for universal international arbi- 
tration. It should be clearly understood that it is dishonorable 
to agitate for any arbitration treaty of any kind until we have 
in good faith lived up to the arbitration treaties we have al- 
ready made. It should also be clearly set forth that we do not 
intend to arbitrate any questions of national honor and vital 
national interest, such as our right to decide what immigrants 
we shall admit to our shores, and further to decide whether 
or not these shall be admitted to citizenship and the ownership 
of land. 

It would be a good thing for all our people to read Mr. 
Fullerton’s book, but especially good for worthy persons who 
have not thought deeply on international subjects. Unless 
the United States is prepared to take a place beside China, it 
will keep its navy and its little army at the highest point of 
efficiency; if we cannot protect our own interests with our 
own navy, then all the arbitration and other treaties that all 
the international philanthropists of the world can devise will 
not, in even the smallest degree, protect us. If we believe 
otherwise, we shall have a bitter awakening; and if ever that 
bitter awakening comes, I trust that our people will remember 
the foolish philanthropists and the recreant congressmen and 
other public servants at whose doors the responsibility will lie. 

I do not mean that I agree with all that Mr. Fullerton writes. 
In his natural irritation at the folly of the well-meaning per- 
sons who invite frightful disasters in the name of philanthropy 
he sometimes forgets that international righteousness is entirely 
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compatible with international strength. For instance, he by 
implication blames us for having treated Cuba too well; and 
yet he insists that Germany would be better off if she had fol- 
lowed a course of conduct which in substance is precisely the 
course we followed in Cuba and San Domingo and Panama. 
In these three matters, and in all questions of international 
politics that were solved at the same period, this country 
acted according to the highest standards of honor that would 
obtain in dealing between man and man. It scrupulously re- 
spected the rights of others; it acted so as to increase the 
sum of world peace and well-being; and yet it behaved with 
a dignified strength that forbade any foreign power, however 
strong and however conscienceless, to attempt to deal with 
us save as our honor and our interest demanded. Every 
senator and congressman who, like Senator Burton, of Ohio, 
votes against upbuilding the navy or fortifying the Canal, 
and every newspaper or magazine writer who supports such a 
policy, is working against the cause of peace, and against the 
honor and the interest of America; and every such man should 
be held accountable, in severest fashion, by the American 


people. 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN’S HISTORIES* 


chain of events, is commemorated by a great historian; 

and it is a matter for no small congratulation that the 
greatest historian whom the United States has yet produced 
should have found ready to his hand the all-important and sin- 
gularly dramatic struggle which decided whether the destiny 
of the North American continent should be shaped by the 
French or the English race. 

Mr. Parkman has now finished the work to which he has 
devoted his life. He has portrayed from the beginning the 
history of the French power in North America, through all 
its phases, to the time when it went down in the final struggle 
with England. He has published different volumes under dif- 
ferent titles; but now that they are completed they form a 
connected whole, under the general title of “France and Eng- 
land in North America.” In addition, Mr. Parkman has 
published “The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” which in point of time 
of publication antedates his volumes upon the French and 
Indian struggles, but which should really come in as the final 
volume of the series, as it describes the last great Indian war 
waged by the English on behalf of themselves and the colonists, 
and fills the gap between the close of the Franco-English 
struggle and the beginning of the Revolutionary War. In yet 
another book, the “Oregon Trail,’ he has recounted his adven- 
tures when, fresh from Harvard, he travelled across the great 
plains to the Rocky Mountains, with parties of wandering trap- 
pers and horse Indians. This book is not only interesting 
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because it is one of the best accounts extant of the character- 
istic life of the American wilderness in the middle of this 
century, but because it was on this trip that the author largely 
acquired the comprehension of Indian life and character which 
give his histories no small portion of their peculiar excellence. 

It is hard indeed for the average man to appreciate rightly 
the relative importance of the different movements going on 
about him. American historians very often fail signally in 
this respect. Questions of the tariff or of the currency, and 
the rise and fall of parties connected therewith absorb their 
attention. In reality all matters of this sort are of merely 
minor importance in our history. The conquest of this con- 
tinent by the white race; which branch of the white race should 
win for itself the right to make this conquest; the struggle 
between the different European nationalities, and between all 
of them and the original red lords of the land; the establish- 
ment of national independence; the building of the National 
Government; the long contest over slavery; the war for the 
preservation of the Union—these are the really great matters 
with which American history deals. Mr. Parkman has seen 
clearly the epochal nature of the long rivalry between France 
and England in America; and with that eye for the dramatic 
which no great historian can lack, he has appreciated, and in 
his writings has made clear, not only the development of the 
drama through its various stages up to the crowning catas- 
trophe of Wolfe and Montcalm, but also its place in history 
as one of the most important in the stages of the conquest of 
the North American continent. 

Mr. Parkman would have been quite unequal to his task if 
he had not appreciated its romance as well as its importance. 
The effect of the settlement of North America by European 
races upon civilized mankind has been incalculable, and the 
movement has abounded with incidents of wild and picturesque 
adventure. Mr. Parkman has been himself a wilderness hunter 
and wanderer, and no one can read his writings without seeing 
that the strange charm of the wilderness and of wilderness 
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life appeals to his very inmost soul. He himself can literally 
see before his eyes, and so can make his readers in turn see, 
the interminable wildness of the land—at once forbidding and 
attractive—as it stretched out before the eyes of the first Euro- 
pean adventurers. The endless leagues of frowning forests, the 
great, lonely rivers, the limitless prairies, the lakes as large as 
inland seas, and the snow-capped summits of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—these he has himself seen, even as they were seen by 
the daring French explorers who first gazed upon them. 

In the two volumes of his “A Half Century of Conflict,” 
just published, Mr. Parkman has filled the only gap left in his 
work by covering the period between the beginning of the 
seventeenth century and the opening of the final and decisive 
struggle twenty years before our own Revolutionary War. 
He had previously published, under the title of “Montcalm 
and Wolfe,” the two volumes dealing with this final decisive 
struggle, these volumes chronologically ending the “France and 
England” series, although antedating in time of publication 
the ‘Half Century of Conflict.” The series is, therefore, now 
divided into several parts, each part, as defined by its title, 
being complete in itself, and yet being also a portion of the 
connected whole. His earlier volumes describe the first explo- 
rations of the unknown coast by daring French navigators, and 
he devotes some space to the effort to found a Huguenot 
colony in what was then Florida, an effort ending in one of 
the many bloody tragedies that have marked the history of 
the Spaniard in America. His next volumes are devoted to 
the actual settlement of Canada, a colony not founded by the 
voluntary immigration of individuals or companies, as were 
the Dutch and English colonies, but by the fiat of the king, 
and vigorously kept under royal and ecclesiastical control from 
the outset. Its settlement was due in part to commercial 
reasons, so as to benefit the home country by the fur trade; 
in part it was due also to religious zeal and political ambition, 
the design being to add a continent to the realm of the French 
king and the Catholic Church. Mr. Parkman has nowhere 
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more clearly shown that combination of sympathy with his 
heroes, and yet of impartial judgment concerning their actions, 
than in his treatment of the marvellous career of the early 
Jesuit fathers in North America. Inspired by a fervent de- 
votion to their church and religion, which was akin both to 
that of the early Christian martyrs and to that of the most 
warlike crusaders, these early Jesuits were among the pioneers. 
in the exploration of the New World, and baptized and con- 
verted to at least nominal Christianity scores of tribes from 
the Bay of Fundy to Lake Superior and the mouth of the | 
Mississippi. They suffered every conceivable kind of dan- 
ger, discomfort, and hardship; they braved toil and peril like 
knights errant of the Middle Ages, and they met the most 
terrible deaths with cheerful, resolute composure. At one 
time it looked as though they might build up a great empire 
in the interior of this continent, with converted tribes of In- 
dian warriors as its buttresses; and yet the fabric which they 
so laboriously reared proved unsubstantial and crumbled with- 
out in any way fulfilling its promise. Most of the Indians 
whom they had converted lapsed into heathenism, and most 
of the remainder remained Christians in little save the name. 
The lasting services they rendered were less as pioneers of 
Christianity than as explorers and map-makers. 

In no one respect does Mr. Parkman more strikingly show 
his superiority to the average historian than in his treatment 
of the Indians. Modern historians always lay great stress 
upon visiting the places where the events which they describe 
occurred. It is, of course, frequently advisable, and occa- 
sionally almost needful, to possess a certain familiarity of this 
sort with the locality; but it is of a hundredfold greater im- 
portance to be familiar with the people and the life described. 
There is very little object in visiting the scene of a particular 
Indian battle or of a particular stretch of country which was 
once a debatable land between the white and the red men; 
but it is of the very utmost importance that the historian 
should be thoroughly familiar with the nature of the wilder- 
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ness in which the Indian battles were fought and Indian wars 
waged, and that he should have had personal experience of, | 
and have lived among, the Indians themselves no less than the 
white borderers. It is precisely this experience which Mr. 
Parkman has had, and which renders his work so especially 
valuable. He knows the Indian character and the character of 
the white frontiersman by personal observation as well as by 
books; neither knowledge by itself being of much value for 
a historian. In consequence he writes with a keen and clear 
understanding of the conditions which led to or influenced any 
given result. He is as little likely to take the view of the 
mere sentimentalist concerning the Indian as he is to take the 
view of the most brutal white borderer. He is not a special 
pleader for either race. He sets out facts as they are, blind 
neither to the fickleness, treachery, and inhuman cruelty of 
the red men, nor to the lawlessness, brutality, and ungovern- 
able greed of the whites; nor yet is he blind to their good 
qualities. He is not one of those hysterical beings who feel 
that this continent ought to have been left to the Indians be- 
cause it was wholly impossible to take it from them without 
inflicting and suffering a myriad of wrongs. In writing of 
New England at the time it was an Indian-harried province, 
he remarks, with quiet humor, that active sympathy for the 
Indian has never existed save in those who are out of reach of 
his tomahawk. On the other hand, he is careful to show with 
equal clearness the brutality so often evinced by the white 
borderers. 

He shows the same sympathetic insight and the same abso- 
lute fairness in dealing with the chief actors in the drama of 
which he recounts the gradual development and ultimate out- 
come. Impartiality does not mean neutrality. The best his- 
torian must of necessity take sides when treating at least of 
certain conflicts and certain movements. All that is neces- 
sary is that the faults and merits of each party should be 
set forth clearly and fairly. Mr. Parkman never ceases from 
insisting upon the great central fact in the struggle he por- 
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trays. He shows with the utmost clearness that the French 
stood for the spirit of absolutism in Church and State, and 
the English for the spirit of religious and political freedom. 
In other words, the English colonists, whatever their imper- 
fections, embodied the new spirit that was stirring mankind. 
They stood for the ideas which have gradually come to be 
called American; and the French, on the other hand, stood for 
the outworn feudalism and sacerdotalism of medieval Europe. 
The real reason for the success of the English over the French 
lay deeper than the causes which produced defeat or failure 
in any given campaign or series of campaigns. The French 
colonists were controlled absolutely by a European govern- 
ment and by a foreign hierarchy. The English colonists, the 
Americans of that day, the fathers of the more fully developed 
Americans who won the Revolutionary War, represented—in- 
deed, almost incarnated—the spirit of individualism, the spirit 
of equal rights and equal duties for all. In consequence, the 
English colonies flourished while the French did not. The 
French explorers, who were sometimes fur traders, sometimes 
officers of the king, sometimes officers of the church, pushed 
far and wide over the country, and reduced the vast expanse 
of continent to precarious submission to the French crown. 
The English colonies covered much less territory. They were 
more compact and far more densely peopled; and they had in 
them the spirit of growth, which the French had not. Their 
people increased, as the French did not; and they finally broke 
down their antagonists by the sheer weight of the overflow of 
their hardy and vigorous population. 

Yet while fully showing the necessity of English triumph 
if America was ever to be more than a geographical expression 
and while brushing aside with half-contemptuous courtesy the 
sentimental fabric that has been reared, for instance, over 
the fate of the Acadians, Mr. Parkman writes in a spirit of 
the fullest enthusiasm for the brilliant and lofty virtues of the 
French opponents of his people. He sets forth their mighty 
deeds as no historian of their own race has ever set them 
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forth, because he is a great historian, and it is given to no 
nation to produce more than a very few such in a century. 
He dwells with loving admiration on their many feats, both 
as explorers and warriors. They were, indeed, a race with 
whom one can be proud to claim kinship, and proud to come 
of people who have manfully and successfully opposed them 
in battle. 

In his concluding volumes Mr. Parkman deals with the series 
of wars which began with the accession of William and Mary 
to the English throne, and were concluded three-quarters of 
a century later by the overthrow on the Plains of Abraham. 
Throughout this war the Indians appear as potent allies of 
the French. The military organization of the Canadians was 
far better than that of their foes. The English colonists were 
a numerous, vigorous, hardy folk; but their extreme inde- 
pendence and republicanism, their intolerance of authority and 
the narrow jealousy with which the different colonies regarded 
one another as well as the home government, all combined to 
mar the success of their military operations. The levies of 
rough fishermen and frontier farmers, though composed of fine 
material individually, again and again failed in campaigns 
through want of coherence and discipline. They had great 
triumphs to their credit, such as the defeat of Dieskau at 
Lake Champlain, and especially the capture of Louisburg, but 
they also met with many ignominious failures. It was largely 
a war of outposts and of ferocious harrying of the colonial 
frontier by war-parties of Indians, led and supported by the 
French-Canadians. Religious was added to race bitterness. 
The New England clergymen were eager to sack those temples 
of Baal, the Catholic churches of Canada, on the one hand, 
and on the other the French missionaries were potent forces 
in stirring up their converted Indian flocks to hideous ravages 
against the frontier. 

In the volumes just out the indecisive contests of the first 
half of the eighteenth century are portrayed. The two volumes 
entitled “Montcalm and Wolfe” are the closing ones of the 
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series, and they are also the most interesting, full though 
the other volumes are of interest. Mr. Parkman has had the 
good fortune to deal with a subject of which the interest grows 
steadily greater up to the culminating catastrophe. His ‘“Mont- 
calm and Wolfe,” even if considered on its military side alone, 
is one of the greatest of historical studies. 

Mr. Parkman has done a great work which there is no need 
of any one trying to do again. He has shown all the quali- 
ties of the historian, capacity for wide and deep research, 
accuracy in details combined with power to subordinate these 
details to the general effect, a keen perception of the essential 
underlying causes and results, and the mastery of a singularly 
clear, pure, and strong style. He has had a great subject, he 
has considered it philosophically, and has treated it with knowl- 
edge, with impartiality, and with enthusiasm. He has now 
brought to an end the life task he set himself. He has pro- 
duced a great book, and added to the sum of the successful 
efforts of his countrymen in a way that is given to but few 
of them to add. 
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inestimable service rendered by the small United States 
regular army in the Indian campaigns of the last forty 

years. With the close of the war with Mexico we acquired, 
substantially, our present national limits; but these limits held 
good only as against foreign powers. The great area between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific was still a wilderness, held by 
powerful tribes of singularly warlike and bloodthirsty savages. 
Year by year the frontier of civilization was pushed west- 
ward across this wilderness; year by year the map showed 
growing areas of civilization in isolated tracts on the Pacific 
coast and in the mining districts of the Rocky Mountains, 
until within the last half-dozen years the westward extension 
of the frontier has been pushed so far forward as to make 
it join with many of these hitherto island-like areas. In other 
words, the frontier proper has come to an end. The expres- 
sion “on the frontier,” which for more than a century of our 
national existence had a most definite and significant meaning, 
is now meaningless, for the frontier itself no longer exists. 
This marvellously rapid westward extension of our people 
across the continent would have been impossible had it not 
been for the quiet, faithful, uncomplaining, often heroic, and 
almost always absolutely unnoticed service rendered by the 
regular army. Abreast of the first hardy pioneers, whether 
miners or cattlemen, appeared the West Point officer and his 


, ‘HERE never has been adequate public recognition of the 


*Review of “On the Border with Crook,” _by John G. Bourke, and 
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little company of trained soldiers; and the more regular set- 
tlers never made their appearance until, in campaign after 
campaign, always very wearing and harassing, and often very 
bloody in character, the scarred and tattered troops had de- 
cisively overthrown the Indian lords of the land. Save for 
the presence of the regular army a large portion of the ter- 
ritory inclosed within the limits of the flourishing States of 
the great plains and the Rockies would still be in the possession 
of hostile Indians, and the work of settlement in the West 
could not have reached its present point. 

The lonely little posts on the waters of the Platte, the 
Powder, the Yellowstone, the Columbia, or the Colorado, where 
for many weary years at a time the soldiers wearing the na- 
tional uniform lived and warred and died, with quiet endur- 
ance, surrounded by the desolation of vast solitudes and 
menaced by the most merciless of foes, have now either been 
abandoned, or are the seats of flourishing towns which but 
for the exertions of these soldiers would never have come into 
being; and the memory of the deeds done during the lonely 
years of peril fades as rapidly as the log walls of the canton- 
ments crumble. They attracted scant notice at the time, in the 
roar of our huge and busy national life; and they were for- 
gotten almost as soon as done. Yet their consequences were 
of far-reaching importance, and it is eminently fitting that 
they should be appropriately commemorated. 

It is therefore with peculiar pleasure that we welcome the 
appearance of a book dealing with certain of the more recent 
Indian campaigns in the West. No man is better fitted, by ex- 
perience, training, and mental habit, than Captain Bourke to 
describe these campaigns, and none other of our Indian fight- 
ers of recent times played so long, so varied, and on the 
whole so important a part in this phase of the conquest of 
the continent as did General Crook. Other men, notably Gen- 
eral Custer, have played parts which were at times more bril- 
liant. No single victory of Crook’s was either as dramatic or 
as important as Custer’s triumphant night fight on the Washita, 
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and no scene in the former’s life equalled, either in picturesque 
quality or in tragedy, the battle which resulted in Custer’s 
death. But Crook saw very much more service against the 
Indians; he saw it under far more varied conditions; and 
on the whole, when everything is summed up, he accomplished 
more not only than Custer, but than any other far Western 
commander of recent years. 

Captain Bourke begins his book with a description of the 
conditions of life in Arizona in 1870, the chief of these con- 
ditions being unending and ferocious warfare with the Apaches. 
He describes very graphically and interestingly General Crook’s 
victorious struggle with these most intractable of American 
savages, on assuming command of the Arizona department. 
The warfare must have been grim and dreary enough, too, at 
the time, to those taking part in it, but in its recital it is 
full of picturesque incidents. Nowhere else would it be pos- 
sible to obtain so vivid a picture as is here given of the in- 
credible dangers and hardships attendant upon life in Arizona 
in the early seventies, or so sympathetic and yet humorous 
a description of the soldiers, American settlers, and Mexicans 
who made up the motley population. The Apaches were able 
to cause trouble out of all proportion to their numbers. They 
were foot, not horse, Indians. They never stood the shock 
of battle unless the odds were enormously in their favor. They 
were most dangerous when their bands were scattered and 
they were acting as individuals; and they could endure heat, 
thirst, hunger, and fatigue in a way which no white man 
could rival. Captain Bourke brings out very clearly the dis- 
advantages under which any civilized troops necessarily la- 
bored in making war upon these untamable barbarians. He 
also shows, what is well known to all men who have had 
any experience on the frontier, but what is rarely admitted 
in frontier communities, that it is impossible to organize a 
really efficient force of any size composed of white fron- 
tiersmen. There are a few old hunters, trappers, mountain 
men, and plains men who become as hardy, and almost as 
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expert in tracking and hiding, as the Indians, and even better 
shots and fighters; but these men are very few in number, 
and they are usually nearly valueless, except as individual 
fighters, because of their singular intolerance of restraint or 
command. The average frontiersman,: whether cowboy or 
miner, affords good material out of which a force can be 
constituted for a sudden dash; but the men composing such 
a force are entirely unfit for a long campaign. They are 
brave enough—indeed, they are often brave to the verge of 
recklessness—but they do not have the resolution which comes 
only with discipline. They are fickle, impatient of restraint, 
and sure to grumble, and finally to break out in open revolt 
if the campaign is not brought to a speedy and successful issue; 
and nineteen out of twenty Indian campaigns cannot possibly 
be thus speedily and successfully brought to a close. General 
Crook appreciated all these facts very keenly, and it was he 
more than any other man who introduced the system of 
employing Indians themselves to fight Indians. To all the 
tribes in the West he was known as the Gray Fox, a name 
given him in compliment to his wisdom, foresight, and re- 
markably successful management, whether of a negotiation or 
of a campaign. He was also most honorably known to them 
as a man who invariably kept his word, and never promised 
more than he could perform. They trusted and respected 
him as they have trusted and respected few whites. It was 
therefore comparatively easy for him to organize a force of 
Indian scouts. With these bands of Indian scouts under picked 
white leaders, and assisted by small parties of regular troops 
and a few white frontiersmen, General Crook, in a remark- 
ably short space of time, brought the long-lingering conflict 
with the Apaches to a happy conclusion, and completely pacified 
Arizona. 

Soon afterward he was called to take command in a very 
different country, against Indian foes of a very different 
kind. He exchanged the arid deserts and dry rugged moun- 
tains of Arizona for the vast rolling prairies and pine-clad 
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hills of Wyoming, Montana, and western Dakota; and con- 
fronted as antagonists the warlike tribes of the horse Indians, 
the Sioux, the Cheyennes, and the Arapahoes. These Indians 
were many times as numerous as the Apaches, and far more 
dangerous in actual warfare, though much less able to carry 
on the long-drawn hostilities of a conflict where skulking and 
murder take the place of fighting in the open. General Crook 
had supreme command in the doubtful and hard-fought cam- 
paign of 1876, of which the most noted battle was the fight 
on the Rosebud, where General Custer and his three hundred 
followers were slain to the last man. The campaign opened 
in the early spring, and in the first fight one of Crook’s 
subordinate officers was defeated by the great Sioux chief 
Crazy Horse. Three months later, Crook himself, with his 
white troops and bands of Crow and Shoshone allies, fought 
a fierce drawn battle with the same redoubtable chief, and 
following this came Custer’s defeat. All the Indians of the 
Northwest were on the war-path, save that some of the Chey- 
ennes were kept on the reservation as the result of a victory, 
in which one of the most marked incidents was the slaying 
of the chief Yellow Hand by the then famous scout Buffalo 
Bill. 

Up to the beginning of the fall, the advantage in the fight 
had certainly rested with the Indians. Crook, however, ex- 
celled especially in dogged endurance, and instead of giving up 
and pushing for one of the forts, where he could have ob- 
tained reinforcements and supplies, he kept the field with his 
starving, ragged, almost worn-out soldiers, made a wonderful 
march southward from the lower waters of the Little Missouri, 
whipped the Sioux under American Horse and Crazy Horse 
in the fight at Slim Buttes, and relieved the threatened settle- 
ments in the Black Hills. Then he organized a winter cam- 
paign such as those which Custer had first successfully tried. In 
this campaign a decisive blow was struck by McKenzie’s bril- 
liant night surprise of the Cheyenne camp on the Big Horn. 
As a sequel of this victory, the great bulk of the hostile 
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Indians came into the reservations and surrendered. In pass- 
ing, it may be mentioned that one of the most interesting 
descriptions of this campaign of 1876 is to be found in ex- 
Congressman Finerty’s book, “Warpath and Bivouac.” 

Crook had but little rest, for he was shortly again sent to 
Arizona, where governmental ignorance and red tape, the 
rascality of Indian agents and the greed and lawlessness of 
the white frontiersmen, had undone most of the work which 
had been accomplished during the early seventies. He speedily 
restored confidence in the minds of the well-affected Indians, 
and from among them organized a very efficient expeditionary 
force, with which he brought in the hostiles. This was his 
last service in the field, but before his death he did important 
work with both Utes and Sioux in preserving peace, and pro- 
curing cessions of their lands on terms favorable to the Indians 
and advantageous to bona-fide white settlers. 

Captain Bourke not only describes the actual campaign and 
fighting with great force and clearness, but he draws many 
vivid and truthful pictures of that strange and hazardous fron- 
tier life which is now completely a thing of the past. He also 
presents us with much curious information about the life and 
tribal and individual customs of the Indians themselves, of 
whom he has been a most close, intelligent, and sympathetic 
observer. Moreover, his remarks upon our Indian policy have 
a very great value, as being the words of an expert. No man, 
whether in Congress or out of it, who appreciates the gravity 
of the Indian problem, and is anxious to grapple with it in- 
telligently, should fail to read Captain Bourke’s book. What 
he says about the Indian schools is well worthy of attention, 
and so are all his remarks in relation to breaking up the tribal 
system, the absolute need of treating the Indians with justice, 
and the folly of waging war upon every tribe where there 
happens to be an epidemic of dancing and ghost-seeing. The 
book is very pleasantly written, and there is no little humor 
in some of the descriptions, such as that of the amateur sol- 
dier “bronco-busters” and their experiences, given on page 5, 
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or the account of the Indian scout Ute John, who scorned to 
‘discuss the campaign with any of the subordinate officers, and 
always greeted General Crook with the affability of a friend 
and equal, hailing him with “Hello, Cluke, how you gettin’ 
on? Where you tink dem Settin’ Bull and Crazy Horse is 
now, eh, Cluke?’”’ Captain Bourke’s style, however, is suscep- 
tible of improvement, and he could do much by merely reading 
over his manuscript aloud and striving to make his sentences 
shorter and more simple. Moreover, while we wish his work 
were twice as long as it is, it is yet true that it could with 
advantage be compressed in some respects, notably where he 
gives lists of names. Some of his pages (page 390, for in- 
stance) look like the roster of a regiment. There is no more 
object in printing the names of a hundred or so lieutenants 
and captains who accompanied a given expedition than there 
would be in printing the names of all the private soldiers who 
accompanied it. So with the names of the Indians on page 
391. They would be interesting in an appendix devoted to 
the subject of Indian nomenclature, but they are entirely out 
of place where they break in on the narrative. 

It is much to be regretted that Captain Bourke has not in- 
cluded in his book the best piece of literary work he has ever 
done. A year or so ago he wrote an account of McKenzie’s 
surprise of the Cheyenne camp in the early winter of 1876. 
This was published first in the Army and Navy Journal, and 
afterward in pamphlet form. It need scarcely be said that a 
magazine article and a pamphlet alike are but one degree 
less ephemeral in character than an article in a newspaper. 
Captain Bourke’s account of McKenzie’s night attack is one 
of the most thrilling bits of war narrative which it has ever 
been our good fortune to read. It is, without exception, the 
very best description of an Indian battle to be found in Amer- 
ican literature; yet he has not reproduced it in his book, con- 
tenting himself with a mere bald statement of the results of 
the fight. 


In this striking sketch, which would so well bear reprinting 
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in permanent form, Captain Bourke brings vividly before our 
eyes the beginning of the winter campaign amid the snow- 
clad wastes of northern Wyoming. He shows us the march 
of the troops through the arctic severity of the weather; the 
ground like ringing iron under their feet, while sun-dogs glim- 
mered luridly in the foggy sky. He writes with keen insight 
and sympathy not only of the rugged soldiers and their com- 
manders, but also of the stalwart frontiersmen who acted as 
scouts and managed the pack-trains, and of the great band of 
Indian allies, forming nearly a third of the expeditionary 
force; it was composed of Pawnees, Shoshones, Sioux, and 
Arapahoes, under some of their most noted chiefs and war- - 
riors. He shows clearly the inestimable service performed by 
these Indian scouts, and he also makes equally clear the bene- 
fits accruing from the extreme efficiency which General Crook 
had introduced into the whole pack-train service. He then 
describes the accidental discovery of the Cheyenne village, and 
McKenzie’s night march through a vast, grim canyon of the 
Big Horn Mountains. In stirring words he portrays the halt 
of the white troops and their red allies so near the Cheyenne 
camp that they could hear the ominous throbbing of the war- 
drums and the pattering of feet and the shouts of the dancers, 
as the warriors celebrated a recent surprise of a Shoshone 
village. Then he describes the thundering rush with which 
the red and white horsemen stormed the camp at dawn, the 
foremost in the charge being the Indian allies, headed by half 
a dozen West Point officers and white scouts; the Pawnees 
being led by their own medicine-men, sitting naked and un- 
moved on their horses, and crooning weirdly on their sacred 
flageolets in the midst of the hail of bullets. After this came 
the fight and slaughter, the destruction of the Cheyenne camp, 
the capture of the Cheyenne pony-herd and of all the goods 
of the tribe, as well as of their ghastly trophies of former vic- 
tories, including scalps, necklaces of finger-bones, and the 
dried hands and arms not only of men, but of women and 
little children. Yet all day long the Cheyennes, as remarkable 
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for their bravery as for their inhuman cruelty, stood at bay, 
and withdrew under cover of night, to begin their long flight, 
fraught with unspeakable hardship and suffering, through the 
iron winter weather, to the camp of Crazy Horse. 

Not the least of the many admirable qualities of Captain 
Bourke’s book is its healthy and thoroughgoing Americanism. 
It is a good thing to have some adequate tribute paid to the 
generals and soldiers who have done honor to the nation by 
their feats of arms during the last quarter of a century of 
what we are accustomed to consider profound peace. We are, 
as a people, curiously ignorant of the noteworthy military 
deeds performed by our troops in the grim frontier warfare 
of this period. In this we offer a by no means pleasant con- 
trast to the English, who always show a prompt and hearty 
appreciation of what their soldiers accomplish on their Indian 
and African frontiers. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has done nearly 
as much for Tommy Atkins and his Indian friends and foes 
as Bret Harte before him did for the Californian miners; 
but no such writer has arisen to bring home to us the life- 
work of our own Western soldiers. So it is with their com- 
manders. It is to the credit of the English that their reading 
public is so quick to recognize and record the services of Sir 
Frederick Roberts and Lord Wolseley. Contrast this with the 
attitude of our own reading public. Only a small fraction 
thereof is acquainted with the campaigns waged against foes 
more terrible than Pathan or Zulu—infinitely more terrible 
than the contemptible soldiery of Arabi Pasha—by Crook, 
Custer, and Miles, to mention American soldiers with whose 
exploits and military standing those of Roberts and Wolseley 
can legitimately be compared. Many of our people who know 
well enough by name the Sikh and Ghoorka auxiliaries of the 
British army would be puzzled by a reference to Major North’s 
Pawnee scouts or the Apaches of Captain Crawford; and it is 
possible that some of them, at least, are better acquainted with 
the campaigns in Ashantee land and Afghanistan than with 
those in Montana and Arizona. To these good persons we 
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recommend Captain Bourke’s book as an urgently needed piece 
of missionary work concerning their own history and their 
own land; and we earnestly hope that we shall see more such 
books in the future. 


23 
THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HISTORY’ 


APTAIN MAHAN has written distinctively the best 
G and most important, and also by far the most interest- 
ing, book on naval history which has been produced on 
either side of the water for many a long year. Himself an 
officer who has seen active service and borne himself with honor 
under fire, he starts with an advantage that no civilian can 
possess. On the other hand, he does not show the shortcom- 
ings which make the average military man an exasperatingly 
incompetent military historian. His work is in every respect 
scholarly, and has not a trace of the pedantry which invariably 
mars mere self-conscious striving after scholarship. He is 
thoroughly conversant with his subject, and has prepared him- 
self for it by exhaustive study and research, and he approaches 
it in, to use an old-fashioned phrase, an entirely philosophical 
spirit. He subordinates detail to mass-effects, trying always 
to grasp and make evident the essential features of a situation; 
and he neither loses sight of nor exaggerates the bearing which 
the history of past struggles has upon our present problems. 
One of his merits is the use of French authorities. For the 
last three centuries England has been the central and com- 
manding figure in naval history, and, naturally, her writers, 
followed by our own, have acted blandly on the belief that 
they themselves wrote the only books on the subject worth 
reading. As a matter of fact, the French historians and essay- 
ists form a school of marked excellence in many ways. It 
would, for instance, be difficult to match in English such writ- 
ings as those of Admiral Jurien de la Graviére. Only by a 
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study of the French authors is it possible to arrive at the true 
facts in the history of the gigantic sea struggle, lasting for 
over a century, which began at Bantry Bay and Beachy Head 
and ended at Trafalgar. 

In his Introduction, Captain Mahan shows very clearly the 
practical importance of the study of naval history in the past 
to those who wish to estimate and use aright the navies of the 
present. He dwells on the fact that not only are the great 
principles of strategy much the same as they ever were, but 
that also many of the underlying principles of the tactics of 
the past are applicable to the tactics of the present; or, at least, 
that the tacticians of to-day can with advantage study the 
battles of the past. He does not fall into the mistake of trying 
to make forced analogies, but he does prove, for one thing, 
that the school which professes the melée or “never-mind-ma- 
noeeuvring”’ principles, no less than the other school, which tends 
to turn manceuvring into an end instead of a means, and to de- 
velop mere timid tactical trifling, may study the fleet actions 
and naval campaigns of the last two centuries to good purpose. 
There are plenty of naval authorities who believe that an en- 
counter between squadrons of modern ironclads, with their 
accompanying rams and torpedo-boats, can be nothing but a 
huge bloody scramble, in which each ship fights for its own 
hand. This belief may be true as an estimate of probabilities ; 
but if it be, it will only show that as yet the nineteenth cen- 
tury does not know how to wield with proper skill the won- 
derful weapons it has forged. Similarly, the early sea-fights 
between fleets of sailing-ships were mere mélées ; men knowing 
nothing more of tactics than that one-sided view of the “shock” 
principle which consists in running headlong at an adversary 
—a system whereof the success depends entirely upon the na- 
ture of the adversary. But as time went on a change took 
place, and there arose great admirals, who differed as much 
from the rough fleet-leaders who preceded them as Alexander 
differed from Alaric. Sea war grew into an art, and the fleet 
that conquered had to pay heed to such considerations as unity 
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of action and intelligent direction of force quite as much as 
to the valor of the seaman and the fighting capacity of the in- 
dividual ships. 

Captain Mahan’s effort is to show the tremendous effect 
which sea power has had upon the development of certain of 
the great nations of the world, especially at momentous crises 
of their history. In his introductory chapter he gives one 
striking illustration, for he shows that it was the sea powef 
of Rome, during the second Punic war, which was one of the 
chief determining factors in bringing about the failure of 
Hannibal’s campaign in Italy, and the consequent overthrow of 
Carthage. He makes this point so clear that it is difficult to 
see how it can be controverted successfully. The second Punic 
war was one of the all-important world struggles, and has been 
described again and again by every kind of writer for the 
past twenty centuries, yet Captain Mahan is the first who has 
given proper prominence to one of the main causes by which 
the result was determined. This is a fair example of Captain 
Mahan’s acute historic insight, and it is characteristic of the 
way his book is written. Hitherto, historians of naval mat- 
ters, at least so far as English and American writers are con- 
cerned, have completely ignored the general strategic bearing 
of the struggles which they chronicle; they have been for the 
most part mere annalists, who limited themselves to describing 
the actual battles and the forces on each side. On the other 
hand, the general historian sees but dimly how much and in 
what way the net outcome of a conflict has been influenced by 
the might of the contestants on the sea, and in consequence 
pays but vague and unsubstantial heed to the really vital cause 
by which the result was accomplished. Captain Mahan, how- 
ever, never loses sight of the deep, underlying causes and of 
the connection between events. His discussion of the cam- 
paigns and battles, of the strategy and tactics, is full and clear, 
and written in a perfectly scientific and dispassionate spirit. 
But this is not his greatest merit. He never for a moment 
loses sight of the relations which the struggles by sea bore 
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to the history of the time; and, for the period which he covers, 
he shows, as no other writer has done, the exact points and 
the wonderful extent of the influence of the sea power of the 
various contending nations upon their ultimate triumph or fail- 
ure, and upon the futures of the mighty races to which they 
belonged. 

In the first chapter after the Introduction, he discusses the 
various elements which go to make up sea power, writing 
always, as elsewhere throughout the book, with especial heed 
to the circumstances of the United States at the present time. 
He shows how sea power is affected by the geographical posi- 
tion, physical conformation, extent, and density of population 
of a country no less than by the character of the people and 
of the government. He points out the need of adequate for- 
tifications and navy-yards on all the coast, and incidentally 
specifies the need at some point on the Gulf Coast, preferably 
the mouth of the Mississippi; and he lays stress on the ne- 
cessity of a large commercial marine, if we wish the sea pop- 
ulation which alone furnishes a secure base for naval power. 
He draws one or two instructive lessons from the sudden rise 
and no less sudden fall of the French sea power during the 
reign of Louis XIV, and shows how that monarch undid the 
work of his great minister Colbert. One of the most interest- 
ing points he makes is when he deals with the inherent wrong- 
headedness of the French policy of hostility to Holland. As 
he shows, Holland’s greatness lay on the sea, and her real rival, 
the rival before whom she ultimately succumbed, was England. 
France, also, strove for development by sea only to be steadily 
thwarted and finally worsted by the island kingdom; while on 
land Holland had no territory which France was able to gain. 
It was, therefore, clearly the true wisdom of both nations to 
make common cause against the people who, in the end, tri- 
umphed over both. A policy of steady alliance between France 
and Holland, from the days of De Ruyter, Tromp, Duquesne, 
and Tourville onward, might have changed the fate of the 
world; and, if so, would probably have changed it much for 
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the worse. The spread of the mighty English-speaking race, 
their rise to world-dominion, was greatly helped by the jeal- 
ous division between its two most formidable foes during the 
critical years when the possession of the North American con- 
tinent hinged largely on the control of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Captain Mahan’s second and third chapters treat of the wars 
waged by Holland against England and France, separately or 
united. Undoubtedly the greatest figure in these wars was 
the Dutch Admiral De Ruyter; and the series of long and 
exhausting struggles between Holland and England are espe- 
cially noteworthy because they afford the only instance where 
any naval power has striven for the mastery with England, on 
equal terms, through a succession of wars wherein victory and 
defeat alternated in campaign after campaign and battle after 
battle. On the whole, the superiority remained with the Eng- 
lish, and the net result left them ahead. But no other nation 
ever gave England such a tussle for the dominion of the seas; 
and no admiral, not even Nelson, accomplished more for his 
country than De Ruyter did in the battles terminating with the 
battle of the Texel, wherein, with much inferior forces, he held 
at bay the combined French and English fleet, and thus saved 
Holland from an invasion which meant destruction. The old 
hero himself perished, a couple of years later, in the Mediter- 
ranean, at the battle of Stromboli. He was then in command 
of-a mixed squadron, part Dutch and part Spanish, and was 
opposed by a superior French fleet under the able Huguenot 
Duquesne, who stood in France much as, a century before, 
Lord Howard stood in England. The first fight between these 
two redoubtable antagonists was a draw; in the second the 
Spanish ships fled, and De Ruyter was overcome and slain. 
The Spanish fleets, from the time of Drake to that of Nelson, 
won hardly a single victory; and even when they formed part 
of a coalition, their presence in a given battle rarely did more 
than swell the adversary’s triumph. 

In all these seventeenth-century fights fire-ships played an 
important part, and our author draws one or two curious and 
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interesting comparisons between them and their modern ana- 
logues, the torpedo-boats. He then describes the war in which, 
at the end of the seventeenth century, the French were first 
pitted against the combined forces of the English and Dutch. 
The English at that date had no admiral who can be considered 
the equal of the Frenchman Tourville, though Tourville him- 
self cannot rank with such men as Suffren, Tegetthoff, or 
Farragut, not to speak of Nelson. For the first three years 
of the war Tourville cruised with his fleet off the shores of 
England and Ireland, and kept the upper hand of his opponents, 
defeating them twice. In one of these battles, at Beachy 
Head, he destroyed a dozen Dutch and English ships, but, 
through overcaution, failed to strike a decisive blow at the 
enemy, though much his superior in strength. Two years 
later he was beaten by an overwhelming force at the obsti- 
nate battle of The Hague. Disheartened by this defeat, the 
French gave up trying to contend for the supremacy, and 
turned their attention to privateering, or commerce-destroying, 
on a colossal scale. They inflicted thereby much damage on 
the English, but the damage was not of a kind that materially 
affected the issue of the war. 

The next four chapters deal with the maritime history of 
Europe up to the outbreak of the American Revolution; that 
is, with the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century. At 
the very beginning of this period, in the war of the Spanish 
succession, England established her overwhelming preponder- 
ance at sea, which has lasted, with but one or two partial in- 
terruptions, to our own time. Until this period she had shown 
no such preponderance. During the seventeenth century, 
though on the whole she established her superiority, she did 
so only by a long series of desperate and doubtful struggles 
with the Dutch and French; and she was defeated again and 
again by both these rivals. She produced one or two noted 
admirals, like Blake and Monk, but none who stood above the 
sea chiefs of her adversaries. 

All this was changed after the year 1700. From the time 
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when Gibraltar was taken to the beginning of the war for 
American independence, England possessed the undisputed su- 
premacy of the ocean. It was this, more than anything else, 
which gave her North America and India, and paved the way 
for her taking possession of Australia and South Africa. But 
the very extent of her superiority prevented any serious efforts 
to overcome it, and the campaigns and battles of this period 
possess but little interest in themselves. 

When, however, England, in the midst of her struggle with 
the revolted colonies, was struck by the combined navies of 
France and Spain, both of them, but especially that of France, 
having been sedulously cared for and built up in the interval, 
the fight became most interesting, for it was waged on equal 
terms. Captain Mahan’s account of this war is excellent. 
Among other things, he shows clearly the harm wrought to 
France by the system of tactical timidity in naval warfare 
which her rulers adopted and instilled into the minds of their 
sea commanders. The English always tried to destroy their 
opponent’s navies, and it was their cue to attack, which they 
always did with great courage, though often with so little skill 
as to neutralize their efforts. The French, on the other hand, 
had been cowed by repeated defeat, and, except when led by 
some born fighter, like the Bailli de Suffren, rarely took the 
offensive or pressed home a blow, though they fought with 
great skill when attacked; and their strategy was fatally de- 
fective, in that they conducted their campaigns, not with the 
purpose of destroying the enemy’s fighting power, his war 
fleets, but with the purpose of neutralizing or evading it, while 
some island or outpost was secured or conquered. It must 
be said, nevertheless, that our author does not give sufficient 
weight to the military operations on land, and to the effect 
produced by the American privateers. 

This war of the American Revolution brought to the front 
two great admirals, Rodney and Suffren; and two of the best 
chapters in Captain Mahan’s book are those in which he de- 
scribes the deeds of these men. The military analysis in these 
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two chapters is really very fine; no previous writer has ap- 
proached it, in dealing with either the Frenchman or the Eng- 
lishman. In particular, Suffren’s campaign in the Indian 
Ocean has never before been treated with such clearness of 
perception and appreciation. Indeed, to most English writers 
he has hitherto been little but a name; and it was hardly pos- 
sible for a Frenchman to write of him as justly as Captain 
Mahan has done. 

One or two of the points which Captain Mahan brings out 
have a very important bearing on our present condition, espe- 
cially in view of the increased interest which is felt in the navy 
and coast defense. There is a popular idea that we could ac- 
complish wonders by privateering—or rather by commerce- 
destroying, as Captain Mahan calls it. He shows very clearly, 
on the other hand, that commerce-destroying can never be more 
than a secondary factor—even though of very considerable im- 
portance—in bringing to a conclusion a war with a powerful 
foe. He shows also that, for the most successful kind of 
commerce-destroying, there must be a secure base of operations 
near the line of the enemy’s commerce, and some kind of line 
of battle to fall back on—and the United States possesses 
neither. Doubtless, in event of a war, we might cause annoy- 
ance and loss to an enemy’s commerce; but we could not by this 
method accomplish anything like as much as the people at 
large, and not a few of our naval officers also, believe. It is 
beyond all comparison more important to cripple the enemy’s 
fighting-ships than to harass his merchantmen. 

Again, as Captain Mahan shows, our experience in the Civil 
War is worthless as a test of what we could do against a for- 
eign sea power. It is impossible to imagine a more foolish state 
of mind than that which accepts the belief in our capacity to 
improvise means of resistance against the sea power of Europe, 
ready equipped and armed at all points, because we were suc- 
cessful in overcoming with our makeshifts an enemy even 
more unprepared than we were ourselves. It is true that at the 
end of four years’ warfare we had developed a formidable 
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fleet; but in the event of a Europan contest, it is not likely 
that we should be allowed as many weeks before the fatal 
blow fell. There is a loose popular idea that we could defend 
ourselves by some kind of patent method, invented on the spur 
of the moment. This is sheer folly. There is no doubt that 
American ingenuity could do something, but not enough to 
prevent the enemy from ruining our coasting-trade and threat- 
ening with destruction half our coast towns. Proper forts, 
with heavy guns, could do much; but our greatest need is the 
need of a fighting-fleet. Forts alone could not prevent the 
occupation of any town or territory outside the range of their 
guns, or the general wasting of the seaboard; while a squadron 
of heavy battleships, able to sail out and attack the enemy’s 
vessels as they approached, and possessing the great advantage 
of being near their own hase of supplies, would effectually 
guard a thousand miles of coast. Passive defense, giving the 
assailant complete choice of the time and place for attack, is 
always a most dangerous expedient. Our ships should be the 
best of their kind—this is the first desideratum; but, in ad- 
dition, there should be plenty of them. We need a large navy, 
composed not merely of cruisers, but containing also a full 
proportion of powerful battleships, able to meet those of any 
other nation. It is not economy—it is niggardly and foolish 
short-sightedness—to cramp our naval expenditures, while 
squandering money right and left on everything else, from 
pensions to public buildings. 

In conclusion, it must be said that Captain Mahan’s style 
is clear, simple, and terse. His book is as interesting as it is 
valuable; and in writing it he has done a real service. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION * 


N The Atlantic for October, 1890, we reviewed Captain 
Mahan’s “Influence of Sea Power upon History’’; point- 
ing out the originality and worth of the book, and ex- 

pressing the hope that it would be received with such favor 
as to insure a continuation. This continuation has now ap- 
peared in the shape of two admirable volumes, in which Cap- 
tain Mahan treats of the effect of the sea power of England 
upon France under the First Republic and under the great Na- 
poleon. We are glad to see that the author promises further 
to continue his labor by devoting a special work to the War 
of 1812. When this is done, it may be treated in connection 
with his excellent biography of Farragut, recently published. 
We earnestly hope that Captain Mahan will not be content 
with writing merely of the War of 1812. The effect of the 
naval power of the Union upon the war with the Confederate 
States has never been considered from the standpoint assumed 
by Captain Mahan, and it is probable that in no way could he 
do as much good to his country as by writing a volume on our 
Civil War. In philosophic spirit and grasp of his subject in its 
larger aspects, he is not approached by any other naval writer 
whom we can at the moment recall. Such a work as he could 
write is especially needed for the Civil War, moreover, for it 
is really curious to see how fundamentally the great body of 
Americans misconstrue the lessons to be learned from the 
naval operations of that struggle. Incidentally, cordial praise 
must be awarded the Naval War College as being entitled to 
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much of the honor of bringing about the production of Cap- 
tain Mahan’s works. 

When a man has written a book of such marked excellence 
and originality that it takes rank as a classic, we always look 
forward to the appearance of his next with a certain amount 
of trepidation. We fear that he may have reached a level on 
which he cannot stay, or that he may have had but one message 
to deliver, and that, having. delivered it, what else he may say 
will be surplusage. It is therefore with great pleasure that we 
recognize in Mahan’s new work a thoroughly fit companion 
piece for his former book. Of course, in one way his old work 
possesses a value which the newer volumes cannot equal. In 
his first book he covered a wider range than he covers in the 
present one, and he dealt with the influence of sea power, as 
such, upon the fate of nations from a standpoint never as- 
sumed by any previous writer. He did—what is so very rare 
—something absolutely original: he wrote with a philosophic 
comprehension of naval history in its relation to history gen- 
erally such as no one else has shown. In this work, on the other 
hand, he deals with a single series of wars, covering but a 
score of years, and often described by previous writers, and 
with the feats of a naval hero whose exploits have been a stock 
theme for every kind of historian, novelist, and poet. How- 
ever, his work has certainly gained in interest, for he portrays 
the most striking drama ever played upon the ocean, where the 
most important naval power the world has ever seen was pitted 
against one of the world’s two or three consummate military 
genuises and conquerors, and where the sea power triumphed, 
and produced, in the course of the struggle, the greatest of all 
admirals. Of the hundreds of books which have been written 
on this same subject, there is but one which can in any way 
admit of comparison with Captain Mahan’s: this is Admiral 
Jurien de la Graviére’s ‘“Guerres Maritimes.’ It is rather 
singular, by the way, that much the best accounts of the deeds 
of Nelson should have been written, one by a French and one 
by an American naval officer. However, Graviére’s book is not 
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written from the same standpoint as Mahan’s, and we mention 
it merely because it is in its own way so excellent. 

Captain Mahan’s work begins with the opening of the French 
Revolution. He sketches very vividly the condition of Euro- 
pean countries at that time, especially with reference to their 
sea power; showing in this sketch, as he always does, the 
breadth of view which makes his utterances so well worth 
heeding. One of the curious matters to which he calls at- 
tention is the then existing relation between Russia and Eng- 
land, when the tendency was to regard these two powers as 
natural allies against France and Turkey. He also shows the 
curious condition of the Low Countries, jealously watched by 
England, France, and Austria, in part independent and in 
part held in vassalage to outside powers, and portrays the 
effects that this anomalous condition of things in the neigh- 
borhood of the many mouths of the Rhine had upon the nor- 
mal development of trade, and of that war power which 
originally grew up to protect trade. 

Our author brings into bold relief the absolute demoraliza- 
tion which swept over the French navy in consequence of the 
revolution. There had been great abuses even in the navy, 
under the old régime, but the folly of the revolutionists, in 
sweeping away these abuses, swept away every good character- 
istic likewise. In the navy, the revolution did far more evil 
than good—the direct reverse of what happened in the army. 
It is a severe commentary upon the ability of a people to rec- 
ognize even elementary facts that the French should have per- 
mitted such outrageous mutiny and insubordination in the navy 
as they actually did permit. As a consequence, the revolu- 
tionary spirit reduced the French navy to absolute incompe- 
tence during the earlier years of the revolutionary period. In 
reading the accounts of the mutinies, the revolts, and the like, 
one becomes thoroughly convinced that no species of over- 
severity can be quite as damaging as the silly and bloody an- 
archy which ruined the fleets of France, and no species of mis- 
conduct quite so contemptible as that flabbiness of character 
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which condones and acquiesces in deeds of mob violence, and 
hesitates to shed blood in putting it down. Fortunately for 
France, by the time that hostile operations between it and Eng- 
land were fully under way, the revolutionary government had 
at least come to act with great vigor, and, in the name of 
the people and the revolution, to crush out revolutionary and 
popular excesses directed against itself. This put a little life 
into the navy, and prevented the absolute break-up which would 
have occurred had the French fleets met those of England in 
the early days of their complete disorganization; but even thus 
it could not save them from disaster. . 

In the war of the American Revolution, the French navy 
had shown itself no unfit match for the British. In but one 
great battle, that known as Rodney’s action, had a French 
fleet suffered a decisive overthrow, while at least one French 
admiral, Suffren, had shown fighting ability of the very high- 
est order. In this war, any conflict between the armed ves- 
sels of the two countries was sure to be waged on both sides 
with obstinacy and skill, and success perched alternately on 
the banners of each. In the war of the French Revolution, 
all this was changed. The single-ship actions and the fleet 
actions alike show a monotonous list of English victories; and 
this in spite of the fact that, during the early years of the con- 
test, no especial ability was shown by the English commanders, 
who manceuvred and fought with a rustiness which betrayed 
the effects of peace. The French fleets had lost the great bulk 
of their best officers, and there had been a very marked deterio- 
ration in discipline and seamanship. The attempt to supply the 
places of those who had gone by promoting enthusiastic repub- 
licans from the ranks, or weather-worn old seamen from the 
merchant marine, resulted in total failure. In this respect, 
the contrast between the French army and navy was curiously 
sharp. On the whole, the revolution rendered the French army 
vastly more efficient than it had been; the evils done to disci- 
pline and the driving out of the officers of superior grade being 
more than offset by the fiery enthusiasm given to the troops, 
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and by the opportunities allowed men of talent, of whatever 
social standing, to rise immediately to the high positions for 
which they were fitted. In the navy, however, no amount of 
fiery enthusiasm or natural talent could take the place of cool, 
methodical courage, and of the skill acquired in the course of 
long years employed solely in handling such formidable and 
_ delicate engines of war as were the ships even of that day. 
The United States would do well to take to heart the lesson 
taught by the French Revolution—that it is impossible to im- 
provise an efficient navy in the face of a trained, hostile navy 
of superior force; and of course it is infinitely more difficult 
now, in the days of huge steam-vessels, and mechanism as deli- 
cate and intricate as it is formidable. 

During the first years of the war, the English admirals and 
captains failed to break through the routine in which they had 
been brought up. They fought their battles and carried on 
their campaigns according to the respectable old standards, and 
without any especial energy or audacity. In consequence, 
though the French were everywhere beaten, nowhere were they 
decisively overthrown; the most noted of the English victories 
being that won by Lord Howe. These constant defeats, how- 
ever, though not decisive, yet kept down the spirits of the 
French, and prevented the development of really efficient cruis- 
ing and fighting fleets until such time as the English began 
themselves to develop great commanders and to inaugurate 
a system of close blockade, which not only eventually confined 
the French fleets to their ports, but literally sapped the life 
strength of France during the years of Napoleon’s rule. 

Easily first among these great commanders, easily first among 
the great admirals of all time, was Nelson. Captain Mahan 
goes over the familiar tale of his exploits, through all his 
cruises and fights, from the day when he gained a renown only 
second to that of Admiral Jervis in the battle of Cape St. 
Vincent, through the all-important victory of the Nile and the 
campaign against Copenhagen, to the crowning glory of Tra- 
falgar. He not only tells the story well, with great clearness 
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and vividness, bringing into marked relief the noteworthy com- 
bination of boldness and sagacity which distinguished Nelson’s 
operations, but he also draws from each of his actions the 
needed lessons. He shows how carefully Nelson prepared for 
every contingency; how wisely he insisted upon the proper 
combination of strict obedience to orders with liberty of in- 
dividual action among subordinates; and how he appreciated 
the necessity of initiative and self-reliance, whether in his own 
person when serving under Jervis, or among his comrades 
when he himself was in command. He also shows that, with 
Nelson, audacity did not mean foolhardiness, and that, so far 
from merely dashing at his foes and fighting them anyhow, 
according to the popular theory of his methods, he, wherever 
possible, planned the assault so as to bring an overwhelming 
force upon the portion of the enemy’s line attacked, paying 
as much heed to manceuvring as to boldness and promptness. 

Of even more value than his account of the career of Nelson 
is Captain Mahan’s estimate of the way in which the whole sea 
power of England worked throughout the contest against 
Napoleon. He shows, of course, how it brought about the 
ruin of Napoleon’s plans in the East, after his successful Egyp- 
tian invasion; and he also brings out, what is perhaps dimly 
understood, but is rarely clearly expressed, the fact that the 
Peninsular War was carried to a successful conclusion solely 
because of the overwhelming advantage given to Wellington’s 
armies by England’s entire control of the seas. Even occa- 
sional interruptions in the hold the British navies had of the 
waters around the Spanish peninsula would have proved fatal 
to the English armies, and without these English armies the 
Spanish uprisings would have amounted to little more than 
annoyance. Finally, in a succession of masterly chapters, he 
makes clear how Great Britain’s absolute control of the seas, 
uncontested after Trafalgar, together with the policy of un- 
remitting hostility to France which her statesmen pursued with 
characteristic stubbornness of purpose, at last wore out and 
broke down Napoleon’s strength. It was the influence of the 
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sea power, exerted to its utmost against him in a great contest 
of endurance, where both sides suffered terribly, but where 
his side suffered most, which, working silently, and often al- 
most overlooked, forced him, in order to keep up the struggle 
at all, to go farther and farther in his scheme of uniting all 
Europe against England, and thus finally to precipitate the 
struggles which ended in his own downfall. Captain Mahan 
is the first historian who has fully recognized and given proper 
prominence to this keystone fact of the Napoleonic wars. It 
was the sea power of England which was the real cause of 
the overthrow of the greatest of modern conquerors and com- 
manders. 

For Americans, there is special interest in those portions of 
Captain Mahan’s concluding chapters which deal with the 
effects upon American commerce of Napoleon’s decrees and 
the British orders in council. Incidentally, Captain Mahan 
makes very clear the folly of trying to rely upon privateering 
or commerce-destroying of any kind as a method for crippling, 
or even disheartening, a resolute and powerful enemy, and 
shows that the only way in which to make head against sea 
power is by sea power itself—a lesson which the United States 
should keep in mind until we have a thoroughly first-class navy, 
able to hold its own with the navy of any European nation. But 
aside from making clear this point about commerce-destroying, 
Captain Mahan takes a very healthy view of the attitude of 
our country, under Jefferson and Madison, toward foreign foes, 
actual or possible. He shows how contemptible the American 
policy of that day was in submitting to the wanton aggressions 
of the European powers, and not making immediate and ample 
preparations to repel them by force. While the outrages com- 
mitted by England upon our commerce may not have been de- 
fensible, it was much less defensible for us to be in a position 
where we had to submit to them. We dislike, reprobate, and, 
if possible, punish the man who strikes another unprovoked ; 
but, after all, in our hearts, we despise him less than we do 
the timid being who submits to the blow without retaliation. — 
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CAPTAIN MAHAN’S “LIFE OF NELSON”? 


ROM Captain Mahan much has been expected, and he 
kK has more than met the expectation. In point of work- 

manship his “Life of Nelson” is, on the whole, the 
‘best book that he has yet written; and in one way it was un- 
doubtedly the most difficult for him to write. It does not mark 
a new epoch in naval writing, as did his first volume on sea 
power, for it is not possible in a biography, however excellent, 
to do what Captain Mahan did when he first showed what 
many preceding writers—what very many statesmen—had felt 
more or less dimly, but what none had fairly formulated— 
that is, the overwhelming importance of sea power in the growth 
of the nations for the last two thousand years. But the very 
fact that it was not possible to make this volume remarkable 
by for the first time clearly formulating a principle of trans- 
cendent importance, the very fact that Captain Mahan is writ- 
ing again a life that has already been written many times, that 
he -is making a book on a subject for which it was not possible 
to find new material, makes his success all the more note- 
worthy. It is not usually safe to prophesy, but in this case 
there is small risk in saying that at last, and for all time, the 
life history of the greatest of all sea fighters has been written, 
by the one man able to write it as it should be written. There 
are two kinds of historians: one, the delver, the bricklayer, 
the man who laboriously gathers together bare facts; and the 
other, the builder, the architect, who out of these facts makes 
the great edifice of history. Both are indispensable; but it is 
only the latter who can be called an historian in the highest 
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sense. Without a thorough and full knowledge of the details, 
generalization is mere folly, and the man who tries to gen- 
eralize on insufficient or misunderstood data is many degrees 
worse than the man who does not try to generalize at all, but 
merely gathers data. Nevertheless it is the generalizer really 
able to handle the subject who does the permanent work. 
Captain Mahan has met the requirements necessary for an 
historian of the first class. He knows all the minute details 
of the subject so well that he can with an unsparing hand ex- 
ercise the all-important right of rejection. Out of the immense 
mass of trivialities he selects the essential, and the essential only. 
Nelson lived and died in a light as fierce and brilliant as any 
that ever beat upon a throne, and there is not a single fact of 
importance in reference to his career now left to be gathered 
by the most industrious gleaner in the stubble of historical lit- 
erature. All the facts of importance are practically uncontested. 
In consequence Captain Mahan has been able almost entirely 
to discard footnotes, the necessary bane of the ordinary histo- 
rian even of the first rank. The facts with which he deals are 
uncontested; but the power and vividness with which he sets 
them forth, and the unerring sagacity of his deductions from 
them, are new, and are all his own. He writes with careful 
self-restraint, and with careful suppression of all that is in 
any way redundant, or aside from his main theme. His style 
is concise and clear; it is simple, and yet it rises level to the 
needs of the feats of wonderful heroism which he describes. 
In short, the book has the vigor and the simplicity that mark 
the classic in any tongue. Biography, like portrait-painting, is 
perhaps the most difficult branch of the art of which it is a 
part; and Captain Mahan has written the best of all naval 
biographies, about the greatest of all sea-captains, the man 
who was himself the embodiment of sea power in action. 
Nelson’s personality has always been strangely fascinating. 
He was one of those great men whose qualities are by no 
means such as we commonly associate with the national char- 
acter of his people. The great English land commanders, the 
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Marlboroughs and the Wellingtons, have been men essentially 
English in their ways of action and habits of thought. Nelson 
loved England with that intensity of patriotism which marks 
every man of the highest stamp, and he hated the French with 
lifelong and hereditary hatred. But when we pass below those 
mighty powers of the soul which are possessed by the great 
commanders of every race and every time, we find in Nelson 
the traits which in popular estimation go to make up a French 
rather than an English type of character. In the little, shriv- 
elled, active man, never in robust health, hating field sports, not 
fond of country life, with the words “glory and honor’’ ever 
on his lips and in his heart, unfaithful to his wife and faithful 
to his mistress, loyal to his subordinates, courteous, kindly, ef- 
fusive, and nervous, full of simple vanity, bitterly mortified by 
censure or sneers—whether of friends or enemies—and pos- 
sessed of a valor so headlong and impetuous as always to bal- 
ance the chance of great success against the chance of great 
failure, we see the very opposite of men like the Duke of 
Wellington, cold, cautious, self-contained, indifferent to the 
opinion of others, incapable of behaving with generosity or of 
being drawn into any feat of reckless daring. The Nelson type 
is far more nearly akin to that of Napoleon’s marshals, far 
more nearly akin to the type of the Bailli de Suffren. Among 
warriors Nelson differs as widely from so characteristically 
English a type as Wellington, as among poets Shelley differs 
from an English type like Wordsworth. 

By this it is not meant in the least to imply that he was 
merely a brilliant, fiery, dashing fighter, incapable of cool fore- 
thought, and trusting merely to pluck and luck in his battles. 
His courage was as steadfast as it was daring. His genius 
shone as brightly when year in and year out he kept the sea 
with weather-shattered ships, watching the blockaded fleet of 
his foes, as in the supreme hour of glorious and triumphant 
battle. He could dare greatly, and he possessed the splendid 
and noble bravery that accepts risks and fronts the possibilities 
of defeat in the effort to wrest from hostile fortune those vic- 
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tories that are yielded only to the great masters of war; but 
no man was ever more unwearying in preparing for battle, no 
man ever planned more carefully to secure for his own side 
the advantage of material and tactical odds. He knew with 
what opponents it was best to manceuvre carefully, and with 
what others it was best to throw aside manceuvring and trust 
merely to hard pounding. He was ever ready in time of 
need to face heavy odds with a fine indifference, begotten 
not merely of confidence in the prowess of himself and his 
captains, but of lofty adherence to a high ideal of duty. Never- 
theless, he sought whenever possible to have the odds on his 
side and so to use his force as to crush in battle a less skilful 
adversary. In his own phrase, he knew that though a victory 
may be gained by an inferior body, only numbers can anni- 
hilate; that at least an equality, and if possible a superiority 
of force, is needed in most cases to turn defeat into an over- 
whelming and irretrievable catastrophe. 

The key to Nelson’s character is to be found in his steady 
following of glory and honor, his eager desire for the fame 
which comes to those who win honor; “honor” which, as Cap- 
tain Mahan finely puts it, “is to glory what character is to 
reputation.” In this age of material prosperity, when the av- 
erage man is prone to forget that material prosperity may be 
only a curse if unaccompanied by moral greatness, it is well 
for any one to study the life of such a man as Nelson. He 
was incapable, not merely of the baseness of material corrup- 
tion into which men like Marlborough sink, but of the mean- 
ness which would balance money against the really great prizes 
of life. Like all noble and lofty natures, he saw that glory 
and honor give what riches can never give. The architects 
of a nation’s material prosperity do much, but they can never 
do as much as the men who build up the structure of glorious 
memories and traditions which forms the rare inheritance of 
a mighty and masterful people. The victories of peace are 
great, but the victories of war are greater. No merchant, no 
banker, no railroad magnate, no inventor of improved indus- 
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trial processes, can do for any nation what can be done for it 
by its great fighting men, No triumph of peace can equal 
the armed triumph over malice domestic or foreign levy. No 
quatities called out by a purely peaceful life stand on a level 
with those stern and virile virtues which move the men of 
stout heart and strong hand who uphold the honor of their 
flag in battle, It is better for a nation to produce one Grant 
er one Farragut than a thousand shrewd manufacturers or suc- 
cessful speculators, 

Nelson possessed that extremely nervous temperament which 
men of simple wit and dull perception are apt to look down 
upon; but, like many other nervous men, his nervousness dis- 
appeared, or rather took the form of dauntless and fiery energy, 
when once in battle; and it was accompanied by the most stead- 
fast and resolute endurance. Like many other brave men, who 
not merely disregard danger and death, but, what is far harder, 
are able to endure unshaken the heaviest responsibility, he had 
his weaknesses. This mighty sea-captain, this cripple whose 
mame struck terror to all people who fought upon the ocean, 
this admiral who met his death unflinchingly in the greatest 
of all naval victories, was distinctly afraid of horses, and was 
wneomfortable even when driven. 

His generosity was as marked as his valor. He appre- 
elated, and showed that he appreciated, every deed of those who 
fought under him, and he made the welfare of the seamen who 
served in his ships his first study. In consequence he was re- 
warded with an enthusiasm of devotion which few men have 
ever deserved or obtained, He was a self-willed man, not 
unfrequently in trouble with his superiors, and sometimes 
guilty of a flagrant disobedience which would have been fatal 
to a man of less genius, In this, as in other respects, he was 
a dad man to imitate. A great soldier may disregard rules 
which must be binding upon all save those of transcendent 
ability, Nelson's occasional disobediences, like his occasional 
disregard of manceuvring, were traits which mean destruction 
if copied by men of less heroic mould. 
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Nelson possessed in the highest degree the combination of 
mental and moral power which must go to the make-up of all 
very great commanders. He possessed that forethought in 
preparation, that instant insight in a great crisis, which are 
indispensable ; he possessed and exercised strategic and tactical 
skill of the highest order; and he possessed also that willing- 
ness, and indeed eager desire, for fierce and desperate fight- 
ing, the lack of which cannot be made up by any superiority of 
skill or tactics. Mere dogged courage can never conquer if 
pitted against equal courage and superior skill or superior ma- 
terial force. But the timid and skilful tactician will generally 
be beaten by the less skilful man who is able to give and take 
heavy punishment; and mere superiority of force avails nothing 
when the opponent is superior in both skill and resolution. 
Nelson’s victories were generally won against odds in point 
of force. At Copenhagen this was not so; and the defeated 
Danes there fought fully as bravely as their victorious antag- 
onists ; but at Copenhagen the natural obstacles to be overcome 
were so great that it was in some ways the most striking of 
all of Nelson’s triumphs. At the battle of Cape St. Vincent 
he showed the quality of the true military genius, for instead 
of merely doing his duty, he saw a chance which no one else 
saw, and in taking it dared to do what no one else would have 
dared. At the Nile and at Trafalgar he ted an inferior force 
against a superior, and in each case the weaker side won an 
overwhelming triumph, because it was handled with far greater 
skill, and with far greater energy and resolution. Nowadays, 
when the naval architects of all countries strive year by year 
to outstrip one another in the race for more perfect guns and 
more perfect armor, men who ponder the lessons taught by 
the victories of Nelson will remember that though everything 
possible should be done to procure superiority in force and 
equipment, yet that—as with Tegetthoff at Lissa—the victory 
will lie with the bravest and most skilful captain even against a 
superior opponent, if this opponent displays any lack of nerve 
or of address. 
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There is no space in a review of this nature to try to follow 
even in outline Nelson’s campaigns. They were the greatest 
of all campaigns fought upon the sea; they took place in what 
was, on the whole, the greatest of all wars; they were waged 
by the greatest of all sea-captains ; and in Captain Mahan they 
have found the best of all possible historians. 
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ful in}writers of novels and short stories. Cable, Har- 

ris, Page, and Miss Murfree, for instance, have done 
work which, in their own lines, has not been surpassed. It has 
been much less fruitful in writers of a more serious kind; and 
hence we welcome with especial pleasure a book so excellent 
alike from the literary and the historical standpoints as Pro- 
fessor Trent’s biography of the almost forgotten South Caro- 
lina novelist, Simms.?_ Mr. Trent is evidently not only a man 
of wide reading and a close student of literature, but also, 
what is much more important, a man of originality and of his- 
toric insight, capable of seeing the facts as they are, and fear- 
less enough to state his conclusions as he sees them. His book 
is a credit to the scholarship of the South, and is a real ad- 
dition to the list of American works which deal with both our 
literary and our political history; and this means, of course, 
that it is a real addition to English literature, using the words 
in their larger and proper sense. 

Simms was much the most considerable of the Southern 
school of writers in the years before the war—for Poe belongs 
to no school and no section—and he was the most prolific nov- 
elist, essayist, and (Heaven save the mark!) poet this country 
has ever produced. Yet he is now almost completely forgotten. 
It is probable that most people, even among those who are 
fairly well read, do not so much as know the name of an 
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author some of whose books, at least, are well worth a perma- 
nent place on our book-shelves. It is a pleasure to record the 
fact that a faithful few have always remembered him, and that 
in The Atlantic Monthly itself there appeared, a couple of 
years ago, an appreciative review of his novels. 

Mr. Trent has prepared himself for his task very carefully 
and faithfully. He has searched out all the available material, 
printed or in manuscript,-dealing either with Simms’s life or 
his writings. He possessed two great advantages at the outset 
—a thorough acquaintance with American literature, and an 
intimate knowledge of old-time life in the Southern States. 
Finally, to a very real and affectionate sympathy with and re- 
gard for Simms, a sympathy and regard which his readers are 
sure in the end to share, he has added a noteworthy clear- 
sightedness and impartiality of judgment which give his criti- 
cisms of men and events a permanent value. He has thus been 
able to produce a book which stands high even in so excellent 
a series as that in which it appears—a series which, in Louns- 
bury’s “Cooper,’”’ has given birth to the best piece of literary 
biography that has been produced anywhere of recent years. 

Simms was born in Charleston, S. C., in 1806, and died 
in 1870. All his literary work which was worth doing was 
done between 1834 and 1856. Throughout his life his home 
was in South Carolina, but he made repeated trips to the North 
and to the Southwest. He travelled and sojourned for months 
at a time among the Creeks and the Cherokees, and he lived 
much with the hardy white borderers; he was therefore fa- 
miliar with Indians and frontiersmen as they really were, 
knowing both their faults and their virtues. Moreover, he 
knew well “the wealth of beauty and charm hidden away in the 
chronicles and iraditions of his native State.’ He had the 
good sense to see the rich and virgin fields which lay open to 
him, and he made these fields his own. Of his poems, polemics, 
and historical and literary essays nothing need be said here. 
He made his mark in the two series of border and of his- 
torical romances. In the former he is not at his best, though 
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in them he gives some valuable sketches of backwoods life, 
and draws some striking pictures of typical backwoods char- 
_ acters. His really excellent historical romances, such as “The 
Yemassee”’ and ‘The Partisan,’’ are the works upon which his 
title to lasting fame must rest. To begin with, these romances 
possess the merit of being eminently readable—no slight virtue, 
though some modern book-makers apparently look upon it 
rather in the light of a defect. In the next place, though of 
course a disciple in the school of Scott and Cooper, he did 
original work in a line which no one else had taken, and which 
was well worth taking. His romances dealt with certain pic- 
turesque phases of Carolinian history which had fired his im- 
agination. His mind was saturated with the legendary and 
historical lore of the Carolinas, while he had been born and 
brought up in the very localities about which he wrote. He 
was therefore “following out the universal principle of literary 
art which requires that a man shall write spontaneously and 
simply about those things he is fullest of and best understands.” 
He tried to charm his readers with a true picture of the deeds 
and the times by which he had himself been charmed; and he 
succeeded. He was equally successful in describing the war- 
fare waged by the early colonists against the Indians, and the 
bitter, harassing struggle between Tarleton’s red dragoons and 
the weather-worn troopers of Marion. 

Unfortunately, his faults were many and grave. His nat- 
ural talents were great, but his education was very defective, 
and he lived in a society totally devoid of a creative literary 
atmosphere. He had no idea of such qualities as thoroughness, 
finish, and self-restraint. His style is hurried and slipshod; 
many of his passages are wooden or bombastic; and his petu- 
lant impatience of criticism forbade his gaining any profit by 
experience. At one time he was foolish enough to make ven- 
tures in the field of European romance, only to meet deserved 
and dismal failure. Yet, in spite of all these failures and short- 
comings, Mr. Trent is right in stating that Simms has fairly 
won his place among American men of letters. 
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Of Simms the man Mr. Trent writes most interestingly. He 
shows us a brave, dogmatic, generous-hearted man, who went 
wrong politically, as all his associates did, but who was in- 
capable of a mean or cowardly action; a man of genuine 
even if misguided patriotism ; and indefatigable literary worker ; 
and in the days of sore trial after the war a pathetically cour- 
ageous spirit, toiling unceasingly, in the teeth of overwhelming 
disaster, for the welfare of his children and friends; in short, 
a man who commands our heartiest respect. Mr. Trent real- 
izes that no biography is complete unless not only the man but 
his surroundings are clearly outlined; and he describes very 
appreciatively, and sometimes humorously, the now utterly van- 
ished life of the old South. He grasps the essential features 
with remarkable clearness; and his sketch abounds in many 
interesting details, the letters to and from Beverley Tucker 
offering a case in point. There are one or two small and unim- 
portant slips: for instance, in one place he seems to confound 
two of the Bonhams, and occasionally his English is too col- 
loquial; it is difficult to defend the use of such a word as 
“vim.” But these are merely trivial errors. 

The most valuable portion of the book is that portraying 
Simms’s relation to the political movements which culminated 
in the Civil War. Mr. Trent strikes his true theme when he 
writes as a historian; and if he fulfils the promise of this book 
he. will eventually stand in the first rank of our politico-his- 
torical writers. He possesses the rare quality of ‘seeing ve- 
racity,”” as Carlyle phrased it; he knows things as they really 
are, and recognizes their true significance. He understands that 
men may believe in a cause with a touching earnestness and 
sincerity of conviction, and may battle for it with a valor so 
heroic as to make all their right-thinking opponents doubly 
proud that they can still call them fellow countrymen; and that 
nevertheless this same cause may be historically indefensible. 
He goes straight to the root of matters, and, in fixing on what 
really brought about the Civil War, he brushes aside with 
good-humored contempt the cobwebs of childish sophistry which 
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some well-meaning but not over clear-headed writers still per- 
sist in trying to spin around the subject. He has far too much 
common sense, he possesses a mind too well trained in the 
consideration of historic problems, and he has studied too 
deeply, to waste his time in seriously discussing such proposi- 
tions, for instance, as that a battle for human slavery can 
really be a battle for civil liberty; and he has too keen a sense 
of humor to pay heed to the re-thrashing of constitutional 
theories which are now of as little interest as the theses over 
which the medizval schoolmen wrangled, or as the seventeenth- 
century dogmas concerning the divine right of kings. 

In sum, Mr. Trent has produced a work of excellent per- 
formance, which contains the promise of still better things to 
follow. 


27 
AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE* 


THOROUGHLY good book for young people is almost 

A invariably one of the best books that grown people can 

read. Similarly, an introduction to any study, if done 

as it should be by a man capable of writing not merely the 

introduction, but also the study itself, is certain to be of in- 
terest to the most advanced student. 

Mr. Brander Matthews’s volume on American literature is 
a piece of work as good of its kind as any American scholar 
has ever had in his hands. It is just the kind of book which 
should be given to a beginner, because it will give him a clear 
idea of what to read, and of the relative importance of the 
authors he is to read; but it is much more than merely a book 
for beginners. Any student of the subject who wishes to do 
good work hereafter must not only read Mr. Matthews’s book, 
but must largely adopt Mr. Matthews’s way of looking at 
things; for these simply written, unpretentious chapters are 
worth many times as much as the ponderous tomes which con- 
tain what usually passes for criticism of our literary work; and 
the principles upon which Mr. Matthews insists with such quiet 
force and good taste are those which must be adopted, not only 
by every student of American writings, but by every Amer- 
ican writer if he is going to do work that is really worth 
doing. 

In his opening chapters Mr. Matthews very happily defines 
literature as “‘a written record so skilfully made as to give 
pleasure to the reader.” It seems rather odd that it should be 
necessary to insist upon the fact that the essence of a book 
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is to be readable; but most certainly the average scientific or 
historical writer needs to have this elementary proposition 
drilled into his brain. Perhaps if this drilling were once ac- 
complished, we Americans would stand a greater chance of 
producing an occasional Darwin or Gibbon; though there 
would necessarily be some havoc in the ranks of those small 
pedants who with laborious industry produce works which are 
never read excepting by other small pedants, or else by the 
rare master who can take the myriad bricks of these myriad 
little workers and out of them erect one of the great buildings 
of thought. 

Perhaps the best, because the most original, point made by 
Mr. Matthews is his insistence upon what American literature 
really is. He shows that it is a branch of English literature, 
but not a branch of that portion of English literature which is 
created contemporaneously in the British Isles, and which he 
very appropriately calls British literature. American litera- 
ture of this century, like British literature of this century, is 
a branch of the great stock of English literature, the literature 
common to all the English-speaking peoples. In the past not 
only English, but also American authors have often seemed 
to take it for granted that the literature produced in Great 
Britain at the present day was in a peculiar sense the English 
literature of the present day, and the representative in the di- 
rect line of the English literature of the past. This is, of 
course, not true. A New York novelist is not more and no 
less the heir of the creator of ‘Moll Flanders” than is a Lon- 
don novelist. The “Biglow Papers” contain as much of the 
broad humanity of Chaucer as any contemporary poem pub- 
lished in Great Britain, and their author was as much influ- 
enced, consciously or unconsciously, as his average British 
contemporary, by the man who five centuries before had writ- 
ten high thoughts in a homely tongue. 

It seems extraordinary that it should have been left to 
Mr. Matthews to formulate what so many Americans had felt 
—namely, that the American has precisely the same right to 
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the English speech as the Briton. He is not the Briton’s 
younger brother, any more than he is his elder brother. Each 
has an equal claim to a common inheritance—the inheritance 
of the great language and literature which are the most pre- 
cious possessions of the two nations. If the present-day lit- 
erature of either America or Great Britain depart in any way 
from the standards of the past—as depart it must—the de- 
parture must be judged purely on its own merits, and without 
the least regard to what course literature is taking in the other 
country at the same time. England has no more right to set 
the standard for America than America has to set the standard 
for England. The standard is set partly by the great masters 
of the past, partly by the force and good taste of the masters 
of the present day; it has nothing to do with any artificial 
standard raised in the other country; and neither country has 
the slightest right, to treat a variation from its own standard 
as being a variation from the true standard of English litera- 
ture. These points have been successfully elaborated by Mr. 
Matthews in his ““Americanisms and Briticisms,’’ which is by 
far the most noteworthy critical or literary essay which has 
been published by any American writer for a score of years. 

American literature must naturally develop on its own lines. 
Politically, Americans, unlike Canadians and Australians, are 
free from the colonial spirit which accepts, as a matter of 
course, the inferiority of the colonist as compared to the man 
who stays at home in the mother country. We are not entirely 
free as yet, however, from this colonial idea in matters social 
and literary. Sometimes it shows itself in an uneasy self-con- 
sciousness, whether of self-assertion or self-depreciation; but 
it always tacitly admits the assumption that American litera- 
ture should in some way be tried by the standard of contem- 
porary British literature. Mr. Matthews, with entire good 
temper, and with complete absence of literary chauvinism, 
shows the folly of this view. 

In dealing with the authors whom he has chosen as repre- 
sentatives of American literature, Mr. Matthews has sketched 
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briefly the life and life-work of each. He has accomplished 
the difficult feat of writing so as to be “understanded of the 
multitude,” without conveying any impression of writing down 
to the multitude. Each chapter is eminently readable and in- 
teresting ; but it also always contains a singularly just estimate 
of the author’s real worth. Mr. Matthews’s wide and deep 
acquaintance not only with American literature, but with the 
literatures of other countries, enables him to place each author 
about where he belongs. Of course there must be individual 
differences of opinion. The present reviewer, for instance, is 
inclined to think that the relative importance given, on the one 
hand, to Halleck and Drake, and, on the other, to Motley and 
Prescott and Walt Whitman could with advantage have been 
reversed, and that more stress might have been laid upon some 
of Longfellow’s ballad-like poems, such as ‘““The Discoverer of 
the North Cape,” and, especially, the “Saga of King Olaf”; 
but these are matters of detail. There is very little room for 
division of opinion as to the excellence of Mr. Matthews’s ar- 
rangement as a whole and as to the soundness of his judg- 
ments. He preserves always the difficult proper balance be- 
tween sympathy and justice. He deserves especial credit for 
recognizing in Parkman the greatest American historian. No 
better little sketch of Franklin has ever appeared than that 
which he gives; he is profoundly impressed by Franklin’s great- 
ness, and yet he shows, in a sentence in which he contrasts him 
with Abraham Lincoln, his appreciation of that side of Frank- 
lin’s character wherein the philosopher fell short. His power 
of appreciating infinitely different qualities is shown by his 
capital sketches of Cooper and Hawthorne. Where all the 
work is so good it is difficult to choose, but the chapters on 
Lowell and Holmes are singularly appreciative and just. 

In short, Mr. Matthews has produced an admirable book, 
both in manner and in matter, and has made a distinct addition 
to the very literature of which he writes. 
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HE “twilight of the poets” has been especially gray in 
America; for poetry is of course one of those arts in 


which the smallest amount of work of the very highest 
class is worth an infinity of good work that is not of the 
highest class. The touch of the purple makes a poem out of 
verse, and if it is not there, there is no substitute. It is hard 
to account for the failure to produce in America of recent 
years a poet who in the world of letters will rank as high 
as certain American sculptors and painters rank in the world 
of art. 

But individual poems appear from time to time, by Mr. Mad- 
ison Cawein, by Mr. Clinton Scollard, by Doctor Maurice 
Egan, and others; and more rarely a little volume of poetry 
appears, like Bliss Carman’s “Ballads of Lost Heaven.” Such 
a book is Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “‘The Children of the 
Night.” 

It is rather curious that Mr. Robinson’s volume should not 
have attracted more attention. There is an undoubted touch 
of genius in the poems collected in this volume, and a curious 
simplicity and good faith, all of which qualities differentiate 
them sharply from ordinary collections of the kind. There is 
in them just a little of the light that never was on land or sea, 
and in such light the objects described often have nebulous 
outlines; but it is not always necessary in order to enjoy a 
poem that one should be able to translate it into terms of math- 
ematical accuracy. Indeed, those who admire the coloring of 
Turner, those who like to read how—and to wonder why— 
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Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came, do not wish always 
to have the ideas presented to them with cold, hard, definite 
outlines; and to a man with the poetic temperament it is in- 
evitable that life should often appear clothed with a certain sad 
mysticism. In the present volume I am not sure that I under- 
stand “Luke Havergal”; but I am entirely sure that I like it. 

Whoever has lived in country America knows the gray, 
empty houses from which life has gone. It is of one of these 
that “The House on the Hill’ was written. 


“They are all gone away, 
The House is shut and still, 
There is nothing more to say. 


Through broken walls and gray 
The winds blow bleak and shrill: 
They are all gone away. 


Nor is there one to-day 
To speak them good or ill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


Why is it then we stray 
Around that sunken sill? 
They are all gone away, 


And our poor fancy-play 
For them is wasted skill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


There is ruin and decay 

In the House on the Hill: 
They are all gone away, 
There is nothing more to say.” 


The next poem, “Richard Cory,” illustrates a very ancient 
but very profound philosophy of life with a curiously local 
touch which points its keen insight. Those who feel poetry 
in their marrow and fibre are the spiritual heirs of the ages; 
and so it is natural that this man from Maine, many of whose 
poems could have been written only by one to whom the most 
real of lives is the life of the American small town, should 
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write his “Ballade of Broken Flutes’—where “A lonely surge 
of ancient spray told of an unforgetful sea’”—should write the 
poem beginning: 


“Since Persia fell at Marathon, 
The yellow years have gathered fast: 
Long centuries have come and gone”; 


and the very original sonnet on Amaryllis, the last three lines 
of which are: 


“But though the trumpets of the world were glad, 
It made me lonely and it made me sad 
To think that Amaryllis had grown old.” 


Some of his images stay fixed in one’s mind, as in “The Pity 
of the Leaves,” the lines running: 


“The brown, thin leaves that on the stones outside 
Skipped with a freezing whisper.” 


Sometimes he writes, as in “The Tavern,” of what most of 
us feel we have seen; and then again of what we have seen 
only with the soul’s eyes. 

I shall close by quoting entire his poem on “The Wilder- 
ness,” which could have been written only by a man into whose 
heart there had entered deep the very spirit of the vast and mel- 
ancholy Northern forests : 


“Come away! come away! there’s a frost along the marshes, 

And a frozen wind that skims the shoal where it shakes the dead 
black water ; 

There’s a moan across the lowland and a wailing through the woodland 

Of a dirge that sings to send us back to the arms of those that love us. 

There is nothing left but ashes now where the crimson chills of autumn 

Put off the summer’s languor with a touch that made us glad 

For the glory that is gone from us, with a flight we cannot follow, 

To the slopes of other valleys and the sounds of other shores. 

Come away! come away! you can hear them calling, calling, 

Calling us to come to them, and roam no more. 

Over there beyond the ridges and the land that lies between us, 

There’s an old song calling us to come! 
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Come away! come away! for the scenes we leave behind us 

Are barren for the lights of home and a flame that’s young forever; 
And the lonely trees around us creak the warning of the night-wind, 
That love and all the dreams of love are away beyond the mountains. 
The songs that call for us to-night, they have called for men before us, 
And the winds that blow the message, they have blown ten thousand 

years; 

But this will end our wander-time, for we know the joy that waits us 
In the strangeness of home-coming, and a faithful woman’s eyes. 


Come away! come away! there is nothing now to cheer us— 

Nothing now to comfort us, but love’s road home :— 

Over there beyond the darkness there’s a window gleams to greet us. 
And a warm hearth waits for us within. 


Come away! come away !—or the roving-fiend will hold us, 

And make us all to dwell with him to the end of human faring: 

There are no men yet can leave him when his hands are clutched upon 

. them, 

There are none will own his enmity, there are none will call him 
brother. 

So we'll be up and on the way, and the less we brag the better 

For the freedom that God gave us and the dread we do not know:— 

The frost that skips the willow-leaf will again be back to blight it, 

And the doom we cannot fly from is the doom we do not see. 


Come away! come away! there are dead men all around us— 
Frozen men that mock us with a wild, hard laugh 

That shrieks and sinks and whimpers in the shrill November rushes, 
And the long full wind on the lake.” 


Mr. Robinson has written in this little volume not verse 
but poetry. Whether he has the power of sustained flight 
remains to be seen. 


29 
A COLONIAL SURVIVAL’ 


OME foreign writers are much troubled over the alleged 
S “sensitiveness’’ of Americans to their criticisms. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling is especially voluble on this subject, 
reminding us of Martin Chuzzlewit’s American newspaper man 
who insisted with such complacency that the aristocratic circles 
of Britain “quailed at the name of Jefferson Brick.” Mr. 
Kipling is a writer of note, and what he says attracts attention 
and sometimes if a remark is very silly, it will for the moment 
attract more attention than any other, although it is not at- 
tention of a flattering kind. If Mr. Kipling’s master, Mr. 
Bret Harte, should suddenly describe London as a “‘cesspool,” 
where Lord Salisbury habitually bought the House of Lords at 
so much a head, and where life was unsafe because of the 
multitude of Jack-the-Rippers who infested the streets after 
nightfall, unmolested by the police, his description would be 
about as intelligent as Mr. Kipling’s recent sketch of New 
York, and while it would doubtless excite comment, the chief 
“sensitiveness” aroused would be in the minds of the writer’s 
friends. 

Sensitiveness may be shown as well by inordinate indul- 
gence in criticism as by resenting it overmuch. If of two fami- 
lies in a neighborhood one is perpetually gossiping about and 
criticising the other, with a querulous, jealous insistency in 
fauftfinding, it is in reality the gossiping family, not the other, 
which betrays the greater sensitiveness. The newspapers of 
both the United States and England are on a common—and 
low—level in this respect ; but a comparison of the upper class 


*The Cosmopolitan Magazine, December, 1892. 
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of American and English magazines will show that there are in 
the former very few pages dealing with English morals and 
manners, whether for blame or for praise, whereas the latter 
teem with foolish and abusive articles about the United States. 
These articles are rarely read here unless they contain some un- 
usually flagrant absurdity, in which case they are greedily 
seized by the jaded editors of the comic press and clipped into 
material for the “funny” columns. Our corresponding writers 
have no such morbid desire to criticise England’s shortcomings. 
We are not interested in them. We have plenty of problems to 
solve for ourselves, and it is these that interest us; moreover, 
taking us as a whole, we care but little for foreign criticism of 
our methods of solution. 

The attitude of foreigners toward us is a matter of slight 
consequence. What really does concern us is the queer, strained 
humility toward foreigners, and especially toward English- 
men, shown by certain small groups of Americans. We re- 
spect Englishmen; but we are a different people. It is right 
that others should worship at their own shrines; we ourselves 
worship at ours; but why should a few of our number run 
after strange gods, ignoring their own? 

The men who actually do the things best worth doing in 
American life are, as they always have been, purely, and usually 
quite unconsciously, American. The paths in which we have 
done the best work are precisely those where our work has been 
most original and our workers least hampered by Old World 
conventions and ideas. Our statesmen and soldiers, our pio- 
neers and commonwealth-builders, and the architects of our 
material prosperity have struck out on their own lines, and 
during the last century have done more than has ever been 
elsewhere accomplished in the same space of time. These men 
live for their work. They strive mightily, and they fail or 
succeed as chance and their own strength direct; but whether 
they succeed or fail, they live in and for their own land, their 
work is indissolubly connected with her well or ill being, and 
the praise which gives them heart, and the blame which may or 
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may not cast them down, come from their own countrymen. 
In these respects they but typify the nation; for, as a rule, 
our people are American in fact as well as in name. 

Yet there are small groups, as already said, to whom all this 
does not apply. The vulgar rich who lack refinement natur- 
ally turn to countries where their wealth, whether inherited 
or acquired, can buy them certain kinds of recognition which 
it cannot here; and so do their antitypes, the refiated fastidious 
people of weak fibre, the artists and literary men of more cul- 
tivation than intellect, and more intellect than character. We 
bring forth some rich men with souls so wedded to things 
material that they can see nothing of the higher side of Ameri- 
can life; exactly as we produce some educated men who lack 
the virile qualities that he must needs possess who would swim 
in the bracing but turbulent tide of democracy. Thus it comes 
about that the brainless woman of fashion or of would-be fash- 
ion flees to London or Paris as naturally as the émigré novel- 
ist himself. These permanent exiles are too feeble a folk to 
deserve more than an allusion; besides, if they live abroad 
permanently, they simplify the solution of our difficult national 
problem by eliminating therefrom certain unimportant but 
objectionable factors. 

The persons who continue to live here, but who are deeply 
imbued with foreign ideas, are more capable of working evil, 
if only by the fact that their mental attitude renders it im- 
possible for them to be of weight in our life, and to do the 
good they otherwise might. They chiefly harm themselves; 
but, of course, they harm us all when they make of no avail the 
talents that could be used for the common welfare. The raw 
conceit of the vulgar “spread-eagle” American, screaming fool- 
ish defiance at Europe, and boasting with vainglorious ignor- 
ance of everything, good and bad, in this country, is distasteful 
to others and hare fal to himself and to those who believe him; 
but it is on the whole rather preferable to the attitude of self- 
depreciation and apologetic servility habitually adopted in re- 
lation to their own land by some of our people, who though 
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_ they dwell here are in reality by education and instinct entirely 
_ un-American. ty 

Often this un-Americanism is perfectly unconscious. The 
man honestly takes for granted certain things that are not 
so. He does not know about his own country; he is entirely 
ignorant of our real life; and consequently in dealing with 
_ certain aspects thereof he speaks very foolishly, and usually 
from the standpoint of the foreigner, his knowledge being 
gained not from observation and thought, but from reading 
foreign books. This is especially true about our politics. Un- 
fortunately the college-bred man of scholarly traditions and 
little practical experience who writes about our politics often 
_ seems to know next to nothing of the subject; his training in 
the theory of politics has been gained solely by the study of 
foreign books, most of our colleges being, in this respect, not 
_ yet emancipated from English ideas, or else having a trend 
_ toward German, which is worse. Now, our politicians them- 
selves, who have done remarkable and admirable work—work 
which, in spite of many shortcomings, is infinitely better than 
_ any their critics could do—are very little influenced by foreign 
views. In fact, they are sometimes too little influenced, show- 
ing an unwise and undignified dislike to adopting anything for- 
eign even if good. In consequence it comes about that, where- 
as our political thought develops entirely on our own lines and 
whereas those who do the actual work of politics do it in a 
purely American manner, a great many of those who write 
about it write from the foreign standpoint, and hence the 
bulk of their criticism is so ignorant as to be inept. 

The various plans to have Congress made into a “respon- 
sible’ body like the British Parliament are instances in point; 
this particular change being impossible anyhow, and if it were 
possible highly undesirable. A smaller, but funny, instance is 
afforded by a recent article in Scribner's in which the writer 
bemoans the fact that relatively to England there are so few 
cultivated and scholarly politicians in America, quoting Mor- 
ley, Gladstone, Balfour, and Rosebery as samples of men whose 
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like, for literary ability and achievement, is unknown in the 
United States. 

That this is a curiously mistaken view, five minutes’ thought 
ought to convince any one. Morley, it is true, stands by himself 
—as does Bryce, for that matter, if the writer had thought of 
him—but it is even less safe to draw a general rule from such 
an exception than it would be to generalize on the superior cul- 
ture of American diplomatists, from Lowell, Motley, Irving, 
Hawthorne, and Bancroft. It is said, and is doubtless true, 
Mr. Balfour possesses trained literary skill and originality of 
mind; but his speeches and writings certainly do not show 
more of either than do, for example, those of that most tren- 
chant thinker and master of English, ex-Speaker Reed. Lord 
Rosebery has written an excellent little popular biography of 
Pitt; that it does not rank with Congressman Lodge’s some- 
what similar biography of Washington is perhaps not to be 
wondered at, for Mr. Lodge had by far the greater subject; 
but it is certainly not unfair to compare it with Lodge’s vol- 
umes on Hamilton and Webster, and ex-Secretary Schurz’s 
“Life of Clay,” all three of which deal with statesmen who 
come more in Pitt’s class. Schurz’s masterly outline sketch of 
Lincoln may be left out of consideration, as it is in many re- 
spects entirely unique. Mr. Gladstone’s wide range of scholar- 
ship, and extensive—possibly more extensive than profound— 
acquaintance with many different branches of learning, none 
would deny ; yet it is perhaps not unfair to say that his specula- 
tions attract attention less for their own merits than because of 
the fame their author has won as an orator and politician. In 
all these particulars he shows a striking similarity to Charles 
Sumner. It is much better for a statesman to do original 
literary work which can be done by him alone than to try to 
excel in beaten paths of learning where he must inevitably meet 
many superiors. It cannot be doubted that fifty years hence 
Mr. Gladstone’s writings will attract very much less attention 
from scholars and students than Mr. Blaine’s “Twenty Years 
in Congress” ; while they are of course not to be mentioned in 
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the same breath with such a true classic as Grant’s grandly 
simple record of his own life. 

I am well aware of the general undesirability of comparisons; 
in this case, be it remembered, I do not make them: I merely 
point out how badly they were made by the writer in Scrib- 
ners. There is little value in the criticism even of a man of 
intelligence when, like many men of education rather than 
action, he is in unconscious thraldom to the colonial spirit and 
tradition, and has not the least real knowledge of American 
politics and politicians. There is much in our political life 
to censure as well as much to praise; but both censure and 
praise must be bestowed intelligently to be effective. Criticism 
is undoubtedly necessary, though less so than many other 
things—the men who criticise most severely are rarely those 
who work effectively to destroy the evils complained of—but 
excessive and indiscriminate scolding, fretting, and faultfind- 
ing are even more injurious than excessive and indiscriminate 
laudation. 

About ninety years ago Mr. Thomas Moore, of mild an- 
acreontic pretensions, made a tour of the United States, was 
unfavorably impressed therewith, and reduced his impressions 
to rhyme. But in his rhyme he mentions one incident of his 
tour with approval. In Philadelphia he met several persons 
who received him with an eager humility which even his exact- 
ing nature found satisfactory. They were nice, educated 
people, still colonists in everything but name, and like their 
modern representatives they were entirely out of touch with 
American life. They considered American politics “low,” they 
were quite blind to the grandeur and importance of the drama 
being played under their very eyes, and they possessed a trust- 
ing faith that anything really good must come from the other 
side. Now they were perfectly right in deeming themselves 
second-rate; their error lay in their failure to see that the 
causes which made them second-rate were individual, not 
national. Mr. Thomas Moore sang of them, with much con- 
descension, mentioning how pleased he was to describe to them, 
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as they humbly listened, some of the famous Britons “whose 
glory, though distant, they long had adored,” and how they in 
turn sighed to think that America would pass away without 
leaving “one relic of genius” of the same kind (Washington 
being just dead and Hamilton still alive) ; and he praised them 
because they offered in their love of (British) literature and 
politics such a contrast to ordinary Americans, who formed an 
‘Senorant and corrupt rabble” (Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, 
Clay, and others of the same sort being the types and leaders of 
this rabble). Think of the beings who could expose them- 
selves to the degradation of such praise! 

Yet it must surely have been a spiritual descendant of one 
of these deferential admirers of British Mr. Moore who last 
winter wrote an essay on “The Praises of War’? in one of 
the numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. 

With the general purpose of the essay in question I am in 
hearty accord. But in this particular essay the praise of war 
seems a little unreal, for the essayist delights only in battles 
that are won by the expenditure of nothing more violent than 
rose-water. Every man who has in him any real power of 
joy in battle knows that he feels it when the wolf begins to 
rise in his heart; he does not then shrink from blood and sweat, 
or deem that they mar the fight; he revels in them, in the toil, 
the pain and the danger, as but setting off the triumph. What 
can be said of an essayist who makes believe to praise the 
virile, fighting instinct, and yet shrinks with a plaintive cry 
from Rudyard Kipling’s “Grave of the Hundred Head,” on 
the ground that it is not “picturesque” (which it is—and grim 
and thrilling, also) and that it “emphasizes the desirability of 
peace?’ So it is with our essayist’s funnily mistaken objections 
to the Erckmann-Chatrian romances, which contain, among 
other matters, one of the most exciting and lifelike descriptions 
of Waterloo ever written. Finally this wonderful essayist, still 
nominally praising the rugged poetry of war, actually exalts 
Praed’s slight cavalier verses at the expense of the thunderous. 


*By Agnes Repplier. Atlantic Monthly, December, 18or. 
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roll of Macaulay’s “Naseby’’—which is like preferring Ros- 
setti’s “Staff and Scrip” to “Marmion.” However, the essay 
is right in some points; it cannot help being, for it contains 
dutiful exaltation of whatever has been already praised by 
various bright, but by no means oversized, contemporary 
Britons; and these contemporary Britons often praise what is 
good. 

In prose and verse there are many immortal tales of prowess. 
No grander epic of war has ever been written than the “Ni- 
belungenlied,” save possibly one or two Norse sagas. As re- 
gards mere fighting, the Homeric poems, so superior in other 
respects, cannot be compared with it. The heroism of the 
death-struggle in Etzel’s Hall is unmatched in either the “Tliad’’ 
or the “Odyssey.’’ Achilles was fearless because he was in- 
vulnerable ; but the doomed Burgundians fought with the fore- 
knowledge of death in their eyes. Hector ended his career by 
cowardly flight; but not one of the heroes of the iron German 
war-song flinched from his fate as it came upon him. Odys- 
seus, when he slew the wooers, was helped by supernatural 
powers; Athene turned aside the shafts of his opponents, and 
his courage faltered when he thought he was left unaided. But 
in all the crowd of warriors who held the hall of the Hunnish 
king, or thronged to storm it, there was not one who trusted 
to aught save his own stout heart and strong hand, not one 
who feared to front the death he had dared. 

No description of medizval fighting surpasses Chaucer’s 
account of the tilting in the “Knight’s Tale.’ He brings be- 
fore our eyes the scene as “the heralds left their pricking up 
and down”; as trump and clarion rang out, and “east and west 
the spears went into rest,” so that the onlookers could speedily 
tell “who could joust and who could ride” ; while, as the spur- 
ring, galloping knights smashed together, the shafts of the 
lances were shivered, and the spears sprang “twenty feet on 
high.” 

Turning to modern writers, there is much good fighting in 
two very bloodthirsty and long-winded novels recently trans- 
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lated from the Polish by Mr. Curtin; their aboriginal author, 
like Southey’s Admiral, has a name that no one can speak, and 
no one can spell. The last stand of the German mercenaries. 
when surrounded by the Cossacks in the reeds, and the night 
battle outside the fortress when the crooked Tartar sabres 
rang vainly on the breastplates of the Polish nobles, linger long 
in the mind. No higher praise can be given some bits of this 
fiction than to say, as can truthfully be said, that they almost 
remind one of Napier at his best; of the storming of Badajoz, 
of the light artillery at Fuentes d’Ofioro, of the unconquerable 
infantry who crowned the hill at Albuera. 

After all, there are none to whom we so readily come back 
as to our own old favorites. Cooper, of course, is a writer 
to be read and reread again and again. His land fights are 
good; but his sea fights are unapproached. There is nothing 
else in naval fiction like some of his boat attacks and single- 
ship actions, such as the frigate’s running fight and hairbreadth 
escape in “The Pilot’; while the vividly dramatic description 
of the cruising, the manceuvring, and the final grapple between 
the rival fleets in the “Two Admirals,” commemorates, as no 
other description in either history or novel begins to commem- 
orate, a typical pitched battle at sea, in the days of the white- 
winged ships of the line. 

Longfellow’s stalwart “Saga of King Olaf” is by far the 
best long war-poem of our day; a striking contrast to Tenny- 
son’s “Idyls’” with their amiable curates-in-mail, and still more 
to the rather tedious epics Mr. Morris composes in that odd 
tongue which he presumably considers an archaic variant of 
English. The heroes of Longfellow’s saga stand before our 
eyes quick with burning life. Best of all is the ending of the 
saga, which tells of Olaf’s fight when his fated ships were 
ringed round in the fiord by the fleets of his foes. We can 
fairly hear the singing of the war-horns across the level flood, 
the clang with which the sails come down, and the rending and 
splintering as the dragon ships crash together, 

Turning from the Norse sea-rovers to our own fighting men 
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of the seaboard, the frontier, and the wilderness, many a 
name stands out, from Leather Stocking and Long Tom Coffin, 
through Yuba Bill and Tennessee, to Fee Guthrie—he who 
“danced Tucker” at the infare, to the undoing of many, and 
who was known to his “few and unappreciative neighbors as 
a tarryfyin’ critter, full of grudges, who shot drefful straight.” 
There are good poems about each of our earlier struggles; 
such as Holmes’s fine homespun “Ballad of Bunker Hill,” Mac- 
Master’s verses telling how the old Continentals stood against 
“the strong battle-breakers,” and O’Hara’s mournful “Bivouac 
of the Dead.” 

And this brings us back to the essay in The Atlantic; for 
toward its close, in speaking of the “doggerel” produced by 
certain great struggles the writer instances particularly “the 
melancholy verses wrung from poetic patriots” by our Civil 
War. Now this is simply colonialism gone crazy. Probably 
no one capable of feeling a generous thought of love for coun- 
try can really judge quite dispassionately the songs which re- 
cite the great deeds done by the men of his own land. We 
Americans hold very high the memory of the men who “proved 
their truth by their endeavor,” in the days of Lincoln and 
Grant, of Lee and Jackson and Farragut. It may be true that 
we cannot estimate what is said or sung of these with the 
absolute indifference of pure criticism; and of necessity it must 
appeal to us as it cannot appeal to others. Nevertheless, mak- 
ing every allowance for this feeling, it may still be safely said 
that on the whole no other contest has produced such poetry 
as our own Civil War. 

Foremost of its kind stands the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public”; struck at white heat out of a soul possessed, a soul 
which saw as in a vision the watch-fires of the circling camps, 
the fiery gospel writ in burnished steel, and the awful terror 
and glory of the coming of the Lord. In “My Captain,” Whit- 
man touches his highest mark, and embodies the cry of a mighty 
people, flushed with triumph, and mourning for the leader un- 
der whom the triumph has been achieved. The great war for 
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righteousness so stirred the souls of men that even in calm 
Whittier the fighting spirit woke; in “Laus Deo” his voice 
rings like the challenge of a trumpet, joyous in its stern ex- 
ultation. 

Lowell’s war poetry differs as widely from all these three 
poems as they differ among themselves; and in its way it is 
the highest of all. 


“Wut’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 

On War’s red techstone rang true metal, 
Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 

For the gret prize of death in battle? 
To him, who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 

Thet rived the Rebel line asunder? 


Come, Peace! not like a thourner bowed 
For honor lost an’ dear ones wasted, 
But proud, to meet a people proud, 
With eyes that tell o’ triumph tasted! 
Come, with han’ grippen’ on the hilt, 
An’ step that proves ye Victory’s daughter! 
Longin’ for you, our spirits wilt 
Like shipwrecked men’s on raf’s for water. 


Come, while our country feels the lift 
Of a gret instinct shoutin’ forwards, 
An’ knows that freedom ain’t a gift 
Thet tarries long in han’s 0’ cowards! 
Come sech ez mothers prayed for, when 
They kissed their cross with lips thet quivered, 
An’ bring fair wages for brave men, 
A nation saved, a race delivered!” 


And this is one of the poems which our Atlantic essayist in- 
cludes under the head of “doggerel!’”” In all the poetry of 
war, of all countries and of all ages, there are not three finer 
verses. 

These four are great poems; there are so many that are good, 
that it is rather difficult to choose among them. Several of 
Bret Harte’s—“John Burns of Gettysburg,” “The Sanitary 
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Commission,” and “The Reveillé’—and perhaps Whittier’s 
“Barbara Frietchie” and Longfellow’s “Sinking of the Cum- 
berland” come close to the masterpieces. For virile strength 
few poems surpass certain of Stedman’s, such as his “John 
Brown of Ossawatomie,” and his “Abraham Lincoln, Give Us 
a Man!” Boker’s dirge for Kearney is very good in a different 
way. The best of the many poems dealing with Sherman’s 
“March to the Sea” is that which begins: 


“Our camp fires shone bright on the mountains 
That frowned on the river below.” 


In Timrod’s unequal poems there are many good lines, and 
so with Haynes’; while both “Maryland” and “Stonewall Jack- 
son’s Way” have in them some of the elements of permanence. 
Brownell’s are too long, but in them are many stanzas which 
for rugged strength and spirit are unmatched among poems 
dealing with war at sea. There is a fine rush and surge in 
his “River Fight’: 

“How the guns, as with cheer and shout, 
Our tackle men hurled them out, 
Brought up in the waterways! 

. . As we fired, at the flash 


Twas lightning and black eclipse 
With a bellowing roll and crash!” 


Even better are some of his verses in the “Bay Fight,” as 
when he hails the frigate: 


“Ha, old ship! do they thrill, 

The brave two hundred scars 

You got in the River wars? 

That were leeched with clamorous skill 
(Surgery savage and hard) . . 

At the Brooklyn Navy Yard!” 


And when he mourns the sinking of Craven’s monitor: 


“The Dahlgrens are dumb, 
Dumb are the mortars ; 
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Never more shall the drum 
Beat to colors and quarters— 
The great guns are silent.” 


It is hard not to quote from Forsythe Wilson and John R. 
Thompson, to leave unnoticed the first two clanging stanzas of 
“Durivage’s Cavalry Charge,” and not to mention many other 
poems over which one would willingly linger. Yet I must in 
closing allude to one, little known, and by a nameless author, 
which is like, only finer than, the best songs of the Covenanters 
or of Cromwell’s Ironsides. It opens somewhat like this (1 
quote from memory, for it is long since I have seen it) : 


“Where are ye marching, soldiers, with banner, gun, and sword? 
We're marching south to Canaan to battle for the Lord! 
What captain leads your armies along the rebel coasts? 
The Mighty one of Israel, His name is Lord of Hosts. 
To Canaan, to Canaan the Lord hath led us forth 
To blow before the rebel walls the trumpets of the North”; 


and closes with a burst of fierce exultation, half of the warrior, 
half of the zealot: 


“When Canaan’s hosts are scattered, and all her walls lie flat, 
What follows next in order? The Lord will see to that! 
We'll break the tyrant’s sceptre, we'll build the people’s throne, 
When all the world is Freedom’s, then half the world’s our own! 
To Canaan, to Canaan the Lord hath led us forth 
To sweep the rebel threshing-floors, a whirlwind from the North.” 


The Atlantic essayist’s ignorance of these poems is not sur- 
prising ; for it is an ignorance which extends to all the mighty 
feats of arms in which Americans have borne a part during 
the century and a quarter of our national life. The essay closes 
with a list of heroes ranging from Sir Walter Manny, who, 
“stuck full of ladies’ favors,” fought at Crécy, to a gallant 
young British soldier who carried the colors of his regiment 
at the storming of Sebastopol, was first to gain the redoubt, 
and was there killed; and they are introduced with the remark 
that their acts belong to all nations and all ages, as well as to 
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all time. This is true enough; but it is safe to say that the 
man who has in him real fighting blood is sure to be more 
deeply stirred by the deeds of his own people than by those 
of any other folk, though to these likewise he may pay glad 
and sincere homage. Every man to his own! We Americans 
cannot but feel our blood run quickest at the recital of the 
prowess of our own forefathers. Of course, if this feeling 
does not exist by nature it cannot be cultivated—there can be 
no self-conscious simulation of Americanism; but the man in 
whom intense love of country is wanting is a very despicable 
creature, no matter how well equipped with all the minor vir- 
tues and graces, literary, artistic, and social. 

The battle pictures etched most deeply on our souls are those 
of our own land. The January morning behind the breastwork 
at New Orleans, when the levies of tall backwoods Indian 
fighters, clad in their tasselled hunting-shirts, and leaning on 
their long rifles, peered through the lifting fog at the scarlet 
array of the splendid British infantry, as it advanced for the 
first time to meet defeat; old Davy Crockett and his one 
hundred and fifty comrades, dying to the last man among the 
crumbling walls of the Alamo, surrounded by thrice their num- 
ber of slain foes; Farragut, lashed in the rigging of the Hart- 
ford, as, with her great guns leaping and bellowing, she steamed 
past the forts to try her oaken stem on the iron-clad hull of 
the ram; Stonewall Jackson dying at the head of his men in 
the last of his many triumphs; Cushing victoriously steering 
his frail craft through the night against the huge Albemarle ; 
the little Confederate torpedo-boat lying beside the Union 
sloop-of-war on the sea bottom off Charleston harbor, wrapped 
in the doom she had brought on her foe; the mighty wrestle at 
Gettysburg; the stormers scaling Lookout Mountain, in the 
battle above the clouds—these, and a hundred others like them, 
are the memories which make our hearts throb quickest. 

Sir Walter Manny was a most gallant warrior, though I 
question if his appearance was rendered more prepossessing by 
his being ‘“‘stuck all over with ladies’ favors’”—he must have 
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looked rather like a popular cotillon leader at a Philadelphia 
assembly. Far more imposing in its quiet significance than 
any possible “favor” was the scrap of paper, with his name 
and address written thereon, which the private soldier of the 
Army of the Potomac sometimes pinned to his coat so that he 
might not fill a nameless grave when, with his usual steadfast 
and uncomplaining courage, he marched to certain death. 

The brave English lad who was killed holding fast the colors 
met a fate honorably common in all great wars. In our Civil 
War hundreds of color-bearers were shot down under similar 
circumstances; and in singling out for special comment an in- 
stance of the kind, it would seem worth while to select only one 
of the most noteworthy. Recently two such happened to have 
been brought to my notice. 

One occurred at Fredericksburg, on the day when half the 
brigades of Meagher and Caldwell lay on the bloody slope 
leading up to the Confederate intrenchments, and, by the way, 
another dramatic incident of this charge has been well sung 
by John Boyle O'Reilly. Among the assaulting regiments 
was the Fifth New Hampshire, and it lost one hundred and 
eighty-six out of the three hundred men who made the charge. 
The survivors fell sullenly back behind a fence within easy 
reach of the Confederate rifle-pits; just before reaching it 
the last of the color-guard was shot, and the flag fell in the 
open. A captain, Perry, instantly ran out to rescue it, and as 
he reached it was shot through the heart; another captain, Mur- 
ray, made the same attempt, and was also killed; and so was 
the third, Moore. Several private soldiers met the like fate. 
They were all killed close to the flag, and their dead bodies 
fell across one another. Taking advantage of this breast- 
work, Lieutenant Nettleton crawled from behind the fence to 
the colors, seized them, and bore back the blood-won trophy. 

The other took place at Gaines Mill, where Gregg’s First 
South Carolina formed part of the attacking force. The 
resistance was desperate, and the fury of the assault unsur- 
passed. At one point it fell to the lot of this regiment to bear 
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the brunt of carrying a certain strong position. Moving for- 
ward at a run, the South Carolinians were swept by a fierce 
and searching fire. Young James Taylor, a lad of sixteen, was 
carrying the flag, and was killed after being shot down three 
times, twice rising and struggling onward with the colors. The 
third time he fell the flag was seized by George Cotchett, and 
when he in turn fell, by Shubrick Hayne. Hayne also was 
struck down almost immediately; and a fourth lad—for none 
were over twenty years old—grasped the colors and fell mor- 
tally wounded across the body of his friend. The fifth, Glads- 
den Holmes, was pierced with no less than seven balls. The 
sixth man, Dominick Spellman, more fortunate but not less 
brave, bore the flag throughout the rest of the battle. 

In bringing to an end this paper I shall recount an incident 
recently related to me by Mr. Tanner, ex-commissioner of pen- 
sions. It occurred at the second Bull Run, where a fragment 
of shell carried off both his legs. The beaten Union forces 
left their wounded behind. A day or two after the battle Tan- 
ner and five comrades were lying in a little tent—the six men 
having lost among them seven legs. The victorious Con- 
federates themselves had next to nothing to eat, and their 
wounded prisoners, if possible, even less. They were tortured 
by the intense heat of the Virginia sun, by hunger, by the in- 
tolerable torment of flies, and above all by thirst. The help- 
less cripples in the tent were unattended by any one, and were 
moaning for water. Just outside the door of the tent lay a 
poor fellow with a dreadful and, as it proved, mortal wound 
in his left side; an unkempt private soldier, haggard and 
ghastly in his bloody uniform. Hearing those in the tent cry- 
ing for water, this mortally hurt man outside, to whom every 
movement must have been agony, dragged himself on hands 
and knees toward some apple-trees not far distant. A few 
worm-eaten apples Jay on the ground, and these he trust into 
the pockets of his blouse; then, turning on his sound side, 
dragged himself back to the tent. He passed the apples in to 
Tanner, who lay next to the entrance, and the wounded men 
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set their teeth with ravenous eagerness in the acid fruit; but 
when they turned to thank their nameless benefactor it was 
too late, for the effort had opened his wound, and he was al- 
ready dead. 


30 
THE IRISH PLAYERS’ 


N the Abbey Theatre Lady Gregory and those associated 
with her—and Americans should feel proud of the fact 
that an American, Mr. Quinn, was one of the first to give 

her encouragement and aid—have not only made an extraord- 
inary contribution to the sum of Irish literary and artistic 
achievement, but have done more for the drama than has been 
accomplished in any other nation of recent years. England, 
Australia, South Africa, Hungary, and Germany are all now 
seeking to profit by this unique achievement. The Abbey Thea- 
tre is one of the healthiest signs of the revival of the ancient 
Irish spirit which has been so marked a feature of the world’s 
progress during the present generation; and, like every healthy 
movement of the kind, it has been thoroughly national and 
has developed on its own lines, refusing merely to copy what 
has been outworn. It is especially noteworthy, and is a proof 
of the general Irish awakening, that this vigorous expression 
of Irish life, so honorable to the Irish people, should represent 
the combined work of so many different persons, and not 
that of only one person, whose activity might be merely spo- 
radic and fortuitous. Incidentally, Lady Gregory teaches a 
lesson to us Americans, if we only have the wit to learn it. 
The Irish plays are of such importance because they spring 
from the soil and deal with Irish things, the familiar home 
things which the writers really knew. They are not English or 
French; they are Irish. In exactly the same way, any work 
of the kind done here, which is really worth doing, will be done 
by Americans who deal with the American life with which 
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they are familiar; and the American who works abroad as a 
make-believe Englishman or Frenchman or German—or Irish- 
man—will never add to the sum of first-class achievement. 
This will not lessen the broad human element in the work; it 
will increase it. These Irish plays appeal now to all mankind 
as they would never appeal if they had attempted to be flac- 
cidly “cosmopolitan” ; they are vital and human, and therefore 
appeal to all humanity, just because those who wrote them 
wrote from the heart about their own people and their own 
feelings, their own good and bad traits, their own vital na- 
tional interests and traditions and history. Tolstoy wrote for 
mankind; but he wrote as a Russian about Russians, and if 
he had not done so he would have accomplished nothing. Our 
American writers, artists, dramatists, must all learn the same 
lesson until it becomes instinctive with them, and with the 
American public. The right feeling can be manifested in big 
things as well as in little, and it must become part of our in- 
most national life before we can add materially to the sum 
of world achievement. When that day comes, we shall under- 
stand why a huge ornate Italian villa or French chateau or 
make-believe castle, or, in short, any mere inappropriate copy 
of some building somewhere else, is a ridiculous feature in an 
American landscape, whereas many American farmhouses, and 
some American big houses, fit into the landscape and add to 
it; we shall use statues of such a typical American beast as 
the bison—which peculiarly lends itself to the purpose—to flank 
the approach to a building like the New York Library, instead 
of placing there, in the worst possible taste, a couple of lions 
which suggest a caricature of Trafalgar Square; we shall un- 
derstand what a great artist like Saint Gaudens did for our 
coinage, and why he gave to the head of the American Liberty 
the noble and decorative eagle-plume head-dress of an American 
horse Indian, instead of adopting, in servile style, the con- 
ventional and utterly inappropriate Phrygian cap. 
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TOLSTOY* 


fall was the letter which Count Tolstoy wrote on be- 

half of Mr. Bryan. In this letter Count Tolstoy advo- 
cated the election of Mr. Bryan on the ground that he was the 
representative of the party of peace, of anti-militarism. From 
the point of view of American politics, the incident possessed 
no importance beyond furnishing material for the humorous 
columns of the newspapers. But it had a certain real interest 
as indicating Count Tolstoy’s worth as a moral guide. He ad- 
vocated Mr. Bryan on the theory that Mr. Bryan represented 
peace and anti-militarism. Now there was but one point in 
the platform of either political party in 1908 which contained 
any element of menace to the peace of the world. This was 
the plank in the Bryanite platform which demanded the im- 
mediate exclusion by law of all Asiatic laborers, and therefore 
of the Japanese. Coupled with it was the utterly meaningless 
plank about the navy, which was, however, intended to con- 
vey the impression that we ought to have a navy only for the 
defense of our coasts—that is, a merely “defensive” navy, or, 
in other words, a quite worthless navy. At the present time 
there is neither justification nor excuse for such a law—wholly 
without regard to what the future may show. The exclusion 
plank in Mr. Bryan’s platform represented merely an idle 
threat, a wanton insult, and it was coupled with what was in- 
tended to be a declaration that the policy of upbuilding the 
navy, which has been so successfully carried on during the 
past dozen years, would be abandoned. Any man of common 
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sense, therefore, ought to perceive the self-evident fact that 
the only menace to peace which was contained in any possible 
action by the American Republic was that contained in the 
election of Mr. Bryan and the attempt to put into effect his 
platform. That Count Tolstoy did not see this affords a 
curious illustration of his complete inability to face facts; 
of his readiness to turn aside from the truth in the pursuit of 
any phantom, however foolish; and of the utter fatuity of 
those who treat him as a philosopher, whose philosophy should 
be, or could be, translated into action. 

Count Tolstoy is a man of genius, a great novelist. “War 
and Peace,” ““Anna Karénina,” “The Cossacks,”’ “Sebastopol,” 
are great books. As a novelist he has added materially to the 
sum of production of his generation. As a professional phi- 
losopher and moralist, I doubt if his influence has really been 
very extensive among men of action; of course it has a certain 
weight among men who live only in the closet, in the library, 
and among the high-minded men of this type, who, because of 
their sheltered lives, naturally reject what is immoral, and do 
not have to deal with what is fantastic, in Tolstoy’s teachings, 
it is probable that the really lofty side of these teachings gives 
them a certain sense of spiritual exaltation. But I have no 
question that whatever little influence Tolstoy has exerted 
among men of action has told, on the whole, for evil. I do 
not think his influence over men of action has been great, for 
I think he has swayed or dominated only the feeble folk and 
the fantastic folk. No man who possesses both robust com- 
mon sense and high ideals, and who strives to apply both in 
actual living, is affected by Tolstoy’s teachings, save as he is 
affected by the teachings of hundreds of other men in whose 
writings there are occasional truths mixed with masses of 
what is commonplace or erroneous. Strong men may gain 
something from Tolstoy’s moral teachings, but only on con- 
dition that they are strong enough and sane enough to be re- 
pelled by those parts of his teachings which are foolish or 
immoral. Weak persons are hurt by the teachings. Still, I 
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think that the mere fact that these weak persons are influenced 
sufficiently to be marred means that there was not in them a 
very great quantity of potential usefulness to mar. In the 
United States we suffer from grave moral dangers; but they 
are for the most part dangers which Tolstoy would neither 
perceive nor know how to combat. Moreover, the real and 
dreadful evils which do in fact share in his denunciation of and 
attack upon both good and evil are usually not evils which 
are of much moment among us. On the other hand, we are not 
liable to certain kinds of wickedness which there is real dan- 
ger of his writings inculcating; for it is a lamentable fact that, 
as is so often the case with a certain type of mystical zealot, 
there is in him a dark streak which tells of moral perversion. 
That side of his teachings which is partially manifested in the 
revolting “Kreutzer Sonata” can do exceedingly little damage 
in America, for it would appeal only to decadents; exactly as 
it could have come only from a man who, however high he may 
stand in certain respects, has in him certain dreadful qualities 
of the moral pervert. 

The usual effect of prolonged and excessive indulgence in 
Tolstoyism on American disciples is comic rather than serious. 
One of these disciples, for instance, not long ago wrote a book 
on American municipal problems which ascribed our ethical 
and social shortcomings in municipal matters in part to the 
sin of “militarism.” Now the mind of this particular writer 
in making such a statement was influenced not in the least by 
what had actually occurred or was occurring in our cities, but 
by one of Tolstoy’s theories which had no possible bearing 
upon American life. Militarism is a real factor for good or 
for evil in most European countries. In America it has not 
the smallest effect one way or the other; it is a negligible 
quantity. There are undoubtedly states of society where mili- 
tarism is a grave evil, and there are plenty of circumstances in 
which the prime duty of man may be to strive against it. But 
it is not righteous war, not even war itself, which is the abso- 
lute evil, the evil which is evil always and under all circum- 
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stances. Militarism which takes the form of a police force, 
municipal or national, may be the prime factor for upholding 
peace and righteousness. Militarism is to be condemned or not 
purely according to the conditions. So eating horse-meat is 
in itself a mere matter of taste; but the early Christian mis- 
sionaries in Scandinavia found that serious evil sprang from 
the custom of eating horse-meat in honor of Odin. It is liter- 
ally true that our very grave municipal problems in New York 
or Chicago have no more to do with militarism than with 
eating the meat of horses that have been sacrificed to pagan 
deities ; and a crusade against one habit, as an element in mu- 
nicipal reform, is just about as rational as would be a crusade 
against the other. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that it had 
taken a century to remove the lark from American literature; 
because the poets insisted upon writing, not about the birds 
they saw, but about the birds they had read of in the writings 
of other poets. Militarism as an evil in our social life is as 
purely a figment of the imagination as the skylark in our liter- 
ature. Moreover, the fact that in spite of this total absence of 
militarism there is so much that is evil in our life, so much 
need for reform, ought to show persons who think that the de- 
struction of militarism would bring about the millennium how 
completely they lack the sense of perspective. 

Another disciple used to write poetry in defense of the 
Mahdi, apparently under the vague impression that this also 
was a protest against militarism and therefore in line with Tol- 
stoy’s teachings—as very possibly it was. Now, Mahdism was 
as hideous an exhibition of bloodthirsty cruelty, governmental 
tyranny, corruption and inefficiency, and homicidal religious 
fanaticism as the world has ever seen. Its immediate result 
was to destroy over half the population in the area where it held 
sway, and to bring the most dreadful degradation and suffering 
to the remainder. It represented in the aggregate more wick- 
edness, more wrong-doing, more human suffering, than all 
the wickedness, wrong-doing, and human suffering in all the 
Christian communities put together during the same period. 
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It was characteristic of the fantastic perversion of morality 
which naturally results from the serious acceptance of Tol- 
stoy as a moral teacher that one manifestation of this accept- 
ance should have been a defense of Mahdism. Of course when 
the Anglo-Egyptian army overthrew Mahdism it conferred a 
boon upon all mankind, and most of all upon the wretched in- 
habitants of the Soudan. 

So much for Tolstoyism in America, the only place where 
I have studied it in action, and where its effect, although in- 
significant for good, has been not much more significant for 
evil, being absurd rather than serious. As to the effect in 
Russia itself, | am not competent to speak. But the history 
of the Duma proved in the most emphatic way that the greatest 
danger to liberalism in Russia sprang from the fact that the 
liberals were saturated with just such folly as that taught by 
Tolstoy. The flat contradiction between his theory and prac- 
tice in such matters as his preaching concerning the relations 
of the sexes, and also concerning private property—for of 
course it is an unlovely thing to profit by the private property 
of one’s wife and children, while affecting to cast it aside—is 
explicable only by one of two very sad hypotheses, neither of 
which it is necessary here to discuss. The important point is 
that his preaching is compounded of some very beautiful and 
lofty sentiments, with much that is utterly fantastic, and 
with some things that are grossly immoral. The Duma fell 
far short of what its friends in other lands hoped for, just 
because it showed these very same traits, and because it failed 
to develop the power for practical common-sense work. There 
were plenty of members who could utter the loftiest moral senti- 
ments, sentiments quite as lofty as those once uttered by Robe- 
spierre; but there was an insufficiency of members able and 
willing to go to work in practical fashion, able and willing to 
try to make society measurably better by cutting out the abuses 
that could be cut out, and by starting things on the right road, 
instead of insisting upon doing nothing unless they could im- 
mediately introduce the millennium and reform all the abuses 
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of society out of hand with a jump. What was needed was a 
body of men like those who made our Constitution; men ac- 
customed to work with their fellows, accustomed to compro- 
mise; men who clung to high ideals, but who were imbued 
with the philosophy which Abraham Lincoln afterward so 
strikingly exemplified, and were content to take the best 
possible where the best absolute could not be secured. This 
was the spirit of Washington and his associates in one great 
crisis of our national life, of Lincoln and his associates in the 
other great crisis. It is the only spirit from which it will ever 
be possible to secure good results in a free country; and it is 
the direct negation of Tolstoyism. 

To minimize the chance of anything but wilful misunder- 
standing, let me repeat that Tolstoy is a great writer, a great 
novelist; that the unconscious influence of his novels is prob- 
ably, on the whole, good, even disregarding their long standing 
as works of art; that even as a professional moralist and philo- 
sophical adviser of mankind in religious matters he has some 
excellent theories and on some points develops a noble and ele- 
vating teaching; but that taken as a whole, and if generally 
diffused, his moral and philosophical teachings, so far as they 
had any influence at all, would have an influence for bad; 
partly because on certain points they teach downright immor- 
ality, but much more because they tend to be both foolish and 
fantastic, and if logically applied would mean the extinction 
of humanity in a generation, 
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NATIONALISM IN LITERATURE AND ART? 


R. CHANCELLOR, our distinguished guest, Monsieur 
Lanson, fellow members of the Academy and Insti- 
tute: I am in the position of having had my speech 

made for me by Monsieur Lanson far better than I could 
make it. I do not mean that I am to speak about France; but 
that what I have to say on “Nationalism in Literature and 
Art” has been said by our guest with that clearness and fine- 
ness of expression which can perhaps be attained only by mas- 
ters of the French language. 

And let me at the outset say anent the tribute paid to Wil- 
liam James as having familiarized France with the philosophy 
of pragmatism, that not a few of us admired William James 
without clearly understanding him until Monsieur Emile Bou- 
troux translated him for us. 

In speaking of the French genius, Monsieur Lanson has most 
clearly set forth the attitude that should be taken in every 
country as regards both the duty of seeking for everything 
good than can be contributed by outside nations and the further 
duty of refusing merely to reproduce or copy what is thus 
taken, but of adapting it and transmuting it until it becomes 
part of the national mind and expression. 

There is only one thing worse than the stolid refusal to 
accept what is great and beautiful from outside, and that is 
servilely to copy it. Monsieur Lanson must permit me to say 
that even the greatest authors do not shine at their best when 
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they are nearest to copying a foreign masterpiece. A great 
French dramatist has produced a play modelled on a great 
Spanish epic, and the great English dramatist in “Troilus and 
Cressida” adapted part of a medizvalized tradition of Homer. 
I think I prefer the Spanish epic to the French drama in that 
particular case, and I know that I prefer even a dozen lines of 
the Greek epic to all but half a dozen lines of the English play 
—although in some of his other plays I believe that the drama- 
tist in question rose above all the other poets of all time. 

The greatest good that is done by the reception and the 
assimilation of a foreign culture is in the effect on the mind of 
the person who so assimilates it that he can use it in doing pro- 
ductive work in accordance with the genius of his own country. 

I cannot forbear saying in the presence of Monsieur Lan- 
son a word as to the debt we all owe France for the French 
example, and especially the French example at this moment. 
As one of our own beloved American writers who is present 
with us to-day has said—in speaking of what he will hardly 
pardon me for calling a warped, although a rugged, genius of 
American poetry, Walt Whitman—as John Burroughs has 
said, strength comes before beauty and valor before grace. If 
France had been only a literary and artistic country, we should 
not now have the feeling that we have as we rise to our feet 
when French heroism is mentioned, 

The other day I was interested in certain paleontological and 
archzological studies at the point where the two sciences come 
together, and I happened to be reading the work of a great 
Frenchman. I made inquiries about him, and found that he 
is dead in the trenches, because, although he was a great ar- 
cheologist, he put patriotism, love of country, and the duty 
to be a man ahead of the duty of being a scientific or literary 
man. 

There is another example for us in France. Our guest has 
correctly said that the Frenchman is not bound by local ideas: 
he is national; he is not addicted merely to the cult of belfry 
patriotism ; he is content to be a Frenchman and nothing else. 
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It would be well for us here, when we grow a little melancholy 
as to the time taken by the melting-pot to turn out a purely 
American product, to remember that, vast though this country 
is, the racial differences are not one whit greater in our popu- 
lation than in the population of France. The Norman, the 
Breton, the Gascon, the man of Languedoc, the man of the 
centre of France, represent the extreme types of all the different 
races of central and western Europe; but they have all been 
assimilated into one coherent and distinctive French nationality, 
so that the man of Toulouse, the man of Rouen, the man of 
Marseilles, the man of Lyons or of Paris, are all essentially 
alike, despite the wide differences in blood and ancestry. This 
is something worth our while remembering, and it is some- 
thing that is encouraging to remember. And in what I am 
about to say it really would hardly be necessary for me to do 
more than to tell us to take example by the development of 
French art and literature from the days of the “Song of 
Roland” down to the present year. 

French literature has changed much. Our guest will allow 
me to comment upon the fact that in the great epic which I 
have mentioned, a great, typical French poem, containing scores 
of thousands of lines, only one woman—at least only one 
Frenchwoman—is mentioned, and only three lines are devoted 
to her, and two of these lines describe her death. There has 
been development in French literature since that time! 

France has helped humanity because France has remained 
French. There is no more hopeless creature from the point 
of view of humanity than the person who calls himself a cos- 
mopolitan, who spreads himself out over the whole world, 
with the result that he spreads himself out so thin that he comes 
through in large spots. We can help humanity at large very 
much to the extent that we are national—in the proper sense, 
not in the chauvinistic sense—that we are devoted to our own 
country first. I prize the friendship of the man who cares 
for his family more than he cares for me; if he does not care 
for his family any more than he cares for me, I know that he 
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cares for me very little. What is true in individual relations 
is no less true in the world at large. 

So you see that the most important part of my paper had 
been given before I came to it! 

One thing that the French can teach us is the need of leader- 
ship. There can be no greater mistake from the democratic 
point of view, nothing more ruinous can be imagined from the 
point of view of a true democracy, than to believe that de- 
mocracy means absence of leadership. Of course it is hard to 
tell exactly how much can be done in any given case by the 
leadership that is differentiated from the mass work. That is 
true in producing a national art or national literature, just as 
it is true in other activities of national life. Something, of 
course, and in some cases much, can be accomplished. But 
the greatest literature, the greatest art, must spring from the 
soul of the people themselves. There must be leadership in the 
blossoming period, in any biossoming period, of any great 
artistic or literary nation. But if the art is genuinely national, 
the leadership must take advantage of the life of the people, 
and must follow the trend of its marked currents. Greek art, 
like Gothic architecture, owed more to the national spirit than 
to any conscious effort of any group of men; and this is like- 
wise true of the Greek and English literatures. On the other 
hand, Latin literature was not really an expression of the 
soul of the Latin race at all, and this will seem strange only 
to the men who have not succeeded in freeing their thought 
from the narrow type of scholastic education prevalent in our 
universities and schools up to the present day. Latin literature 
was merely an elegant accomplishment developed by small 
groups of Latin-speaking men who self-consciously set them- 
selves to the production of a literature and an art modelled on 
Greek lines. The result of the efforts of these men has had a 
profound effect upon the civilization of the last two thousand 
years throughout the world; but this effect has come merely 
because the race to which this artificial literature belonged was 
a race of conquerors, of administrators, of empire-builders. 
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Greek literature and art, Greek philosophy, Greek thought, 
have profoundly shaped the after-destinies of the world, al- 
though the Greek was trampled under foot by the Roman. But 
Roman literature, Latin literature, would not be heard of at 
this day if it were not for the fact that the Latin stamped his 
character on all occidental and central Europe. 

Normally there must be some relation between art and the 
national life if the art is to represent a real contribution to 
the sum of artistic world development. Nations have achieved 
greatness without this greatness representing any artistic side; 
other great nations have developed an artistic side only after 
a preliminary adoption of what has been supplied by the crea- 
tive genius of some wholly alien people. But the national great- 
ness which is wholly divorced from every form of artistic 
production, whether in literature, painting, sculpture, or ar- 
chitecture, unless it is marked by extraordinary achievements 
in war and government, is not merely a one-sided, but a mal- 
formed, greatness, as witness Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage. 

It behooves us in the United States not to be content with 
repeating on a larger scale the history of commercial material- 
ism of the great Phcenician commonwealths. This means that 
here in America, if we do not develop a serious art and litera- 
ture of our own, we shall have a warped national life. Most 
certainly I do not mean that the art and literature are worth 
developing unless they are built on a national life which is 
strong and great in other ways, unless they are expressions of 
that valor of soul which must always come before beauty. If 
a nation is not proudly willing and able to fight for a just 
cause—for the lives of its citizens, for the honor of its flag, 
even for the rescue of some oppresed foreign nationality—then 
such a nation will always be an ignoble nation, and this whether 
it achieves the sordid prosperity of those who are merely suc- 
cessful hucksters, or whether it kills its virility by an exclusive 
appreciation of grace, ease, and beauty. Strength, courage, 
and justice must come first. When the beauty-loving, beauty- 
producing Greek grew corrupt and lost his hold upon the 
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ereat arts of war and government, his proficiency in arts of a 
different kind did not avail him against the Roman. The glory 
of Greece culminated in those centuries when her statesmen 
and soldiers ranked as high as her sculptors and temple- 
builders, her poets, historians, and philosophers. 

We of this nation are a people different from all of the peo- 
ples of Europe, but akin to all. Our language and literature 
are English, and the fundamentals of our inherited culture are 
predominantly English. -But we have in our veins the blood 
of many different race-stocks, and we have taken toll of the 
thought of many different foreign nations. We have lived for 
three centuries, and are still living under totally new surround- 
ings. These new surroundings and the new strains in our 
blood interact on one another in such fashion that our national 
type must certainly be new; and it will either develop no art 
and no literature, or else the art and literature must be dis- 
tinctly our own.’ 

In a recent number of The Sewanee Review—incidentally, 
The Sewanee Review represents the kind of work which Ameri- 
cans should welcome—it was pointed out how the names of 
our writers, painters, and poets of to-day show the growing 
divergence of our people from the English stock. This does 
not in the least mean that there should be any break with Eng- 
lish scholarship and culture, any failure to take full advantage 
of their immense storehouse; but it does mean that this coun- 
try is steadily evolving a new national type. This new national 
type can add to the sum of world achievement only if it 
develops its own forms of national expression, social, literary, 
and artistic. 

Of course to make the type self-consciously anti-English 
shows as mean a sense of uneasy inferiority as to make it a 
mere imitation of the English. Take three widely different 
books which have dealt with vital conditions during the last 
two years, and consider the names of the authors. Two of 
them deal with conditions growing out of the World War 
and the failure of this nation to act in accordance with its 
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loftiest traditions of the past. The other, the first one of which 
I speak, refers not to anything special to this nation, but to 
something of vital interest to all modern nations. I refer to 
Bade’s “The Old Testament in the Light of To-day,” very 
much the ablest and most remarkable Biblical study produced 
anywhere in any country of recent years. Another is Owen 
Wister’s “Pentecost of Calamity,’ which every American 
should read, and the third is Gustavus Oehlinger’s “Their True 
Faith and Allegiance,’ which should be read by every man who 
claims to be an American, whether he is of old colonial stock 
or is a naturalized citizen or is the son of a naturalized citizen; 
and if any man fails with all his heart to stand for the doctrines 
therein set forth, this country is not the place for him to live. 
None of these three authors is English by blood, at least on 
his father’s side. All are of mixed blood, and all are purely 
American, through and through—American in every sense 
which can possibly aid in making the term one of pride to us 
and one of usefulness to mankind at large. 

Now, conditions in this country are such that from time to 
time a certain number of our people are lost to us. Some 
painters go to live in France, some writers in England, some 
musicians and even occasionally some scientists, elsewhere in 
Continental Europe. Occasionally these men may individually 
benefit themselves, in which case all I can say is, I trust they 
cease calling themselves Americans. I don’t want to call them 
American-French or American-English. Let them be frankly 
English or French and stop being American. They represent 
nothing but loss from the point of view of national achieve- 
ment and must be disregarded in any study of our development. 

It is eminently necessary that we should draw on every hoard 
of garnered wisdom and ability anywhere in the world of art 
and of literature, whether it be in France or Japan, in Ger- 
may, England, Russia, or Scandinavia. But what we get we 
must adapt to our own uses. Largely we must treat it as an 
inspiration to do original productive work ourselves, so that 
we may develop naturally along our own lines. We need have 
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scant patience with artificial development in nationalism or in 
anything else. I care little more for the Cubist school in pa- 
triotism than I care for it in art or in poetry. The effort to be 
original by being fantastic is always cheap. Second-rate work 
is second-rate work, even if it is not done badly. Nor does 
the possession of a national art mean in the least that the 
subjects treated shall be only domestic subjects. But the pos- 
session of a national art does mean that the training and habit 
of thought of the men of artistic and literary expression shall 
put them into sympathy with the nation to which they belong. 
Partly they must express the soul of a nation, partly they must 
lead and guide the soul of the nation; but only by being one 
with it can they become one with humanity at large. When the 
greatest men, the men whose appeal is to mankind at large, 
make their appeal, it will be found that it carries most weight 
when they speak in terms that are natural to them, when they 
speak with the soul of their own land. Normally the man who 
can do most for the nations of the world as a whole is the 
man the fibres of whose being are most closely intertwined 
with those of the people to which he himself belongs. 

Merely to copy something already produced by another 
nation is probably useless. Cultivated Englishmen, for ex- 
ample, have added immensely to their scholarly productivity 
by their study of the Latin tongue and their familiarity with 
it.. The study of Latin has helped them to do productive work. 
But when they themselves have tried to become Latin writers 
they have never done anything at all. One form of their effort 
to write Latin has represented, I suppose, in the aggregate, as 
large an amount of sheer waste as anything in all education, 
and that is the setting of boys and young men to writing Latin 
verses. Millions of Latin verses have been written by English- 
men, cultivated Englishmen; and there isn’t one of them which 
any human being would put in a Latin anthology to-day. It 
has represented sheer waste of effort—a waste as sheer as 
learning the Koran by heart in a Moslem university, and the 
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product is of no more permanent value than the verses scrib- 
bled at a week-end house-party. 

There have been countless American artists who have spent 
their time painting French and Dutch subjects. Some have 
done good work—almost as good as if they were Frenchmen or 
Dutchmen. All of them put together have not added to the 
sum of American achievement or to the world’s artistic de- 
velopment as much as Remington when he painted the soldier, 
the cowboy, and the Indian of the West. Now let me add for 
the benefit of the worthy persons who, having seen this state- 
ment, will write me the day after to-morrow, yearning for a 
commission, that the fact that they would like to paint Indians 
does not mean that they are going to do good work. If Rem- 
ington’s desire had not been equalled by his power of artistic 
achievement, what he did would have been worthless. Good 
Joel Barlow found he had a new nation and no epic; and as he 
figured to himself that Homer had self-consciously written the 
epic of Greece, and as he knew about Milton, he sat down and 
wrote an epic of America conceived in the same spirit that 
made us put Washington naked to the waist and with a toga 
around him in front of the Capitol—the same spirit, if our 
guest will pardon me, which made the French seventeenth- 
century sculptors put Louis XIV in a Roman corselet. Well, 
poor Joel Barlow wrote his ‘“‘Columbiad’’; I have one of the 
copies of the original edition. I would not have it out of my 
library for any consideration unless I were required to read it; 
if I had to read it I would surrender it. 

Many Americans of wealth have rendered real service by 
bringing to this country collections of pictures by the masters 
of painting. But all of these men of wealth who have brought 
over paintings to this country, put together, have not added 
to the sum of productive civilization in this country as much 
as that strange, imaginative genius, Marcius-Simons, who was 
utterly neglected in life, who isn’t known in death, but who 
will assuredly be known to generations that come after us as 
perhaps the greatest imaginative colorist since Turner. 
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I was struck the other day by something that Lady Gregory 
mentioned to me. She is one of that knot of men and women 
of influence in the world of literature. She and her fellows 
have done this because their work has been essentially national. 
In this country she lectured upon the need that we Americans 
should develop our own drama and poetry along similar na- 
tional lines. She has told with much humor (and in private 
conversation has elaborated with examples) how some of her 
auditors, like those victims of medieval magic who were made 
to learn the Lord’s Prayer backward, deliberately inverted her 
teachings, and proposed themselves to her to write not Ameri- 
can, but Irish, prose or poems! She spoke in various cities of 
the need that we should develop local schools of literary activ- 
ity, not antinational schools, but representative of all the local 
features of our composite nationality. She urged our people to 
realize the deep humor and interest in the new types developed 
in each new centre of American life. She asked the hearers in 
different centres to develop from each the local story, the local 
play, the local poem, exactly as she and those like her had done 
in Ireland. She described in some detail what they had done in 
Ireland; whereupon in each unit a considerable portion of her 
auditors thought they would like to imitate what she had done 
in Ireland, under the impression that they were following out 
her advice to be original! 

For example, she told of one case where, having produced 
one of her plays in which a cowherd was concerned, one of 
her auditors sent her a few days afterward a play of his own 
on “Irish Cattle-keeping,’’ where one of the features was the 
tinkling of the cow-bells. Now, they do not have cow-bells 
in Ireland. He knew how cow-bells sounded in the pasture lot 
at home, just as he knew how the rails sound when they clatter 
down on the ground as the hired man lets the cows out. And 
he might just as well have attributed the sound of the falling 
of rails to a region of stone walls as to have attributed cow- 
bells to Ireland. He and his kind are zealous, well-meaning, 
profoundly foolish persons, who thought that they were in- 
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spired by her teachings to undertake something for which they 
were exquisitely unfitted. They were not really inspired at 
all. They were simply filled with the desire to copy somebody 
else because they did not have in their own souls the capacity 
for original or productive work. 

The easiest of all things is to copy. Ordinary writers do not 
write about what they themselves see, for they see very little. 
They merely repeat what has already been written in books 
about what somebody else has seen. You remember Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s statement that it took over a century to 
banish the lark from American literature, and I am bound to 
say that the lark occasionally survives here and there in Ameri- 
can literature to this day. Yet no American has ever heard 
the skylark in America, because he is not here to be heard. 
But the average American writer has read Hogg or Shelley 
or Shakespeare; and so when he thinks of going out in the 
early morning in the country, he thinks he ought to feel in- 
spired by the skylark, and writes accordingly. 

Ordinary people, as they grow wealthy and become vaguely 
aware of new needs—or, if that is too strong an expression, 
grow vaguely to feel that they ought to show some evidence of 
growth in taste to parallel their growth in wealth—find it 
easier to import not only their own ideas, but their material 
surroundings. When our multimillionaires become wealthy 
enough, they are apt to copy Old World palaces and to fill these 
palaces with paintings brought from the Old World. If the 
millionaire is sufficiently primitive, he will explain to you with 
pride that the paintings are hand-made. Now, it is eminently 
right to try to add to our own development by the studies of 
great architecture and the great schools of painting of the 
Old World. If we do not study them, we shall never develop 
anything worth having on our own side of the water. But 
neither the mere reproduction of a specimen of a great ar- 
chitecture nor the mere purchase of the product of a great 
school of painting is of the slightest consequence in adding to 
the sum total of worthy national achievement. A minutely 
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accurate reproduction of a beautiful and very expensive French 
chateau, popped down at the foot of some unkempt mountain 
range, or elbowing another imitation chateau of a totally dif- 
ferent nationality and type in some summer capital of the 
wealthy, does not represent any advance in our taste or culture 
or art of living. It represents nothing but a personal inability 
to make wise use of acquired or inherited riches. The Ra- 
phaels in England reflect credit primarily on Italy, not on Eng- 
land. It is to the Turners in the National Gallery that we 
must turn when we desire to consider real achievements by 
England in the field of art. We neither know nor care whether 
the Spanish grandees and Dutch burgomasters of the seven- 
teenth century accumulated masterpieces of Italian painters. 
Our concern is solely with the artistic genius that produced 
Velasquez and Murillo, with the artistic genius that produced 
Rembrandt and Franz Hals. Similarly, it means very little 
to have an Egyptian obelisk in Central Park. (In the effort 
to avoid overstatement, I have made this statement feebly.) 
But it means a great deal to have Saint Gaudens’s Farragut 
and Sherman in New York, Saint Gaudens’s Lincoln in Chi- 
cago, and MacMonnies’s Kit Carson in Denver. 

Of course an over-self-conscious straining after a national- 
istic form of expression may defeat itself. But this is merely 
because self-consciousness is almost always a drawback. The 
self-conscious striving after originality also tends to defeat 
itself. Yet the fact remains that the greatest work must bear 
the stamp of originality. In exactly the same way the greatest 
work must bear the stamp of nationalism. American work 
must smack of our own soil, mental and moral, no less than 
physical, or it will have little of permanent value. 

Let us profit by the scholarship, art, and literature of every 
other country and every other time; let us adapt to our own 
use whatever is of value in any other language, in any other 
literature, in any other art; but let us keep steadily in mind 
that in every field of endeavor the work best worth doing for 
Americans must in some degree express the distinctive char- 
acteristics of our own national soul. 
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THE PIGSKIN LIBRARY 


RECEIVED so many inquiries about the “Pigskin Li- . 
brary”? (as the list appeared in the first chapter of my 
African articles in Scribner’s Magazine), and so many 
comments were made upon it, often in connection with the list 
of books recently made public by ex-President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, that I may as well myself add a word on the subject. 
In addition to the books originally belonging to the “library,” 
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various others were from time to time added; among them, 
“Alice in Wonderland” and “Through the Looking-Glass,” 
Dumas’ “Louves de Machekoule,” “Tartarin de Tarascon” 
(not until after I had shot my lions!), Maurice Egan’s “The 
Wiles of Sexton Maginnis,’ James Lane Allen’s “Summer in 
Arcady,” William Allen White’s “A Certain Rich Man,” 
George Meredith’s “Farina,” and d’Aurevilly’s ‘‘Chevalier des 
Touches.” I also had sent out to me Darwin’s “Origin of Spe- 
cies’ and “Voyage of the-Beagle,’ Huxley’s Essays, Frazer’s 
“Passages from the Bible,” Braithwaite’s “Book of Eliza- 
bethan Verse,” FitzGerald’s “(Omar Khayyam,” Gobineau’s 
“Inégalité des Races Humaines” (a well-written book, contain- 
ing some good guesses; but for a student to approach it for 
serious information would be much as if an albatross should 
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apply to a dodo for an essay on flight), “Don Quixote,” Mon- 
taigne, Moliére, Goethe’s “Faust,” Green’s “Short History of 
the English People,” Pascal, Voltaire’s “Siécle de Louis MEV 
the “Mémores de M. Simon” (to read on the way home), and 
“The Soul’s Inheritance,” by George Cabot Lodge. Where 
possible I had them bound in pigskin. They were for use, not 
ornament. I almost always had some volume with me, either 
in my saddle-pocket or in the cartridge-bag which one of my 
gun-bearers carried to hold odds and ends. Often my reading 
would be done while resting under a tree at noon, perhaps be- 
side the carcass of a beast I had killed, or else while waiting for 
camp to be pitched; and in either case it might be impossible 
to get water for washing. In consequence the books were 
stained with blood, sweat, gun-oil, dust, and ashes; ordinary 
bindings either vanished or became loathsome, whereas pig- 
skin merely grew to look as a well-used saddle looks. 

Now, it ought to be evident, on a mere glance at the com- 
plete list, both that the books themselves are of unequal value 
and also that they were chosen for various reasons, and for 
this particular trip. Some few of them I would take with me 
on any trip of like length—as good and no better—were I to 
start on another such trip. On trips of various lengths in re- 
cent years I have taken, among many other books, the “Me- 
moirs of Marbot,”’ A®chylus, Sophocles, Aristotle, Joinville’s 
“History of St. Louis,” the Odyssey (Palmer’s translation), 
volumes of Gibbon and Parkman, Lounsbury’s Chaucer, The- 
ocritus, Lea’s ‘History of the Inquisition,’ Lord Acton’s Es- 
says, and Ridgeway’s “Prehistoric Greece.” Once I took Fer- 
rero’s “History of Rome,” and liked it so much that I got the 
author to come to America and stay at the White House; once 
De La Gorce’s “History of the Second Republic and Second 
Empire’—an invaluable book. I did not regard these books 
as better or worse than those I left behind; I took them be- 
cause at the moment I wished to read them. The choice would 
largely depend upon what I had just been reading. This time 
I took Euripides, because I had just been reading Murray’s 
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“History of the Greek Epic.” 1 Having become interested in 
Mahaffy’s essays on Hellenistic Greece, I took Polybius on my 
next trip; having just read Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s “History 
of Alexander,” I took Arrian on my next hunt; something 
having started me reading German poetry, I once took Schiller, 
Koerner, and Heine to my ranch; another time I started with 
a collection of essays on and translations from early Irish 
poetry; yet another time I took Morris’s translations of vari- 
ous Norse Sagas, including the Heimskringla, and liked them 
so much that I then incautiously took his translation of 
Beowulf, only to find that while it had undoubtedly been trans- 
lated out of Anglo-Saxon, it had not been translated into 
English, but merely into a language bearing a specious resem- 
blance thereto. Once I took Sutherland’s “History of the 
Growth of the Moral Instinct’’; but I did not often take scien- 
tific books, simply because as yet scientific books rarely have 
literary value. Of course a really good scientific book should 
be as interesting to read as any other good book; and the 
volume in question was taken because it fulfilled this require- 
ment, its eminent Australian author being not only a learned 
but a brilliant man. 

I as emphatically object to nothing but heavy reading as 
I do to nothing but light reading—all that is indispensable 
being that the heavy and the light reading alike shall be both 
interesting and wholesome. So I have always carried novels 
with me, including, as a rule, some by living authors, but 
(unless I had every confidence in the author) only if I had 
already read the book. Among many, I remember offhand a 
few such as “The Virginian,” ‘““Lin McLean,” “Puck of Pook’s 
Hill,” “Uncle Remus,” “Aaron of the Wild Woods,” “Let- 
ters of a Self-made Merchant to His Son,” “Many Cargoes,”’ 
“The Gentleman from Indiana,” “David Harum,” ‘The Cri- 
sis,” “The Silent Places,” “Marse Chan,” “Soapy Sponge’s 


*I am writing on the White Nile from memory; the titles I give may 
sometimes be inaccurate, and I cannot, of course, begin to remember all 
the books I have at different times taken out with me.—T. R. 
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Sporting Tour,” “All on the Irish Shore,” “The Brazil Trail,” 
“Stratagems and Spoils,’ “Knights in Fustian,’” “Selma,” 
“The Taskmasters,” Edith Wyatt’s “Every Man to His 
Humor,” the novels and stories of Octave Thanet—I wish 
I could remember more of them, for personally I have cer- 
tainly profited as much by reading really good and interesting 
novels and stories as by reading anything else, and from the 
contemporary ones I have often reached, as in no other way 
I could have reached, an understanding of how real people 
feel in certain country districts, and in certain regions of 
great cities like Chicago and New York. 

Of course I also generally take out some of the novels of 
those great writers of the past whom one can read over and 
over again; and occasionally one by some writer who was not 
great—like “The Semi-attached Couple,” * a charming little 
early-Victorian or pre-Victorian tale which I suppose other 
people cannot like as I do, or else it would be reprinted. 

Above all, let me insist that the books which I have taken 
were and could only be a tiny fraction of those for which I 
cared and which J continually read, and that I care for them 
neither more nor less than for those I left at home. I took 
“The Deluge” and “Pan Michael” and “Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe,” because I had just finished “Fire and Sword”; “Moby 
Dick,” because I had been rereading “Omoo” and “Typee’ ; 
Gogol’s ‘“Taras Bulba,’’ because I wished to get the Cossack 
view of what was described by Sienkiewicz from the Polish 
side; some of Maurice Jokai, and “St. Peter’s Umbrella” (1 
am not at all sure about the titles), because my attention at 
the moment was on Hungary; and the novels of Topelius when 
I happened to be thinking of Finland. I took Dumas’s cycle 
of romances dealing with the French Revolution, because I 
had just finished Carlyle’s work thereon—and I felt that of 
the two the novelist was decidedly the better historian. I took 
“Salammbo” and “The Nabob” rather than scores of other 


*“The Semi-attached Couple,” by the author of “The Semi-detached 
House” (the Hon. Emily Eden). 2 vols. Bentley, London (1860). 
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French novels simply because at the moment I happened to see 
them and think that I would like to read them. I doubt if I 
ever took anything of Hawthorne’s, but this was certainly not 
because I failed to recognize his genius. 

Now, all this means that I take with me on any trip, or on 
all trips put together, but a very small proportion of the books 
that I like; and that I like very many and very different kinds 
of books, and do not for a moment attempt anything so pre- 
posterous as a continual comparison between books which may 
appeal to totally different sets of emotions. For instance, one 
correspondent pointed out to me that Tennyson was “trivial” 
compared to Browning, and another complained that I had 
omitted Walt Whitman; another asked why I put Longfellow 
“on a level” with Tennyson. I believe I did take Walt Whit- 
man on one hunt, and I like Browning, Tennyson, and Long- 
fellow, all of them, without thinking it necessary to compare 
them. It is largely a matter of personal taste. In a recent 
English review I glanced at an article on English verse to-day 
in which, after enumerating various writers of the first and 
second classes, the writer stated that Kipling was at the head 
of the third class of “ballad-mongers”; it happened that I 
had never even heard of most of the men he mentioned in the 
first two classes, whereas I should be surprised to find that 
there was one of Kipling’s poems which I did not already 
know. I do not quarrel with the taste of the critic in ques- 
tion, but I see no reason why any one should be guided by it. 
So with Longfellow. A man who dislikes or looks down upon 
simple poetry, ballad poetry, will not care for Longfellow; but 
if he really cares for “Chevy Chase,” “Sir Patrick Spens,” 
“Twa Corbies,” Michael Drayton’s “Agincourt,” Scott’s 
“Harlaw,” “Eve of St. John,” and the Flodden fight in ‘“Mar- 
mion,” he will be apt to like such poems as the “Saga of 
King Olaf,” “Othere,” “The Driving Cloud,” “Belisarius,” 
“Helen of Tyre,” “Enceladus,” “The Warden of the Cinque 
Ports,” “Paul Revere,” and “Simon Danz.”” I am exceedingly 
fond of these, and of many, many other poems of Longfel- 
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low. This does not interfere in the least with my admiration 
for “Ulysses,” “The Revenge,” “The Palace of Art,” the 
little poems in “The Princess,” and in fact most of Tennyson. 
Nor does my liking for Tennyson prevent my caring greatly 
for “Childe Roland,” “Love Among the Ruins,” “Proteus,” 
and nearly all the poems that I can understand, and some that 
I can merely guess at, in Browning. I do not feel the slightest 
need of trying to apply a common measuring-rule to these 
poets, any more than | find it necessary to compare Keats with 
Shelley, or Shelley with Poe. I enjoy them all. 

As regards Mr. Eliot’s list, I think it slightly absurd to 
compare any list of good books with any other list of good 
books in the sense of saying that one list is ‘“‘better” or “worse” 
than another. Of course a list may be made up of worthless 
or noxious books; but there are so many thousands of good 
books that no list of small size is worth considering if it pur- 
ports to give the “best” books. There is no such thing as the 
hundred best books, or the best five-foot library; but there 
can be drawn up a very large number of lists, each of which 
shall contain a hundred good books or fill a good five-foot 
library. This is, I am sure, all that Mr. Eliot has tried to do. 
His is in most respects an excellent list, but it is of course in 
no sense a list of the best books for all people, or for all places 
and times. The question is largely one of the personal equa- 
tion. Some of the books which Mr. Eliot includes I would 
not put in a five-foot library, nor yet in a fifty-foot library; 
and he includes various good books which are at least no 
better than many thousands (I speak literally) which he leaves 
out. This is of no consequence so long as it is frankly con- 
ceded that any such list must represent only the individual’s 
personal preferences, that it is merely a list of good books, 
and that there can be no such thing as a list of the best books. 
It would be useless even to attempt to make a list with such 
pretensions unless the library were to extend to many thousand 
volumes, for there are many voluminous writers, most of 
whose writings no educated man ought to be willing to spare. 
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For instance, Mr. Eliot evidently does not care for history; 
at least he includes no historians as such. Now, personally, 
I would not include, as Mr. Eliot does, third or fourth rate 
plays, such as those of Dryden, Shelley, Browning, and Byron 
(whose greatness as poets does not rest on such an exceed- 
ingly slender foundation as these dramas supply), and at the 
same time completely omit Gibbon and Thucydides, or even 
Xenophon and Napier. Macaulay and Scott are practically 
omitted from Mr. Eliot’s list; they are the two nineteenth-cen- 
tury authors that I should most regret to lose. Mr. Eliot in- 
cludes the ‘“‘A®neid’’ and leaves out the “Iliad”; to my mind 
this is like including Pope and leaving out Shakespeare. In 
the same way, Emerson’s “English Traits” is included and 
Holmes’s ‘‘Autocrat’’ excluded—an incomprehensible choice 
from my standpoint. So with the poets and novelists. It is 
a mere matter of personal taste whether one prefers giving 
a separate volume to Burns or to Wordsworth or to Browning; 
it certainly represents no principle of selection. “I Promessi 
Sposi” is a good novel; to exclude in its favor “Vanity Fair,” 
“Anna Karénina,” “Les Misérables,” “The Scarlet Letter,” or 
hundreds of other novels, is entirely excusable as a mere mat- 
ter of personal taste, but not otherwise. Mr. Eliot’s volumes 
of miscellaneous essays, ““Famous Prefaces,” and the like, are 
undoubtedly just what certain people care for, and therefore 
what they ought to have, as there is no harm in such collec- 
tions; though personally I doubt whether there is much good, 
either, in this “tidbit” style of literature. 

Let me repeat that Mr. Eliot’s list is a good list, and that 
my protest is merely against the belief that it is possible to 
make any list of the kind which shall be more than a list as 
good as many scores or many hundreds of others. Aside from 
personal taste, we must take into account national tastes and 
the general change in taste from century to century. There are 
four books so pre-eminent—the Bible, Shakespeare, Homer, 
and Dante—that I suppose there would be a general consensus 
of opinion among the cultivated men of all nationalities in 
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putting them foremost;! but as soon as this narrow limit was 
passed there would be the widest divergence of choice, accord- 
ing to the individuality of the man making the choice, to the 
country in which he dwelt, and the century in which he lived. 
An Englishman, a Frenchman, a German, an Italian, would 
draw up totally different lists, simply because each must neces- 
sarily be the child of his own nation.? 

We are apt to speak of the judgment of “posterity” as 
final; but “posterity” is no single entity, and the “posterity” 
of one age has no necessary sympathy with the judgments of 
the “posterity” that preceded it by a few centuries. Mon- 
taigne, in a very amusing and, on the whole, sound essay on 
training children, mentions with pride that when young he 
read Ovid instead of wasting his time on ‘‘ ‘King Arthur,’ 
‘Lancelot du Lake,’ . . . and such idle time-consuming and 
wit-besotting trash of books, wherein youth doth commonly 
amuse itself.” Of course the trashy books which he had spe- 
cially in mind were the romances which Cervantes not long 
afterward destroyed at a stroke. But Malory’s book and 
others were then extant; and yet Montaigne, in full accord 


+Eyen this may represent too much optimism on my part. In Ingres’s 
picture on the crowning of Homer, the foreground is occupied by the 
figures of those whom the French artist conscientiously believed to be the 
greatest modern men of letters. They include half a dozen Frenchmen— 
only one of whom would probably have been included by a painter of some 
other nation—and Shakespeare, although reluctantly admitted, is put mod- 
estly behind another figure, and only a part of his face is permitted to peek 
through.—T. R. 

7The same would be true, although of course to a less extent, of an 
American, an Englishman, a Scotchman, and an Irishman, in spite of the 
fact that all speak substantially the same language. I am entirely aware 
that if I made an anthology of poems, I should include a great many 
American poems—like Whittier’s “Snow-Bound,” “Ichabod,” and “Laus 
Deo”; like Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode” and “Biglow Papers’—which 
could not mean to an Englishman what they mean to me. In the same way, 
such an English anthology as the “Oxford Book of English Verse” is a 
good anthology—as good as many other anthologies—as long as it confines 
itself to the verse of British authors. But it would have been far better to 
exclude American authors entirely; for the choice of the American verse 
included in the volume, compared in quantity and quality with the corre- 
sponding British verse of the same period which is selected, makes it 
impossible to treat the book seriously, if it is regarded as a compendium 
of the authors of both countries.—T. R. 
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with the educated taste of his day, saw in them nothing that 
was not ridiculous. His choice of Ovid as representing a cul- 
ture and wisdom immeasurably greater and more serious 
shows how much the judgment of the “‘posterity” of the six- 
teenth century differed from that of the nineteenth, in which 
the highest literary thought was deeply influenced by the 
legends of Arthur’s knights and hardly at all by anything 
Ovid wrote. Dante offers an even more striking instance. 
If “posterity’s’” judgment could ever be accepted as final, it 
would seem to be when delivered by a man like Dante in 
speaking of the men of his own calling who had been dead 
from one to two thousand years. Well, Dante gives a list 
of the six greatest poets. One of them, he modestly men- 
tions, is himself, and he was quite right. Then come Virgil 
and Homer, and then Horace, Ovid, and Lucan! Nowadays 
we simply could not understand such a choice, which omits 
the mighty Greek dramatists (with whom in the same canto 
Dante shows his acquaintance), and includes one poet whose 
works come about in the class of the “Columbiad.”’ 

With such an example before us, let us be modest about 
dogmatizing overmuch. The ingenuity exercised in choosing 
the “Hundred Best Books” is all right if accepted as a mere 
amusement, giving something of the pleasure derived from a 
missing-word puzzle. But it does not mean much more, 
There are very many thousands of good books; some of them 
meet one man’s needs, some another’s; and any list of such 
books should simply be accepted as meeting a given individual’s 
needs under given conditions of time and surroundings. 


34 
THE MASTER OF GAME? 


URING the century that has just closed Englishmen 
have stood foremost in all branches of sport, at least 
so far as the chase has been carried on by those who 

have not followed it as a profession. Here and there in the 
world whole populations have remained hunters, to whom the 
chase was part of their regular work—delightful and adven- 
turous, but still work. Such were the American backwoods- 
men and their successors of the great plains and the Rocky 
Mountains; such were the South African Boers; and the moun- 
taineers of Tyrol, if not coming exactly within this class, yet 
treated the chase both as a sport and a profession. But dis- 
regarding these wild and virile populations, and considering 
only the hunter who hunts for the sake of the hunting, it must 
be said of the Englishman that he stood pre-eminent through- 
out the nineteenth century as a sportsman for sport’s sake. 
Not only was fox-hunting a national pastime, but in every 
quarter of the globe Englishmen predominated among the ad- 
venturous spirits who combined the chase of big game with bold 
exploration of the unknown. The icy polar seas, the steam- 
ing equatorial forests, the waterless tropical deserts, the vast 
plains of wind-rippled grass, the wooded Northern wilder- 
ness, the stupendous mountain masses of the Andes and the 
Himalayas—in short, all regions, however frowning and deso- 
late, were penetrated by the restless English in their eager 
quest for big game. Not content with the sport afforded by 
the rifle, whether ahorse or afoot, the English in India de- 

“Preface to “The Master of Game,’ by Edward, second Duke of York. 


Dated, The White House, February 15, 1904. 
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veloped the use of the spear and in Ceylon the use of the 
knife as the legitimate weapons with which to assail the dan- 
gerous quarry of the jungle and the plain. There were hunters 
of other nationalities, of course—Americans, Germans, French- 
men; but the English were the most numerous of those whose 
exploits were best worth recounting, and there was among them 
a larger proportion of men gifted with the power of narra- 
tion. Naturally under such circumstances a library of nine- 
teenth-century hunting must be mainly one of English au- 
thors. 

All this was widely different in the preceding centuries. 
From the Middle Ages to the period of the French Revo- 
lution hunting was carried on with keener zest in Continental 
Europe than in England; and the literature of the chase was 
far richer in the French, and even in the German, tongues than 
in the English. 

The Romans, unlike the Greeks, and still more unlike those 
mighty hunters of old, the Assyrians, cared little for the chase; 
but the white-skinned, fair-haired, blue-eyed barbarians, who, 
out of the wreck of the Roman Empire, carved the states from 
which sprang modern Europe, were passionately devoted to 
hunting. Game of many kinds then swarmed in the cold, wet 
forests which covered so large a portion of Europe. The 
kings and nobles, and the freemen generally, of the regions 
which now make France and Germany, followed not only the 
wolf, boar, and stag—the last-named the favorite quarry of 
the hunter of the Middle Ages—but the bear, the bison— 
which still lingers in the Caucasus and in one Lithuanian pre- 
serve of the Czar—and the aurochs, the huge wild ox—the 
Urus of Casar—which has now vanished from the world. In 
the “Nibelungenlied,” when Siegfried’s feats of hunting are 
described, it is specified that he slew both the bear and the elk, 
the bison and the aurochs. One of the early Burgundian kings 
was killed while hunting the bison; and Charlemagne was not 
only passionately devoted to the chase of these huge wild cat- 
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tle, but it is said prized the prowess shown therein by one of his 
stalwart daughters. 

By the fourteenth century, when the Count of Foix wrote, 
the aurochs was practically or entirely extinct, and the bison 
had retreated eastward, where for more than three centuries 
it held its own in the gloomy morasses of the plain southeast 
of the Baltic. In western Europe the game was then the same 
in kind that it is now, although all the larger species were 
very much more plentiful, the roebuck being perhaps the 
only one of the wild animals that has since increased in num- 
bers. With a few exceptions, such as the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, the kings and great lords of the Middle Ages were not 
particularly fond of chamois and ibex hunting; it was reserved 
for Victor Emmanuel to be the first sovereign with whom 
shooting the now almost vanished ibex was a favorite pastime. 

Eager though the early Norman and Plantagenet kings and 
nobles of England were in the chase, especially of the red 
deer, in France and Germany the passion for the sport was 
still greater. In the end, on the Continent the chase became 
for the upper classes less a pleasure than an obsession, and it 
was carried to a fantastic degree. Many of them followed it 
with brutal indifference to the rights of the peasantry and to 
the utter neglect of all the serious affairs of life. During 
the disastrous period of the Thirty Years’ War, the Elector 
of Saxony spent most of his time in slaughtering unheard- 
of numbers of red deer; if he had devoted his days and his 
treasure to the urgent contemporary problems of statecraft 
and warcraft he would have ranked more nearly with Gustavus 
Adolphus and Wallenstein, and would have stood better at 
the bar of history. Louis XVI was also devoted to the chase 
in its tamer forms, and was shooting at driven game when 
the Paris mob swarmed out to take possession of his person. 
The great lords, with whom love of hunting had become a 
disease, not merely made of game-preserving a grievous bur- 
den for the people, but also followed the chase in ways which 
made scant demands upon the hardier qualities either of mind 
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or of body. Such debased sport was contemptible then; and 
it is contemptible now. Luxurious and effeminate artificiality, 
and the absence of all demands for the hardy virtues, rob any 
pastime of all title to regard. Shooting at driven game on 
occasions when the day’s sport includes elaborate feasts in 
tents on a store of good things brought in wagons or on the 
backs of sumpter-mules, while the sport itself makes no de- 
mand upon the prowess of the so-called sportsman, is but a 
dismal parody upon the stern hunting life in which the man 
trusts to his own keen eye, stout thews, and heart of steel 
for success and safety in the wild warfare waged against wild 
nature. 

Neither of the two authors now under consideration comes 
in this undesirable class. Both were mighty men with their 
hands, terrible in battle, of imposing presence and turbulent 
spirit. Both were the patrons of art and letters, and both 
were cultivated in the learning of the day. For each of them 
the chase stood as a hardy and vigorous pastime of the kind 
which makes a people great. The one was Count Gaston de 
Foix, author of the most famous of medizval hunting-books, 
a mighty lord and mighty hunter, as well as statesman and 
warrior. The other was Edward, second Duke of York, who 
at Agincourt “died victorious.” He translated into English 
a large portion of Gaston de Foix’s “La Chasse,” adding to 
it five original chapters. He called his book “The Master 
of Game.” 

Gaston’s book is better known as “Gaston Phoebus,” the 
nickname of the author which Froissart has handed down. He 
treats not only of the animals of France, but of the ibex, the 
chamois, and the reindeer, which he hunted in foreign lands. 
“The Master of Game” is the oldest book on hunting in the 
English language. The original chapters are particularly in- 
teresting because of the light they throw upon English hunt- 
ing customs in the time of the Plantagenets. The book has 
never hitherto been published. Nineteen ancient manuscript 
copies are known; of the three best extant two are on the 
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shelves of the Bloomsbury treasure-house, the other in the 
Bodleian Library. Like others of the famous old authors. 
on venery, both the Count of Foix and the Duke of York show 
an astonishing familiarity with the habits, nature, and chase: 
of their quarry. Both men, like others of their kind among 
their contemporaries, made of the chase not only an absorbing 
sport but almost the sole occupation of their leisure hours. 
They passed their days in the forest and were masters of wood- 
craft. Game abounded, and not only the chase but the killing 
of the quarry was a matter of intense excitement and an ex- 
acting test of personal prowess, for the boar, or the bear, or 
hart at bay was slain at close quarters with the spear or long 
knife. 

“The Master of Game” is not only of interest to the sports- 
man, but also to the naturalist, because of its quaint accounts 
of the “nature” of the various animals; to the philologist be- 
cause of the old English hunting terms and the excellent trans- 
lations of the chapters taken from the French; and to the 
lover of art because of the beautiful illustrations, with all their 
detail of costume, of hunting accoutrements, and of ceremonies. 
of “la grande venerie’’—which are here reproduced in facsimile 
from one of the best extant French manuscripts of the early 
fifteenth century. The translator has left out the chapters on 
trapping and snaring of wild beasts which were contained in 
the original, the hunting with running hounds being the typi- 
cal and most esteemed form of the sport. Gaston Phcebus’s. 
“La Chasse” was written just over a century before the dis- 
covery of America; ‘““The Master of Game” some fifteen or 
twenty years later. The former has been reprinted many times. 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman in reproducing (for the first time) the 
latter in such beautiful form has rendered a real service to 
all lovers of sport, of nature, and of books—and no one can 
get the highest enjoyment out of sport unless he can live over 
again in the library the keen pleasure he experienced in the 
wilderness. 

In modern life big-game hunting has assumed many widely 
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varied forms. There are still remote regions of the earth 
in which the traveller must depend upon his prowess as a 
hunter for his subsistence, and here and there the foremost 
settlers of new country still war against the game as it has 
been warred against by their like since time primeval. But 
over most of the earth such conditions have passed away for- 
ever. Even in Africa game-preserving on a gigantic scale has 
begun. Such game-preserving may be of two kinds. In one 
the individual landed proprietor, or a group of such individ- 
uals, erect and maintain a private game-preserve, the game 
being their property just as much as domestic animals. Such 
preserves often fill a useful purpose, and if managed intel- 
ligently and with a sense of public spirit and due regard for 
the interests and feelings of others, may do much good, even 
in the most democratic community. But wherever the popu- 
lation is sufficiently advanced in intelligence and character, a 
far preferable and more democratic way of preserving the game 
is by a system of public preserves, of protected nurseries and 
breeding-grounds, while the laws define the conditions under 
which all alike may shoot the game and the restrictions under 
which all alike must enjoy the privilege. It is in this way 
that the wild creatures of the forest and the mountain can 
best and most permanently be preserved. Even in the United 
States the enactment and observance of such laws has brought 
about a marked increase in the game of certain localities, as, 
for instance, New England, during the past thirty years; while 
in the Yellowstone Park the elk, deer, antelope, and mountain- 
sheep, and, strangest of all, the bear, are not merely preserved 
in all their wild freedom, but, by living unmolested, have grown 
to show a confidence in man and a tameness in his presence 
such as elsewhere can be found only in regions where he has 
been hitherto unknown. 

The chase is the best of all national pastimes, and this none 
the less because, like every other pastime, it is a mere source 
of weakness if carried on in an unhealthy manner, or to an 
excessive degree, or under overartificial conditions. Every 
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vigorous game, from football to polo, if allowed to become 
more than a game, and if serious work is sacrificed to its 
enjoyment, is of course noxious. From the days when Trajan 
in his letters to Pliny spoke with such hearty contempt of the 
Greek overdevotion to athletics, every keen thinker has realized 
that vigorous sports are only good in their proper place. But 
in their proper place they are very good indeed. The condi- 
tions of modern life are highly artificial, and too often tend 
to a softening of fibre, physical and moral. It is a good thing 
for a man to be forced to show self-reliance, resourcefulness 
in emergency, willingness to endure fatigue and hunger, and 
at need to face risk. Hunting is praiseworthy very much in 
proportion as it tends to develop these qualities. Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman, to whom most English-speaking lovers of sport 
owe their chief knowledge of the feats in bygone time of the 
great hunters of Continental Europe, has himself followed in 
its most manly forms this, the manliest of sports. He has 
hunted the bear, the wapiti, and the mountain ram in the wild- 
est regions of the Rockies, and, also by fair stalking, the 
chamois and the red deer in the Alps. Whoever habitually fol- 
lows mountain game in such fashion must necessarily develop 
qualities which it is a good thing for any nation to see brought 
out in its sons. Such sport is as far removed as possible from 
that in which the main object is to make huge bags at small 
cost of effort, and with the maximum of ease, no good quality 
save marksmanship being required. Laying stress upon the 
mere quantity of game killed, and the publication of the record 
of slaughter, are sure signs of unhealthy decadence in sports- 
manship. As far as possible the true hunter, the true lover 
of big game and of life in the wilderness, must be ever ready 
to show his own power to shift for himself. The greater 
his dependence upon others for his sport the less he deserves 
to take high rank in the brotherhood of rifle, horse, and hound. 
There was a very attractive side to the hunting of the great 
medizval lords, carried on with an elaborate equipment and 
stately ceremonial, especially as there was an element of danger 
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in coming to close quarters with the quarry at bay; but, after 
all, no form of hunting has ever surpassed in attractiveness the 
life of the wilderness wanderer of our own time—the man 
who with simple equipment, and trusting to his own qualities 
of head, heart, and hand, has penetrated to the uttermost re- 
gions of the earth, and single-handed slain alike the wariest 
and the grimmest of the creatures of the waste. 


35 
AFRICAN NATURE NOTES AND REMINISCENCES? 


R. SELOUS is the last of the big-game hunters of 
M South Africa ; the last of the mighty hunters whose ex- 
periences lay in the greatest hunting-ground which this 
world has seen since civilized man has appeared therein. There 
are still many happy hunting-grounds to be found by adven- 
ture-loving wilderness wanderers of sufficient hardihood and 
prowess, and in Central Africa the hunting-grounds are of a 
character to satisfy the most exacting hunter of to-day. Never- 
theless, they none of them quite equal South Africa as it once 
was, whether as regards the extraordinary multitude of big- 
game animals, the extraordinary variety of the species, or the 
bold attraction of the conditions under which the hunting was 
carried on. 

Mr. Selous is much more than a mere big-game hunter, how- 
ever; he is by instinct a keen field-naturalist, an observer with 
a power of seeing, and of remembering what he has seen; and 
finally he is a writer who possesses to a very marked and un- 
usual degree the power vividly and accurately to put on paper 
his observations. Such a combination of qualities is rare in- 
deed, and the lack of any one of them effectually prevents 
any man from doing work as valuable as Mr. Selous has done. 
No ordinary naturalist fills the place at all. Big game exists 
only in the remote wilderness. Throughout historic time 
it has receded steadily before the advance of civilized man, 
and now the retrogression—or, to be more accurate, the ex- 

1Preface to “African Nature Notes and Reminiscences,” by Frederick 
Courteney Selous. Dated, The White House, May 23, 1907. For a sketch 
of the author by Mr. Roosevelt the reader is referred to “Men of Action” 
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termination—is going on with appalling rapidity. The or- 
dinary naturalist, if he goes into the haunts of big game, is 
apt to find numerous small animals of interest, and he nat- 
urally devotes an altogether disproportionate share of his time 
to these. Yet such time is almost wasted; for the little an- 
imals, and especially the insects and small birds, remain in the 
land long after the big game has vanished, and can then be 
studied at leisure by hosts of observers. The observation of 
the great beasts of the marsh and the mountain, the desert and 
the forest, must be made by those hardy adventurers, who, 
unless explorers by profession, are almost certainly men to 
whom the chase itself is a dominant attraction. But the great 
majority of these hunters have no power whatever of seeing 
accurately. There is no fonder delusion than the belief that 
the average old hunter knows all about the animals of the 
wilderness. The Bushman may; but, as Mr. Selous has shown, 
neither the average English, Boer, nor Kaffr hunter in South 
Africa does; and neither does the white or Indian hunter in 
North America.. Any one who doubts this can be referred to 
what Mr. Selous has elsewhere said concerning the rhinoceroses 
of South Africa and the astounding misinformation about 
them which the average South African hunter of every type 
believed and perpetuated; and in my own experience I have 
found that most white and Indian hunters in the Rocky Moun- 
tains are just as little to be trusted when, for instance, they 
speak of the grizzly bear and the cougar—two animals which 
always tend to excite their imaginations. Finally, the few 
accurate observers among the men who have seen much of big 
game are apt wholly to lack the power of expression, and 
this means that their knowledge can benefit no one. The love 
of nature, the love of outdoor life, is growing in our race, 
and it is well that it should grow. Therefore we should prize 
exceedingly all contributions of worth to the life histories of 
the great, splendid, terrible beasts whose lives add an immense 
majesty to the far-off wilds, and who inevitably pass away 
before the onrush of the greedy, energetic, forceful men, usually 
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both unscrupulous and short-sighted, who make up the van- 
guard of civilization. 

Mr. Selous has hunted in many parts of the world, but his 
most noteworthy experiences were in Africa, south of the 
Zambezi, when the dry uplands, and the valleys of the dwin- 
dling rivers, and the thick coast jungle belt, still held a fauna 
as vast and varied as that of the Pleistocene. Mighty hunters, 
Dutch and English, roamed hither and thither across the land 
on foot and on horseback, alone, or guiding the huge white- 
topped ox-wagons; several among their number wrote with 
power and charm of their adventures; and at the very last the 
man arose who could tell us more of value than any of his 
predecessors. 

Mr. Selous by his observations illustrates the great desira- 
bility of having the views of the closet naturalist tested by com- 
petent field observers. In a previous volume he has effectively 
answered those amiable closet theorists who once advanced the 
Rousseau-like belief that in the state of nature hunted creatures 
suffered but little from either pain or terror ; the truth being that 
in the easy conditions of civilized life, we hardly even conceive 
of pain and horror as they were in times primeval; while it 
is only in nightmares that we now realize the maddened, hideous 
terror which our remote ancestors so often underwent, and 
which is a common incident in the lives of all harmless wild 
creatures. In the first two chapters of the present volume, Mr. 
Selous’s remarks on the fallacy of much of the theory of pro- 
tective coloration are excellent. The whole subject is one 
fraught with difficulty and deserving of far more careful study 
than has ever yet been given it. That the general pattern of 
coloration, so to speak, of birds and mammals of the snowy 
North as compared to the South, of a dry desert as compared 
to a wet forest region, is due to the effect of the environment, 
I have no question; and Mr. Selous’s observations and ar- 
guments show that the protective theory has been ridicu- 
lously overworked in trying to account for coloration like that 
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of the zebra and giraffe, for instance; but there is much that 
as yet it is difficult to explain. 

The most conspicuous colors of nature, for instance, are, 
under ordinary circumstances, black and white. Yet we con- 
tinually find black, and sometimes white, animals thriving as 
well as their more dull-colored compeers under conditions that 
certainly seem as if they ought to favor the latter. The white 
goat of the Rocky Mountains may be helped by its coloration 
in winter, but in summer its white coat advertises its presence 
to every man or beast within range of vision, and this at the 
very time when the little white kids are most in need of protec- 
tion. Eagles are formidable foes of these little kids, and un- 
doubtedly their white color is a disadvantage to them in the 
struggle for existence, when they are compared with the dull- 
colored lambs of the mountain-sheep of the same general hab- 
itat. The sheep tend to become mainly or entirely white at the 
northern portion of their range—thereby becoming exceedingly 
conspicuous in summer—but change to grays and browns from 
the semiarctic regions southward. The goats, however, remain 
white everywhere. 

Again, birds and mammals of the far North tend to be 
white, but one of the typical far Northern birds is the jet- 
black raven. It is hard to believe that the color of the snowy 
owl assists it in getting its prey, or that its color hampers the 
raven. The Northern weasels and Northern hares of America 
both turn white in winter. Through most of their range the 
various species of these weasels and hares exist side by side 
with the close kinsmen of the weasel, the mink and the sable, 
and at the southern boundary of their range side by side with 
the small gray rabbits; none of which change their color any 
more than the lynx and fox do, and yet in the struggle for 
life seem to be put to no disadvantage thereby. The arctic 
hare changes color as does the ptarmigan. The ordinary snow- 
shoe rabbits and jack-rabbits of the woods and plains south 
of the arctic hare region also change their color; but the grouse 
which inhabit the same woods or open plains, such as the 
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ruffed, the sharp-tailed, and the spruce, unlike their Northern 
kinsman, the ptarmigan, undergo no seasonal change. Around 
my ranch on the Little Missouri, the jack-rabbits all turned 
white in winter; the little cottontail rabbits did not; yet as far 
as I could see both species were equally at home and fared 
equally well. 

When a boy, shooting on the edges of the desert in Egypt, 
I was impressed with the fact that the sand-grouse, rosy bull- 
finches, sand-larks, and sand-chats all in the coloration of their 
upper parts harmonized strikingly with the surroundings, while 
the bold black-and-white chats were peculiarly noticeable, and 
yet as far as | could see held their own as well in the struggle 
for existence. But as regards the first-named birds it seemed 
to me at the time that their coloration was probably protective, 
for in the breeding-season the males of some of them showed 
striking colors, but always underneath, where they would not 
attract the attention of foes. 

Mr. Selous also shows that the “signal” or “mutual recog- 
nition” theory of coloration has been at the least carried to 
an extreme by closet naturalists. The prongbuck of North 
America has the power of erecting the glistening white hairs 
on its rump until it looks like a chrysanthemum ; but there seems 
scarcely any need of this as a signal; for prongbucks live out 
on the bare plains, never seek to avoid observation, are very 
conspicuous beasts, and have eyes like telescopes, so that one 
of them can easily see another a mile or two off. According 
to my experience—but of course the experience of any one man 
is of limited value, and affords little ground for generalization 
—the “chrysanthemum” is shown when the beast is much 
aroused by curiosity or excitement. 

Mr. Selous’s chapters on the lion possess a peculiar inter- 
est, for they represent without any exception the best study 
we have of the great, tawny, maned cat. No one observer can 
possibly cover the entire ground in a case such as this, for in- 
dividual animals differ markedly from one another in many es- 
sential traits, and all the animals of one species in one locality 
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sometimes differ markedly from all the animals of the same 
species in another locality (as I have myself found, in some 
extraordinary particulars, in the case of the grizzly bear). 
Therefore, especially with a beast like the lion, one of the 
most interesting of all beasts, it is necessary for the naturalist 
to have at hand the observations of many different men; but 
no other single observer has left a record of the lion of such 
value to the naturalist as Mr. Selous. 

One of the most interesting of Mr. Selous’s chapters is that 
containing his notes on wild dogs, on hunting-hounds, and on 
cheetahs. Especially noteworthy are his experiences in ac- 
tually running down and overtaking by sheer speed of horse 
and hound both the wild dog and the cheetah. These expe- 
riences are literally inexplicable with our present knowledge; 
and therefore it is all the more valuable to have them recorded. 
Mr. Selous’s own account of the speed of wild dogs and the 
statements of many competent observers about cheetahs—as, 
for instance, of that mighty hunter, Sir Samuel Baker—make 
it clear that under ordinary circumstances both wild dogs and 
cheetahs, when running after their game, go at a speed far 
surpassing that of a horse. Yet in these instances given by 
Mr. Selous, he and his companions with their camp dogs once 
fairly ran down a pack of wild dogs; and twice he fairly ran 
down full-grown cheetahs. In the last case it is possible that 
the hunted cheetah, not at first realizing his danger, did not 
put forth his full speed at the beginning, and, not being a 
long-winded animal, was exhausted and unable to spurt when 
he really discovered his peril. But with the hunting-dogs it 
is hard to imagine any explanation unless they were gorged 
with food. In coursing wolves with greyhounds, I have no- 
ticed that the dogs will speedily run into even an old dog- 
wolf, if he is found lying by a carcass on which he has feasted, 
under conditions which would almost certainly have insured 
his escape if he had been in good running trim. I once saw 
a cougar, an old male, jump from a ledge of rock surrounded 
by hounds and come downhill for several hundred yards 
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through the snow. The hounds started almost on even terms 
with him, but he drew away from them at once, and when 
he reached the bottom of the hill, was a good distance ahead; 
but by this time he had shot his bolt, and after going uphill 
for a very few yards he climbed into a low evergreen-tree, 
which I reached almost as soon as the hounds. His lungs were 
then working like bellows, and it was obvious he could have 
gone no distance farther. 

The book of nature has many difficult passages, and some 
of them seem mutually contradictory. It is a good thing to 
have capable observers who can record faithfully what they 
find therein, and who are not in the least afraid of putting 
down two observations which are in seeming conflict. Allied 
species often differ so radically in their habits that, with our 
present knowledge, not even a guess can be made as to the 
reason for the difference; this makes it all the more necessary 
that there should be a multitude of trustworthy observations. 
Mr. Selous points out, for instance, the extraordinary dif- 
ference in pugnacity between the fighting roan and sable an- 
telopes, on the one hand, and, on the other, the koodoo and 
the mild eland. There is quite as great difference between 
far more closely allied species, or even between individuals of 
one species in one place and those of the same species in 
another place. Sometimes the reasons for the difference are 
apparent; all carnivora in India, with its dense, feeble popu- 
lation, would at times naturally take to man-killing. In other 
cases, at least a guess may be hazarded. The wolf of America 
has never been dangerous to man, as his no larger or more 
formidable brother of Asia and Europe has been from time 
immemorial; yet the difference may be accounted for by the 
difference of environment. But it is hard to say why the 
cougar, which is just about the size of the great spotted cats, 
and which preys on practically the same animals, should not 
be dangerous to man, while they are singularly formidable 
fighters when at bay. The largest cougar I ever killed was 
eight feet long and weighed over two hundred pounds. Very 
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few African leopards or Indian panthers would surpass these 
measurements, and this particular animal had been preying 
not only on deer, but on horses and cattle; yet I killed him 
with no danger to myself, under circumstances which would 
probably have insured a charge from one of the big spotted 
cats of Africa or Asia, or, for the matter of that, from a South 
American jaguar. And, by the way, in reading of the ravages 
committed by leopards among the hounds of the sport-loving 
planters of Ceylon, it has always seemed to me strange that 
these planters did not turn the tables on the aggressors by train- 
ing packs especially to hunt them. Such a pack as that with 
which I have hunted the cougar and the black bear in the Rocky 
Mountains would, I am sure, give a good account of any 
leopard or panther that ever lived. All that would be needed 
would be a good pack of trained hounds and six or eight 
first-class fighting dogs in order, as I thoroughly believe, com- 
pletely to clear out the leopard from any given locality. 

Mr. Selous’s notes on the Cape buffalo and tsetse fly are 
extremely interesting. But indeed this is true of all that he 
has written, both of the great game beasts themselves and 
of his adventures in hunting them. His book is a genuine 
contribution alike to hunting lore and to natural history. It 
should be welcomed by every lover of the chase and by every 
man who cares for the wild, free life of the wilderness. It 
should be no less welcome to all who are interested in the 
life histories of the most formidable and interesting of the 
beasts that dwell in our world to-day. 
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HUNTING THE ELEPHANT IN AFRICA? 


| te three-quarters of a century there have been capital 
books written on big-game hunting in Africa—one of 
the best being the earliest, that by Captain Cornwallis 
Harris. Of course the only type of big-game hunter who can 
write a book really worth reading is the hunter who is also 
at least to a certain extent an out-of-doors naturalist. In 
addition, he should thoroughly enjoy the strange desolate 
scenery of the African wilderness, and have a sympathetic 
understanding of the wild men who accompany him on most 
of his hunts. More and more of late years the best type of 
big-game hunter has tended to lay stress on the natural his- 
tory and ethnology of the regions into which he has pene- 
trated, and to make his book less and less a catalogue of mere 
slaughter. 

Captain Stigand is one of the most noted of recent African 
big-game hunters and explorers, and he is also a field-naturalist 
of unusual powers. His studies of the tracks of animals have 
been almost unique. The only studies approaching them are 
those about the tracks of the game of Continental Europe, in 
the German hunting-books of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. He has the keenest appreciation of the vivid and 
extraordinary beauty of the teeming African wild life, and has 
made close first-hand observations of the life histories of very 
many species of big game. In the past there have been many 
big-game hunters who wrote overmuch of their own exploits, 
so that it becomes wearisome to read the endless lists of the 
animals that they kifed. With Captain Stigand our quarrel 
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is the direct reverse. He tells too little of his own achieve- 
ments. He has, as I can myself testify, the reputation among 
all first-class African hunters of being himself one of the 
foremost. He is equally fond of venturing into unknown re- 
gions and of the chase of dangerous game, and is an adept 
in the especially difficult art of wood and bush tracking and 
stalking. Three times he has been nearly killed by his quarry: 
once by a rhinoceros, once by a lion, and once by an elephant. 
It is unfortunate that he will not give us more minute and 
extended accounts of his own personal adventures—one of the 
excellent features of the books of that other great African 
hunter, Selous, is that he does give such extended accounts 
of his personal experiences. But it is as difficult to get Captain 
Stigand to tell what he has himself done as it was to get General 
Grant to talk about his battles. After this manuscript was in 
my hands, Captain Stigand was nearly killed by an elephant. 
It was in the Lado, and he was taken down to Khartoum; 
but his letters to his friends at home touched so lightly on 
the subject that they had to obtain all real information from 
outside sources. 

However, Captain Stigand more than makes up for this reti- 
cence about himself by the keenness and wide range of his 
observations about the life histories of the big game, and 
by his sympathetic and understanding appreciation of his native 
allies and companions. Modern biologists have grown to real- 
ize the prime scientific value of such first-hand field observa- 
tions. There are but a limited number of men who combine 
the opportunity and the power to make these observations about 
big game. In this limited number Captain Stigand stands 
high. 

Like Mr. Selous, Captain Stigand has made much field 
study of the subject of protective coloration as applied to 
big game. Scientific men are no more immune from hysteria 
and suggestion than other mortals, and every now and then 
there arises among them some fad which for quite a time 
carries even sane men off their feet. This has been the case 
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with the latter-day development of the theories of protective 
coloration and of warning and recognition marks—but espe- 
cially the first. Because some animals are undoubtedly protec- 
tively colored and take advantage of their coloration and are 
served by it, a number of naturalists have carried the theory to 
fantastic extremes. They have applied it where it does not 
exist at all, and have endeavored to extend it to a degree that 
has tended to make the whole theory ridiculous. Most good 
observers are now agreed that in the higher vertebrates, that 
is, in mammals and birds, the coloration of probably the ma- 
jority of the species has little or nothing to do with any pro- 
tective or concealing quality. There are some hundreds of 
species which we can say with certainty are protectively col- 
ored ; there are a great number which we can say with certainty 
are not protectively colored. As regards others we are still 
in doubt. There have not been sufficiently extensive observa- 
tions made of wild animals under natural conditions to enable 
us to speak with certainty as to just the part played by pro- 
tective coloration among large numbers of the smaller mammals 
and birds. We are, however, able to speak with certainty as 
regards most big birds and especially most big mammals. 

Captain Stigand has shown that as regards most of the big 
game of Africa protective coloration plays not even the smallest 
part in concealing them from their foes. This is especially true 
of the animals of the plains, the giraffe, zebra, hartbeest, oryx, 
eland, roan and sable antelope, wildebeest, topi, gazelle, and the 
like. As to these animals, we have a sufficient number of first- 
hand observations to warrant us in saying that the extreme 
theories of Professor Poulton and the Messrs. Thayer have no 
basis whatever in fact. It is much to be regretted that there 
are not more scientific writers with the clear scientific judg- 
ment displayed by Messrs. DeWar and Finn in their “Making 
of Species.” 

The big-game animals of the plains do not seek to elude 
observation and are not helped by their color in the struggle 
for life. It is astounding that some of the closet theorists 
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who have written on this matter should have failed to under- 
stand what the conditions actually are. For example, it has 
been seriously asserted that zebras, oryx, and the various plains 
antelope are protected by their colors at their drinking-places. 
No such statement would ever have been made by any man 
who had ever seen these animals approach a drinking-place. 
They make no attempt whatever to hide, and if they pay at- 
tention to cover at all, it is merely to avoid it, because it may 
hold their great enemy, the lion. They often come in great 
herds to drink. They are in motion, of course—otherwise 
they could not get down to drink—and anything in motion 
at once catches the eye of any beast-hunter. They move 
forward, now at a walk, now at a trot; halt, wheel, and run 
backward; and often do not come down to drink until there 
have been half a dozen such false alarms. Occasionally, espe- 
cially if they suspect the presence of a foe, they make their 
final rush at furious speed, gulp the water hastily down, and 
rush off again. The coloring of the different species is in- 
finitely varied, and this although they are living under precisely 
similar conditions. It is varied in some species even between 
the male and female, who live in the same herd. Yet those 
species like eland and roan antelope, whose general tint does 
often shade into the landscape, make no more effort to hide 
than such animals as the sable and the wildebeest, whose colora- 
tion is advertising in the highest degree. There is no reason 
to suppose that the species of one type are helped or the species 
of the other type harmed by their coloration. The coloration 
of the zebra, giraffe, and of many of the antelopes so far as 
it has any effect is of a revealing or advertising quality. Of 
course there are circumstances under which any type of colora- 
tion, no matter of what conceivable kind, is concealing; but 
with most of the African big game the coloration must reveal 
them much more often than it conceals them; nevertheless, 
the circumstances of their lives are such that neither the re- 
vealing nor the concealing quality of the different coleration 
patterns has any effect upon the life of the species. 
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Mr. Wallace? does not go to the extremes of the ultra- 
concealing coloration men. But in a recent volume he has 
strained the recognition-mark theory to an impossible point 
by claiming that the horns of certain African antelopes are 
useful as such recognition marks. He gives several pictures of 
these antelopes. In most of the species thus pictured, only 
the adult males have the horns which he describes, and it can 
hardly be seriously contended that there has been a develop- 
ment of “recognition” marks to the exclusion of all of the ani- 
mals of one sex and of half of the animals of another, including 
all the young. Among the species Mr. Wallace enumerates as 
having horns which serve as recognition marks are hartbeests. 
Now the hartbeests have relatively small and inconspicuous 
horns, whereas their bodily shape is unmistakable. They live 
under conditions which make it certain that they must see 
one another in the immense majority of cases at distances such 
that their shape would identify them and their horns would 
not, and in the remaining cases they would be so near that they 
could not fail to identify one another even if they were 
absolutely hornless. 

When leaders of scientific thought develop theories of this 
kind it is natural that many good observers should be uncon- 
sciously influenced by the opinions of those to whom they had 
been trained to look up as authorities. In consequence, even 
good outdoors men have committed themselves to statements on 
this subject which will not stand investigation. It is one of 
the merits of Captain Stigand that he is among the observers 
who have set forth the facts so clearly as regards big game 
that there is now no excuse for further mistakes or misstate- 
ments in the matter. 

In short, Captain Stigand has written a book which ought 
to appeal to every believer in vigor and hardihood, to every 
lover of wilderness adventure, and to every man who values 
at their proper worth the observations of an excellent field- 
naturalist. 

* Alfred Russel Wallace. 
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A HUNTER-NATURALIST IN EUROPE AND AFRICA* 


S any literature develops, there necessarily comes the 
A differentiation and specialization which mark develop- 
ment. Just as poetry, religion, and history were origi- 

nally all one so far as literature was concerned, so the com- 
paratively late literary development which treats of wild nature 
has tended of recent years to specialize along a score of dif- 
ferent lines. The hunting book proper goes back at least to 
Xenophon, and was continued from classic times through the 
Middle Ages—witness Gaston de Foix and the Duke of York— 
receiving its greatest development within the last century. 
Scientific zoology started, in very rudimentary shape, with 
Aristotle and Pliny; unfortunately, these great men were suc- 
ceeded for between fifteen hundred and two thousand years 
by pupils with that utterly worthless type of mind which 
makes the owner content only to copy the teacher in servile 
fashion instead of extending and developing the teacher’s 
work. It has only been within the last two or three centuries 
that we have gradually developed great faunal naturalists. The 
nature book proper, which treats with power and charm of out- 
door life and of the smaller wild things, from the standpoint, 
not of the mere hunter or mere zoologist, but of the man of 
letters and learning who is in love with nature, may be said 
to have begun with Gilbert White, a century and a quarter 
ago, and it has received its highest expression in John Bur- 
roughs—I sympathize too much with Lowell’s view of Thoreau 
to put the latter in the direct line of descent between the two. 
Specialization is a good thing, but it may readily be carried 
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too far; and after it has reached a certain point it is well 
to try to develop again, and on a larger scale, the man who 
has a special side, but who possesses broader instincts also, and 
who is able to combine the peculiar aptitudes of the specialist 
with the larger power that belongs to the man with a broad 
grasp of the general subject. Half a century or so ago it 
looked as if we would develop hunters who knew nothing 
whatever of anything except hunting, zoologists who knew life 
only from museum specimens, and outdoor lovers of nature 
who were not competent to make additions to scientific truth, 
nor yet to deal with and describe nature in its wilder and more 
imposing forms, animate and inanimate. Nowadays, however, 
we are tending to develop much higher types of all of these; 
and also a type which includes them all. The man who is to 
do the best work as a zoologist must be an out-of-doors man 
of the fields as well as a man of the laboratory, book-shelf, and 
microscope. The big-game hunter cannot possibly be of much 
use from a serious standpoint unless he is a keen naturalist. 
The outdoor man who writes, the nature writer proper, should 
not only be a keen observer and a man of genuine literary ca- 
pacity, absolutely trustworthy and able to tell with interest 
and charm what he has seen, but ought also to have the power 
to utilize, and to add to, what science can teach; and he 
ought to be able not only to describe what goes on in our 
gardens, fields, and woods, but also to tell of the great epic 
tragedy of life which is unfolded in the stark wilderness. 
Finally, while each man will still tend to put most emphasis 
on his work in some one of these three special lines, the really 
great writer and observer ought to combine something of all 
of them; and the writer on big game, in particular, falls far 
short of the proper standard unless he is also a good field- 
naturalist and lover of nature, who has the power to see what 
is of most interest and then to put before our eyes in vivid 
shape what he has himself thus seen. 

Mr. Abel Chapman’s books are good from every standpoint 
I have mentioned. He is a sportsman who knows how to 
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observe and how to tell what he sees; he is a big-game hunter 
of renown; and on every hunt he watches with keen interest 
all the small life of the wilderness. He can both write and 
draw. There is not one of his books, whether dealing with 
the land or water fowl of Northumberland, with wild Norway 
and wilder Spain, or with the giant fauna of equatorial Africa, 
which a man who cares for outdoor natural history, or for 
small-game shooting, or for big-game hunting, can afford to 
be without. The volumes on Spain by Messrs. Chapman and 
Buck have an especial charm because the authors penetrated 
into out-of-way corners of one of the oldest and least-known 
portions of Europe, a land that in its past and present, in its 
greatness and in its weakness, offers one of the most puzzling 
of all possible problems to the student. In Spain they did 
original zoological work of high value. They gave us our first 
adequate knowledge of the Spanish ibex; and they point out 
that this beast of the high peaks sometimes dwells in thick 
scrub on low mountains—just as I have found white goats 
on certain ranges living all the year round on mountains tim- 
bered to their tops. They first revealed the truth about the 
nesting habits of the flamingo. Their account of the big bus- 
tard is of extreme interest. In the haunts of the flamingo, the 
wide, marshy marismas, they found wild—or rather feral— 
camels; and it is an extraordinary thing that these camels 
should have become marsh beasts. The observations on the 
birds of prey and water-fowl are of especial value. 

Not since Lloyd has as good a book appeared about the 
Scandinavian Peninsula as Chapman's “Wild Norway,” and 
Lloyd was by no means as competent to tell us about the smaller 
forms of life, which are of such interest to the naturalist. The 
Northumberland book, excellent from every standpoint, shows 
how much room there is for the best kind of work of this 
nature near home. Mr. Chapman’s books on Spain derive part 
of their interest from the fact that he went where practically 
no one else had gone. But he wrote about Northumberland 
simply as Jefferies could and did write about Devon, and Col- 
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quhoun and St. John about the Highlands of Scotland. There 
is ample room for just such a book about Alaska, for instance 
—which, by the way, Mr. Sheldon could write if he would; 
there is real need for such a book on American big game, and 
on the smaller wild creatures to be found in the haunts of 
American big game; a book for which Mr. Shiras has such 
ample material in photographs and notes as would enable him 
to make a literally priceless contribution to our nature writings, 
if he would only take the time and trouble to do what I really 
think is his plain duty. Maine, Pennsylvania, Texas, Arizona, 
Washington—there is hardly a State about which it would not 
be possible to produce a book as interesting as that of Mr. 
Chapman about Northumberland, if only there were produced 
in each case the man combining, as Mr. Chapman combines, 
the abilities of sportsman, naturalist, and writer. 

Mr. Chapman’s “On Safari”—a capital titl—must be num- 
bered among the best books that have been written about A fri- 
can big game, and this although Mr. Chapman has not had 
one-tenth or one-hundredth part of the experience that many 
of the great African hunters have had. A few of these great 
African hunters—Gordon Cumming, Cornwallis Harris, Sam- 
uel Baker, Stigand, Arthur Neuman, and, above all others, 
Selous—have given us much that we wish to know concerning 
the huge or beautiful or formidable creatures of the plains, 
the forests, and the mountains. But the average big-game 
hunter writes a book about as interesting as a Baedeker, and 
nothing like as useful. I doubt if there is a less attractive type 
of literary output than an annotated game-bag, or record of 
slaughter, from which we are able to gather nothing of value 
as to the lives of the animals themselves, and very little even 
from the dreary account of the author’s murderous prowess. 
Some of the books by the best men err in exasperating fashion 
owing to a morbid kind of modesty which makes the writer 
too self-conscious to tell frankly and fully what he himself 
has done. This is sometimes spoken of as a good trait, but it 
is not a good trait. It is not as repellent as conceit or vul- 
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garity, separate or combined, or as that painful trait, the desire 
to be “funny”; but it is a very bad trait, nevertheless. If 
a hunter thinks he ought not to tell what he himself has done, 
then he had much better not write a book at all. There is 
scant use in his joining the inarticulate mob which Carlyle 
praised with such verbose insincerity and unveracity. If the 
hunter does write, and is a keen observer, he should remember 
that, if he is worth listening to at all, his listeners will be 
particularly interested in hearing of any noteworthy experi- 
ence that has happened to him personally. Having just re- 
read Captain Stigand’s otherwise admirable book, I am writing 
with a keen sense of personal injury, because, while from al- 
lusions in the book I gather that Captain Stigand was once 
tossed by a rhinoceros and once mauled by a lion, I am wholly 
unable to get any full and satisfactory information as to these 
thrilling incidents, and accordingly I feel just as I would feel 
if the last chapters had been omitted from “Guy Mannering,” 
and Meg Merrilies barely mentioned. I wish a good hunting 
book to be as interesting as a good novel! I have read Patter- 
son’s ““Man-eaters of Tsavo” again and again, just because the 
lions were man-eaters, and because Patterson killed them, and 
because (with evident accuracy and truthfulness) he gives all 
the details of his failures and of his ultimate success. I read 
the book, among other reasons, because it is interesting—just 
as “Nicholas Nickleby,” and “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” and Macaulay’s “Essays,” and Parkman’s “Mont- 
calm and Wolfe” are interesting. Of course a hunting book 
must be absolutely true, just as much so as a history; the 
quality of interest cannot supply the lack of accuracy; but 
unless the book has interest it is a poor book. 

Mr. Chapman in “On Safari’ puts before our eyes a vivid 
picture of the great game of East Africa, such as hardly any 
other writer, except the German Schilling, paints for us; and 
when we follow his hunts we do it with thorough sympathy 
and understanding, because, without useless detail, he yet tells 
us everything essential that happened, so that we can see it 
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all with our eyes. We know just how the rhinoceros looked 
and how he acted; we see the hartbeest overcome by pride 
in his position as he leads the files of wildebeest down to 
the water ; we know how the hunter himself feels on the march, 
in his different camps, and when he is breakfasting at dawn 
while his tent is being struck. Moreover, with pen and pencil 
Mr. Chapman brings before us pictures of many of the strik- 
ing birds which are a delight to the eyes of the African hunter 
who loves nature. Mr. Chapman is a thorough sportsman. 
He is free from that besetting desire to make record bags } 
which is, to my mind, one of the most curious and unpleasant, 
and indeed unhealthy, developments of the otherwise excellent 
English sportsmanship; and what he preaches about the preser- 
vation of game and wild things could be preached with even 
more advantage in our own country than in his. 

There are two or three specific points made by Mr. Chapman 
which are directly applicable to our needs over here. He speaks 
with proper condemnation, not only of what we would call 
the “game hog,” but of the mere collector, the man who is not 
a naturalist at all, and who collects rare species as a professional 
stamp-collector would collect stamps, for sale, heedless of the 
fact that he may be doing irreparable harm. Game heads and 
antlers which represent merely the owner’s money make that 
owner look absurd; trophies, save in rare cases when they 
are gifts, should be proofs of the owner’s prowess. Here in 
America a dozen birds have vanished or their numbers have 
been so thinned out that they are on the point of vanishing. 
The passenger-pigeon, paroquet, whooping crane, Eastern 
prairie-hen, trumpeter-swan, Labrador duck, and ivory-billed 
woodpecker are among them; and the butchery of terns and 
herons for “fun,” or for woman’s head-gear, has been atrocious 
—I can use no other word. It would, of course, be as great 
an absurdity to stop all killing of game-birds as to stop all 
killing of barnyard fowl; but it is no less an absurdity to kill 


+But when among Spanish wild fowl Mr. Chapman could have afforded 
to be more moderate.—T. R. 
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beyond the point where they can reproduce themselves. Birds 
that are useless for the table and not harmful to the farm 
should always be preserved; and the more beautiful they are, 
the more carefully they should be preserved. They look a great 
deal better in the swamps and on the beaches and among the 
trees than they do on hats. There are certain species in cer- 
tain localities which it is still necessary to collect; but no 
really rare bird ought to be shot save in altogether exceptional 
circumstances and for public museums, and the common birds 
(which of course should also be placed in public museums) 
are entirely out of place in private collections; and this applies 
as much to their eggs and nests as to their skins. The proper 
way to study these birds is to study them as Mabel Osgood 
Wright studies them; and we should all endeavor to preserve 
them in our own gardens and fields and woods, just as she has 
succeeded in preserving them. 

Again, I cordially agree with what Mr. Chapman says about 
photography. He fully appreciates its great importance in the 
study of nature. The photographs of big game by Schilling, 
Dugmore, Kearton, Delamere; the photographs of wild birds 
by Kearton, Job, Findley, Frank T. Chapman, and many others, 
represent an immense addition to our knowledge. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that photographs can ever supply the 
place of good letterpress or of good pictures—pictures like 
those in Millais’s “Breath from the Veldt.” It is only under 
exceptional circumstances that photographs can be treated as 
in themselves an end; normally they are only a means to an 
end. As Mr. Chapman says, pictures of out-of-door life must 
be both accurate and artistic—qualities which were formerly 
held to be mutually exclusive. 

Mr. Chapman appeals to those of us who are not past masters 
in all branches of the difficult art of the wilderness hunter, 
because he takes pride in just the same modest feats in which 
we also take pride. For instance, Captain Stigand, who is 
a very exceptionally skilful hunter and hardy wilderness wan- 
derer, expresses the utmost contempt for people who take any 
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pride in killing game on the open plains; whereas to men of 
humbler powers it is comforting to their self-respect to find 
that that good hunter and fine naturalist ex-Governor Jackson, 
of British East Africa, devotes much space to the description 
and praise of precisely this open-plains shooting. 

Finally, Mr. Chapman’s observations on natural history 
should be held up as an example to those writers who make ob- 
servations only with the deliberate purpose of twisting them 
into the support of some theory. Mr. Chapman applies the 
doctrine of concealing coloration much more widely than I 
do, and I differ with him as regards some of the examples he 
gives in this matter, just as I differ with him as to certain 
of his observations on African big game—as, for instance, his 
belief that African game rarely lies down when resting, and 
his belief in the excessively dangerous character of the rhinoce- 
ros. But honest differences of opinion, honest differences in 
seeing and interpreting facts, are helps and not hindrances to 
getting at the truth. 

Such differences of opinions, and conflicts in recorded facts, 
there must be, and it is right that there should be. What is 
essential is that they should be based on a desire actually to see 
facts and truthfully to record them. A thousand fantastic 
laboratory experiments about concealing coloration are not 
worth a single observation based on intelligent experience in 
the field, truthfully recorded and interpreted. The following 
remark by Mr. Chapman, in connection with shooting the great 
bustard, applies universally among the hunted as well as the 
hunters: ‘“Immobility is tenfold more important than color. 
A pure white object that is quiescent is overlooked, where a 
clod of turf that moves attracts instant attention.” So, in 
speaking of grouse and wild fowl, he acutely distinguishes be- 
tween the period when they have dull-colored plumage patterns 
and seek and profit by concealment, and the period when they 
are in their full vigor, have advertising coloration patterns, 
and make no effort to hide. (Icondense.) “During the second 
half of October a marked change will be observed in the habits 
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of the moorland game and wild fowl. The grouse sit boldly 
conspicuous on the open ground. The mallard drakes, having 
acquired their glossy green heads and chestnut breasts, show up 
boldly on the open waters instead of skulking in reeds or 
sedge. All the strong wild birds, in fact, having attained 
their full feather and beauty, now assume the full measure 
of confidence—not to say defiance—that marks their winter 
habit. They no longer seek a delusive security in conceal- 
ment. Early in the season such tactics were intelligible enough 
with immature poults, or with ragged old birds still in full 
molt. But with increasing strength their former devices are 
cast aside; they now sit bare and conspicuous on hillside, 
knowe, or lough, confident in their own keen instincts and 
powers of wing and eye to keep themselves beyond the reach 
of danger.” All of which is commended to the prayerful 
consideration of the well-meaning but slightly absurd faddists 
who believe that the male mallards and wood-ducks when in 
full winter or spring plumage are “concealingly colored.” 
Many wading birds are concealingly colored at certain seasons, 
and at other seasons have a highly advertising coloration—the 
male often assuming such a coloration at the very time that 
it is most dangerous for him. 

There is no more fascinating study than that of bird migra- 
tion; and Mr. Chapman touches on the subject again and 
again, and he brings up one of the most difficult puzzles con- 
nected with the subject when he describes how, in many species 
of water-birds, the young come down from their arctic birth- 
places in advance of their parents, and yet, although unguided, 
and never having been near the places before, appear in the 
exact haunts that their forebears have frequented for countless 
generations. 


38 
THREE CAPITAL BOOKS OF THE WILDERNESS? 


AJOR STEVENSON-HAMILTON, the warden of 
the Transvaal Government Game Reserves, has writ- 
ten an entirely new type of book. It is the first time 

that full advantage has been taken of his opportunities by 
any competent observer and writer whose good fortune has 
put him in charge of one of the great sanctuaries for the 
wilder forms of life that have been created in both the eastern 
and the western hemispheres of recent years. There have been 
plenty of good books about African game, some by professional 
naturalists, some by men whose interests were primarily those 
of the hunter; and it is a mistake to suppose that there is not 
room for other good books of this type. But Major Stevenson- 
Hamilton’s book is far more than any ordinary hunting book 
can be. He deals with African travel; he deals with hunting; 
but the great value of his book consists in the notes on the life 
histories of the big game, as well as of the crocodiles, poisonous 
snakes, and some of the birds and insects, which give its pe- 
culiar character to the South African fauna. I know of no 
other book which contains as much and as valuable information 
on outdoor African natural history of an interesting kind. 
There are of course books by great hunters in which more 
information will be found upon some particular species of 
big game—lion, or elephant, or buffalo, or rhinoceros. But 
taking game in the aggregate, and other interesting animals as 
well, there is no other book I know which equals this. Take 
the account of the ratel or honey-badger, for instance, the 
most valiant and I am inclined to think the most interesting 
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beast in Africa. Major Stevenson-Hamilton’s work has been 
such as to enable him to make observations and investigations 
in a way that the big-game hunter pure and simple cannot 
possibly do, and in consequence he has added some really ex- 
traordinary bits of information to our knowledge of the ratel. 
Its partnership with the honey-bird is one of the noteworthy 
facts of natural history. Both the bird and the mammal 
have a peculiar and marked individuality in their make-up 
and habits; the whole life history of each is well worth study- 
ing, but their partnership in marauding against the bees is 
the most extraordinary of all. Normally the ratel feeds on 
vegetable matter, insects, and the like, yet Major Stevenson- 
Hamilton gives what seem to be unquestionable incidents of its 
attacking and killing adult males of the largest and most for- 
midable antelopes. If attacked, it will fight to the death against 
any odds, and it is no easy work for even a lion or leopard 
to kill it. 

Major Stevenson-Hamilton’s position enabled him to note 
closely all kinds of incidents in the life of the great carnivora, 
the big cats, the hyenas, and those bush pirates the hunting- 
dogs. His running notes on natural history are enlivened by 
accounts of very interesting adventures—one or two of them 
in connection with lions were of a really extraordinary nature. 
Like every other competent observer—including the authors 
of both the other volumes here considered—he dwells on the 
extreme variability of character among the higher mammals. 
This is a factor always to be considered in speaking of dan- 
gerous game. There is a certain average difference in the 
danger of hunting lion, buffalo, elephant, and rhinoceros, but 
this average difference is less than the very wide differences 
among individuals of the same species. On the whole, lions 
charge more readily than any other species; yet some can 
hardly be bullied into making any kind of a fight. 

The account of the tame eland makes one regret more than 
ever that some government does not somewhere undertake 
the task of taming this splendid animal. The eland is prob- 
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ably by nature much fitter for domestic uses than are cattle. 
Unfortunately, as with the American bison, it lived in regions 
where the natives never reached the stage of themselves tam- 
ing species of wild animals. Accordingly in Africa, as in 
America, the tame animals that now flourish were taken over 
from races who had domesticated them through long ages, 
so that they had become entirely fitted for their work. At 
least two, and probably three, wild species of oxen proper 
were thus tamed, not to speak of the buffalo, the gaur or 
gayal, and the yak, in Asia, from which region doubtless 
the cattle-owners spread into Europe and Africa many thou- 
sands of years ago, just as within the last few hundred years 
they have spread into the Americas and Australia. The bison 
could unquestionably have been domesticated at least as easily 
as the other species of cattle were domesticated in the long- 
buried past, and the eland probably much more easily, and 
certainly very much more easily than the reindeer. In the 
case of the eland it is not too late now, although the work 
would probably have to be done by a government rather 
than by a private individual. 

Major Stevenson-Hamilton is not only a keen observer and 
good writer as well as a good hunter, but he is also admirably 
fitted to give advice on the whole subject of game reserves - 
and of preserving the wonderful fauna of the wilderness with- 
out interfering with the legitimate demands of the settlers in 
wild places. His book should be in the library of every 
hunter, of every naturalist, of every man who cares for the 
life of the wilderness. Moreover, it should be in the hands 
of every man who is awake to the need of preserving at least 
a fragment of that extraordinary wild life which vanishes 
before civilization. 

There are all kinds of problems connected with preserving 
wild creatures, by the way, and one of the most important of 
them, of a totally unexpected kind, has come to the front during 
the last decade in connection with the wapiti, the elk, of the 
Yellowstone Park. The Yellowstone Park was always a favor- 
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ite summer range of the elk. Under protection they have in- 
creased enormously in numbers. They summer within the 
park; although some of them winter within it, especially near 
its northern border, the majority tend to go out, especially to 
the south. All wild birds and animals of course possess a 
fecundity such that where natural checks are removed they 
increase in geometrical ratio. This is true of them just as 
it is true of tame animals; let any kind-hearted lover of ani- 
mals remove all checks on the increase of, say, the cats or 
rabbits on his place, and inside of a year he will find this 
truth illustrated by practical experiment. Almost any spe- 
cies, if freed from natural enemies, increases so fast as speedily 
to encroach on the possible limits of its food-supply, and then 
either disease or starvation must come in to offset the fe- 
cundity. In European game reserves the shooting tends to 
keep down any abnormal increase—although even in these 
game reserves overpreservation often results in stunting the 
development of the animal or exposing it to disease. In Amer- 
ica hitherto the success of the effort to preserve the different 
kinds of wild creatures has not been great enough to cause us 
any alarm as to their over-increase, with the single exception 
of the elk in the Yellowstone Park. But this is a very serious 
exception. Elk are hardy animals and prolific. It is probable 
that a herd under favorable conditions in its own habitat will 
double in numbers about every four years. There are now in 
the Yellowstone Park probably thirty thousand elk. A very 
few moments’ thought ought to show any one that under these 
circumstances, if nothing interfered to check the increase, elk 
would be as plentiful as cattle throughout the whole United 
States inside of half a century. But their possible range is 
of course strictly limited, and as there are no foes to kill them 
down, the necessary death-rate is kept up by nature in a far 
more cruel way—that is, by starvation in winter. The suf- 
fering and misery that this means is quite heartrending. Every 
winter the wapiti herds that go south of the Yellowstone Park 
lose thousands upon thousands of their numbers by the long- 
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drawn agony of slow starvation. The loss falls especially, of 
course, on the calves of the year, and the cows in calf—the 
very animals that under any proper system of hunting suffer 
least. From time to time well-meaning people propose that 
the difficulty shall be met by feeding the elk hay in winter 
or by increasing the size of the winter grounds. Of course 
there are circumstances under which feeding hay is not only 
proper but necessary, and it may be that there can properly 
be made a slight enlargement of the winter range of the elk. 
But as a permanent way of meeting the difficulty neither en- 
larging the range nor feeding with hay would be of the slight- 
est use. All that either method could accomplish would be to 
remove the difficulty for two or three years until the elk 
had time to multiply once more to the danger-point. What 
is needed is recognition of the simple fact that the elk will 
always multiply beyond their means of subsistence, and that 
if their numbers are not reduced in some other way they 
will be reduced by starvation and disease. It would be infi- 
nitely better for the elk, infinitely less cruel, if some method 
could be devised by which hunting them should be permitted 
right up to the point of killing each year on an average what 
would amount to the whole annual increase. The herd must 
be kept stationary, and it should be kept stationary in some 
way that will work the least possible cruelty to the animals 
and will be of most use to the people of the country, especially 
of the States in which the park is situated. Of course the 
regulation should be so strict and intelligent as to enable all 
killing to be stopped the moment it was found to be in any 
way excessive or detrimental. There should be no profit-hunt- 
ing—that is, no sale of the meat or trophies. 

Mr. Sheldon is an outdoor naturalist, a faunal naturalist, as 
well as a great hunter. His present volume is one of a series he 
is writing dealing with the animals of Alaska and the North- 
west, a series which when finished will give us more informa- 
tion on the natural history of the most interesting animals 
of the Northwest than any or indeed all other volumes con- 
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tain. Mr. Sheldon and Mr. White—whose book I shall next 
consider—are big-game hunters of the best type. They are 
not professionals, but in point of hardihood, of skill in their 
craft, of ability to fend for themselves, and of readiness to 
meet every emergency and every risk, it is not too much to 
say that they are fairly entitled to come in the line of descent 
straight down from the Boones and Crocketts, the Kit Car- 
sons and Bridgers, of the old days. Each of them by prefer- 
ence hunts entirely alone. Each is as competent to care for 
himself as any Indian. The book is admirably written by a 
man who loves the mountains, the great woods, and the stormy 
seacoasts, and who describes with power and charm what he 
has seen. He is the direct reverse of a game-butcher ; he cares 
nothing for a “big bag.” He kills only what must be killed. 
His book is of practical value to naturalists. 

Mr. Sheldon’s book is most interesting, as well. Its great- 
est value consists in the account of his hunting trip after the 
huge bear of Montague Island, a bear which Hart Merriam 
has made into a new species—‘“species’”’ nowadays having no 
such significance as in former times, it being a mere term of 
convenience. His observations of the habits of the big bear 
have a particular value. It is evident that nowadays these 
bears are not dangerous game in the sense that various A fri- 
can animals are to be considered dangerous game. The book 
is illustrated by exceedingly good and well-chosen photographs, 
and also by certain pictures of Carl Rungius’s, which make 
us realize vividly that even the best photograph in no shape 
or way replaces or comes anywhere near replacing a really 
good picture by an artist who is himself’ a first-class out-of- 
doors man. 

Stewart Edward White’s book deals with hunting-grounds 
as unlike those of northwestern America as can well be im- 
agined. He too has written a notable book, and has given a 
fresh proof, if one were necessary, that the fact that many 
first-class books about hunting in a given region already exist 
in no way means that there is not ample room for another 
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first-class book. It is totaly unlike Sheldon’s, except in the 
sense that both men have a great love for wild natural scenery 
and good power of describing it, that each is an observer as 
well as a hunter, that both are thoroughly hardy men whose 
deeds in no way resemble those of the mere holiday hunter. 
I am not running down the holiday hunter at all, for he may 
do the best that his opportunities allow; I am only pointing out 
that he must not compare himself with the man who can 
push boldly into the unknown and do all his work for himself. 

Mr. White was for part of the time while in Africa a com- 
panion of Mr. Cuninghame, a professional elephant-hunter, 
who managed my safari during most of my own trip in Africa, 
and Cuninghame wrote me that White was the very best game- 
shot with a rifle he had ever seen in his life. The account of 
some of his adventures with lion and buffalo is thrilling, and, 
moreover, it is so written as to give a real and satisfactory idea 
of just what it was that happened, and, without either under- 
statement or exaggeration, of what might have happened if 
the powder had not been straight. Moreover, his account of 
his gun-bearers, of the natives they met, of the vast, strange, 
barren country through which he travelled, and of the great 
beasts by which he was continually surrounded, is all most 
interesting. The chapter on the lion dance of the wild sav- 
ages who were his porters is as vivid as anything of the kind 
in any book. And the following chapter, describing the pre- 
carious rise from the ranks of a porter with aspirations to 
become a gun-bearer, is not only very humorously told, but 
affords a practical illustration of some of the things which 
Mr. White does that make him a good hunter. Not the least 
interesting chapters are the two which describe the visit to 
Mr. McMillan’s Juja Farm, where the fortunate visitor can 
relish, as probably nowhere else on earth, the experience of 
living in a house with every comfort and luxury, right in the 
middle of the teeming life of the African wilderness. 

In the appendix Mr. White treats of rifles and equipment. 
In his protest against the needless luxury, in fact the cumbrous 
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luxury, of present-day African hunting he is quite right. At 
the same time, in the outdoor sense of the word, Mr. White 
is 2 very “hard” man, and it would not be well for the average 
holiday sportsman to try to follow his example in cutting down 
the paraphernalia of African camping life, any more than in 
cutting down cartridges. Moreover, he is mistaken in thinking 
that all the men who use shorts and leggings, leaving their 
knees bare, do so for the sake of looks. Much the best hunter 
of my own party speedily adopted them, purely because he 
liked them; and he has used them since then, hunting sheep 
in the Mexican desert, and moose and caribou in the great 
Northern forest. Personally, I cannot stand them; but that 
does not alter the fact that other people genuinely like them 
better than any other rig. It is rather gratifying to find that 
White used three rifles of the same kinds that I used—a 
Springfield, a 405 Winchester, and a double cordite Holland 
& Holland—and that he found that each of them did just what 
I found they did; that is, the Springfield was his ordinary 
weapon—his walking-cane, so to speak; the Winchester was 
his lion gun and the gun for the big antelope; while the Hol- 
land was for the few species of very heavy game. But I em- 
phatically dissent from Mr. White’s advice to take out only 
three cartridges for every head of game which it is expected 
to shoot. His own record was extraordinary, for he got 
about one animal for every two cartridges fired. I believe 
that the great majority of animals he killed cost him but one 
cartridge apiece. Moreover, the antelope of the plains were 
killed at an average of two hundred and forty-five yards, with 
a maximum of six hundred and thirty-eight yards. Now I am 
an ordinary shot, neither better nor worse than the average 
big-game hunter who has had some experience. But I could 
not begin to approach these figures. I did not ordinarily shoot 
at such long ranges, and yet I averaged about three times 
as many cartridges to kill as did Mr. White. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. White at a hundred yards shoots about as well with 
a pistol as I do with a rifle. Unless the hunter going to Africa 
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is a very unusually good man, I advise him to triple the number 
of cartridges which Mr. White thinks it necessary for him 
to take. 

Mr. White hunts his lions in the most sportsmanlike style. 
I agree with him that rounding them up on horseback and 
following them on foot are the two most sportsmanlike ways. 
But when he speaks as he does about hunting them with dogs 
he should remember that it is an exceedingly difficult feat 
to train a lion pack with real efficiency, and that a pack not 
so trained is only a doubtful and occasional help. For a 
century hunters have employed dogs occasionally in chasing 
lions; and never with any marked success. It was not until 
Mr. Paul Rainey, an experienced bear-hunter, introduced his 
pack of Mississippi bearhounds into East Africa that this 
method of hunting became a really startling success. Until 
Rainey brought his hounds to East Africa few people believed 
that anything could be done with hounds against lions. Then 
when Rainey had made his striking success most people jumped 
to the opposite extreme, and said that it was not a really 
sporting way in which to hunt lions. As a matter of fact 
Rainey’s was a great feat—not quite as great as the feats of 
Buffalo Jones and his associates in roping lions, rhinos, and 
giraffes, but still a great feat. Wherever settlers are found 
lions must be destroyed, and the very few hunters able to 
train a pack as Rainey trained his can do more for their de- 
struction than any other man. Of course, where it is desired 
to preserve lions it is wise not to let such a man as Rainey 
with such a pack as Rainey’s go after them! 

These are three capital books, written by three men of the 
best outdoors type, three men who are hunters, who are nat- 
uralists, who are keen observers and excellent writers. 
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TROPICAL WILD LIFE IN BRITISH GUIANA* 


, ; \HE establishment of the Tropical Research station in 
British Guiana by the New York Zoological Society 
marks the beginning of a wholly new type of biological 

work, capable of literally illimitable expansion. It provides 

for intensive study, in the open field, of the teeming animal 
life of the tropics. 

One pleasant feature of the station is the cordial hospitality 
it extends to all naturalists. Jealousy is regarded as utterly 
unworthy, and the whole effort of the station is to secure, from 
whatever source, the most thorough research possible. Every 
original investigator fit to work in the field is sure of an eager 
welcome and of all possible aid in his studies. 

The time has passed when we can afford to accept as satis- 
factory a science of animal life whose professors are either 
mere roaming field collectors or mere closet catalogue writers 
who examine and record minute differences in “specimens” 
precisely as philatelists examine and record minute differences 
in postage-stamps—and with about the same breadth of view 
and power of insight into the essential. Little is to be gained 
by that kind of “intensive” collecting and cataloguing which 
bears fruit only in innumerable little pamphlets describing 
with meticulous care unimportant new subspecies, or new 
“species” hardly to be distinguished from those already long 
known. Such pamphlets have almost no real interest except 
for the infrequent rival specialists who read them with quar- 
relsome interest. 
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Of course a good deal can still be done by the collector who 
covers a wide field, if in addition to being a collector he is 
a good field-naturalist and a close and intelligent observer; 
and there must be careful laboratory study of series of speci- 
mens of all kinds. But the stage has now been reached when 
not only life histories, but even taxonomic characters can nor- 
mally be studied better in the field than in a museum—or at’ 
least when, although both types of study are necessary, the 
field study is the more important; and when intensive study 
in the field, as carried on at this station, yields more important 
results than can normally be achieved by the roaming collector. 

In addition, it must always be remembered that the really 
first-class naturalist whose observations are to bear most fruit, 
must possess the gift of vividly truthful portrayal of what 
he has possessed, the vision clearly to see in its real essentials. 
The best scientific books, from Darwin and Wallace to Bates 
and Waterton and Audubon, are those which possess such 
vision and are so interesting to intelligent laymen that they 
are often to be found in the libraries of cultivated people 
who are not professed scientists. Mr. Beebe has the wide 
horizon of interest, and the happy art of expression, which 
entitle him to go in this class. 

This gift of expression is of value because it is based on 
a really phenomenal gift of both wide and minutely intensive 
observation. The fundamental differences between the quality 
of his study and the quality of the study of the average closet 
museum worker can be illustrated by his observation of those 
queer South American game-birds, the tinamous. 

Closet naturalists have long known that some of the tinamou 
had rough, and some smooth, tarsi. This fact awakened no 
curiosity in their minds, no desire to find out whether it was 
correlated with any difference in habits or life history. They 
simply treated it as justifying a terminological decision as to 
whether it marked a genus or a subgenus; and examined the 
tarsus of each specimen with only sufficient care to enable 
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them to decide the specimen-drawer into which it shall be 
thrown. 

Beebe was a different kind of observer, and he was working 
in the birds’ haunts, in Demerara. The small tinamou has 
smooth tarsi; its nesting habits are extraordinary, for the male 
makes the nest, stays with it until he can persuade a roving 
female to drop an egg in it, and then hatches the egg and 
rears the chick, while the female goes off; and as soon as the 
chick is fairly grown the male finds another temporary mate 
of advanced feministic views. The big tinamou has more nor- 
mal nesting habits, although the male hatches and rears the 
family. This tinamou has rough tarsi. 

Beebe found that there was always dust or dirt in these 
rough tarsi; one day he sterilized some earth, by heat, scraped 
the dirt from a rough tinamou tarsus into it, and reared the 
culture. Various plants came up, and all of them were arboreal. 
Inasmuch as during the daytime the big tinamou, like the 
little tinamou, was a ground bird, this seemed to indicate 
that it roosted in the trees at night. Cautious inquiry of the 
Indians (so made as not to indicate that a given answer was 
expected) drew forth the statement that at night the little 
tinamou roosted on the ground, the big one in trees. Finally, 
watching from a shelter one evening, Beebe actually saw a 
big tinamou ascend a tree and squat lengthwise on a branch, 
just before darkness came on. 

The invaluable studies on the various stages of the breeding 
habits, the nestling development, the moulting changes of 
hoatzins, toucans, anis, jacanas, not to speak of the studies of 
the strange swarming insect life, and the mammalian life, 
could only have been made by trained field observers working 
with intensive observation out in the field at the tropical sta- 
tion. Mr. Beebe and his associates, Messrs. Hartley and 
Howes, have not only done a first-class job, but they have 
pointed out the way into what is probably the most fruitful 
field for original and productive biological investigation. 


40 
A FAUNAL NATURALIST IN SOUTH AMERICA? 


Bey eerie ttescees like every other good thing, can be 
carried to excess; and no forms of specialization are 
less desirable than those which make of the outdoor 
naturalist a mere collector of “specimens,” and of the indoor 
naturalist a mere laborious cataloguer and describer of these 
specimens when collected. The outdoor naturalist ought to 
be able to do all the indoor work too; and he ought to have 
the power to see and to portray the life histories of the shy 
creatures of the far-off wilderness. 

But it is well if he can go even beyond this. No man leads 
a hardier or more adventurous life than the collecting nat- 
uralist whose quest takes him to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. He works in the wildest lands, and on the shifting 
borders where the raw outskirts of civilization merge into 
savagery. He works with the wild men of the forest and the 
desert, and with the men only one degree less wild who do the 
most primitive work of civilization on the borders of the 
forest and the desert. If he has eyes to see he will have many 
a tale to tell; and if he can tell it aright the tale becomes an 
addition to that shelf of true stories of adventure in strange 
lands which is so fascinating a part of the great library of 
worth-while literature. 

Mr. Leo E. Miller is one of these men. At the moment 
he is a lieutenant in aviation, chief observer at Camp Jackson, 
South Carolina, and if the opportunity comes, all those who 
have seen him in times of hardship and stress in the wilder- 
ness know that he will make good. He has journeyed far 
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and wide through the middle, the north, and the west of the 
great South American continent. He has seen the strange and 
curious things which are only to be seen by those who leave 
the beaten paths of travel. His prime work everywhere, the 
work which is never neglected, is that of a keen mammalogist 
and-ornithologist. But he is likewise an observer of men and 
manners, a lover of beauty, and a well-read man of well-trained 
mind. He has written a book which will appeal to all cultured 
people who care for adventurous wanderings in out-of-the-way 
places, for studies of remote peoples, and for the gorgeous 
animal life of the tropics. 

Mr. Miller’s observations on natural history are full of in- 
terest to the layman who possesses an intelligent lay interest 
in science; and it is very much to be hoped that he will some 
time publish a special book on South American birds and 
mammals, giving their life histories as many men and women 
have given the life histories of North American birds and mam- 
mals. In the tropics he went from the reedy marshes and 
steaming forests of the plain to the cold alpine pastures which 
lie just below the snow-line of the stupendous Andean moun- 
tain masses. He tells of innumerable species of birds, beauti- 
ful in plumage, or odd of form and of habits; of gaudy 
macaws, always flying in pairs, no matter how large the flock; 
of the gold-bird’s ringing whistle, uttered as the singer stands 
motionless in the forest gloom; of birds so shy and furtive 
that it is almost impossible ever to see them, and of other 
kinds so tame that they live in the houses and climb into the 
sugar-bowl; of humming-birds that literally get drunk on the 
strong nectar of certain plants; of huge night-hawks looking 
like ghosts as they crouched on forest trails in the impenetrable 
gloom; of cow-buntings in which the habit of parasitic egg- 
laying, in spite of the small relative number of the hens, has 
made them a real menace to most other forms of small-bird 
life; of huge masses of water-fowl, from grebes to flamingoes, 
in desolate desert lakes. A special, and a most delightful, 
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chapter is devoted to the quest of that flaming wonder of the 
bird world, the cock-of-the-rock. 

The glimpses we get of other creatures are equally interest- 
ing. There are squirrels and possums as small as mice; howler 
monkeys whose roaring is in sound more sinister than that 
of lion or tiger; sloths which when angered not merely claw 
but bite—to me a most unexpected bit of information; jaguars 
which kill horses and cattle but are rarely dangerous to man. 

Then there are the smaller things—aside from the innumer- 
able insect plagues—which do attack man. The piranha fish, 
the size of black bass (but more savage than any sharks), are 
occasional man-killers; and Mr. Miller gives a really extraordi- 
nary account of one spot in which immense swarms of vampire 
bats attacked the mules, the pigs, and even the human beings 
with a fury that was dangerous to life. There are writers 
who make the personal note too strong. Mr. Miller’s fault is 
the reverse—and it is a real fault, insistence upon which is 
not to be taken as a compliment to him. He slurs over his 
personal experiences in a way which detracts somewhat from 
the value of the book as a record of first-hand observation. 
For example, I happen to know that once while he was in 
the water landing a canoe, an Indian who was with him was 
attacked and badly mutilated by a piranha; but there is no 
mention of the incident in the book. And the sudden attack 
on him by a bushmaster, the most deadly of all poisonous 
snakes, is narrated in a way which may be modest but which 
deprives the incident of most of its narrative value. 

The accounts of the human beings among whom he so- 
journed are as interesting as his accounts of the wild life. In 
the tropical lowlands and in many of the Andean regions, man, 
although in his Indian form he has dwelt there for tens of 
thousands of years, still finds nature so hostile that his race- 
life is a constant and doubtful struggle against degradation 
and destruction. The natives often refuse to heed the com- 
monest dictates of hygiene; in the past, great strange civiliza- 
tions have sprung up, in the forest or on the high plateau, and 
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then those who built them have perished utterly; and within 
historic times populous cities have risen, thriven, and then 
been wiped out of existence by mysterious and deadly sick- 
ness. Of the native races some persist in the presence of the 
invading white man, both perpetuating themselves and min- 
gling with his blood, others are untamable and die rather than 
leave the savagery in which they have lived for untold gen- 
erations. The whole chapter in which our author describes 
his visit to the rather despotic minion among the Yuracaré 
Indians is of especial interest. It was not until the south 
temperate zone was near that our traveller came out among 
conditions not substantially unlike those of our northern 
hemisphere. 

Mr. Miller has written an admirable book; and the get-up 
is as good as the book—which is more than can be said for 
certain good books recently written by other naturalists of 
repute and published by other firms. But I wish to make one 
protest, which is against the spirit of the times, which I know 
will go unheeded, but which ought to be made. A very few 
photographs like the Indian portraits by Curtis are as good as 
pictures—they are pictures; good ordinary photographs serve 
a good ordinary purpose; but in a first-rate book there should 
be first-rate pictures, by first-rate men. They will be far better 
than the photographs upon which they are based and which 
gave them the needed foundation of accuracy in fact. 


4I 


ALONG THE ANDES AND DOWN THE AMAZON? 


same author entitled “Following the Conquistadores Up 
the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena.” 

Shortly after returning from this trip along the Orinoco 
and the Magdalena, Doctor Mozans called upon me, and we 
soon grew to be great friends. He is a devoted student of 
Dante, and I am one of the innumerable laymen who greatly 
admire Dante without having even the slightest pretensions 
to having studied him. I think that the intimacy of Doctor 
Mozans and myself was largely due to his finding out the 
interest I had taken in translating, so to speak, Dante’s po- 
litical terminology into that of the present day—for Dante 
wrote with a lack of self-consciousness which we could not 
nowadays achieve, and so, in perfect good faith, and I may 
add with entire propriety, illustrated the fundamental vices 
and virtues by placing in hell and purgatory the local Italian 
political leaders of the thirteenth century side by side with 
the mightiest figures of the elder world, the world of Greece 
and Rome at their zenith. I had remarked to Doctor Mozans 
that this attitude, which added so enormously to the power 
of Dante, was one which we were now too self-conscious to 
follow; that, whereas it seemed perfectly natural to Dante 
to typify the same fierce and stubborn soul qualities both in 
the person of Farinata and in the person of Capanius, and 
to appeal to a Florentine faction fight as he did to the memory 
of the stupendous wars which made Rome imperial, it would 


, ‘HIS book is, in a sense, the sequel of a book by the 
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now be quite impossible for us to avoid feeling, and therefore 


Lucullss with some equally tasteless banquet by a member 
ef the Four Hundred, or spoke in the same breath of Clodio 
and Isaiah Rynders or John Morrissey. 

The acquaintance thas begun went on, and when I was 
aheut t leave the White House, Doctor Mozans proposed 
gaa should make a South American trip with him, instead 

my proposed trip to Africa. I should have been exceedingly 
Seed ie here tari but as my trip was to be taken 
primarily as 2 naturalist interested in the great game, I thought 
% best mot to change my point of destination—and the com- 
ments Dector Mozams makes upon the rarity and shyness of 
ali large animals im the tropical forests of South America 
show that I was wise. But Doctor Mozans would have 
beem am iceal travelling companion. His trip was one of 
absorbing interest, and it is told so delightfully that I do not 
mow recall amy similar book dealing with South America so 
well worth reading. 


Dector Mozams has every qualification for making just — 


such a jourmey as he made, and then for writing about it. 
He is am extraordinarily hardy man, this gentle, quiet trav- 
eller. He has that sweetness of nature which inspires in others 
the same good feeling he himself evinces toward them; he 
lowes rivers and forests, mountains and plains, and broad high- 
ways and dim wood trails; and he has a wide and intimate 
acquaimtamce with science, with history, and, above all, with 
iikerature. This volume supplements his previous volume, giv- 
img his joucney across the Andes from the West Coast and 
bis voyage down the Amazon; so that he has seen all that is 
most characteristic. and to the traveller most attractive, in 
tropical America, from the barren Andean plateaus, filled with 
the ruins of a dead civilization almost as ancient and interesting 
as that of Egypt or Mesopotamia, to the hot, steamy, water- 
soaked forests which cover the middle and the northeast of 
the Southern contiment. We are fortunate in having a man 
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like Doctor Mozans travelling in the lands to the south of us. 
He speaks with just admiration of the great work done by 
Secretary Root, when, in an American war-ship, he circled 
the Southern continent, representing our country as an am- 
bassador whose work was of highest moment. But Doctor 
Mozans himself also really acted as such an ambassador; and 
his sympathy with, and appreciation of, the people whom he 
met—a sympathy and appreciation evident in page after page 
of his book—earned for him thoughtful and unwearied kind- 
ness in return, and admirably fitted him, while on his journey, 
to interpret our nation to those among whom he travelled, and 
now admirably fit him to interpret them in return to us. 
Taste in books is highly individual, and long experience has 
shown me that I sometimes greatly like books for which most 
of my friends care not at all; but it does seem to me that it 
would be difficult for any man to rise from reading Doctor 
Mozans’s books without feeling, not only that he has passed 
a delightful time, but also that he has profited greatly by 
the vivid picture presented to him of our neighbors to the 
south and their marvellous country. As Americans, his studies 
of these neighbors of ours are of peculiar value to us. More- 
over, Doctor Mozans’s literary tastes and in particular his great 
fondness for the poetry of many different tongues stand him 
in good stead. It is pleasant to travel in company with one 
who knows books as well as men and manners, and who yet 
cares also for all that is beautiful and terrible and grand in 
nature. German, Italian, Spanish, English—there is hardly a 
favorite poet, writing in any language, whose words do not 
naturally rise to Doctor Mozans’s mind as he comes to some 
particular scene which he thinks that some particular passage 
in some of his beloved authors aptly illustrates; and his quo- 
tations from the South American poets are not only apt in 
themselves, but illuminative to those among us who do not 
realize how very far South American civilization has gone 
along certain lines where our own progress has been by no 
means well marked. In particular, the translations that the 
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author gives us of some of the simple Indian ballads make 
us wish that we could have these ballads all set forth in popular 
form; while Doctor Mozans’s humorous appreciation of the 
excesses into which the poetic habit sometimes misleads his 
South American friends completely reassures us as to his cool- 
ness of judgment. 

We are far from realizing all that of recent years has been 
accomplished in South America. We are now fairly well 
acquainted with the great material advances that have been 
made in Chile and the Argentine, with the growth along cos- 
mopolitan lines of cities like Buenos Ayres and Rio de Janeiro. 
But Doctor Mozans quite incidentally makes us understand 
the charm of the older and more typical Spanish-American 
cities, and brings to the attention of our people the extraordi- 
nary quantity of serious work in scholarship which has been 
achieved in the universities of these cities during the centuries 
immediately past; and he also shows how the forces of mod- 
ern life are now vivifying this charming social, ancient life, 
which has so long been held back and perverted into wrong 
channels. The book ought to make our people understand and 
appreciate far better than at present the South American na- 
tions which he visited, and the high and fine qualities of whose 
peoples he sketches so vividly. 

Nor is it only in describing the scholars and gentle-folk 
of these countries and their achievements in the past, and the 
courteous, kindly natured Indian or semi-Indian peasantry, 
that Doctor Mozans tells us much that we ought to know. 
He also brings vividly to our minds facts about the natural 
scenery which are new to most of us. I confess that, as an 
ardent admirer of the Grand Canyon, it was rather a shock 
to me to have Doctor Mozans speak of it as inferior to the 
extraordinary gorge of the Maranon, the headwaters of the 
Amazon. It does not seem to me that anything on this earth 
can be grander than the Grand Canyon! But at any rate I 
earnestly hope that the railroad Doctor Mozans advocates 
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will speedily be built, and the wonderful gorge he describes 
be opened to the vision of less hardy travellers than he is. 

In closing, I can only repeat again that this is a delightful 
book from every standpoint. It is an especially delightful book 
for Americans because throughout it Doctor Mozans shows 
that he is so thoroughly good an American, so imbued with 
what is best in our national spirit, and with the thoughts 
and aspirations of our greatest statesmen and writers, and 
indeed of all who have expressed the soul of our people. He 
is peculiarly fit to interpret for us our neighbors to the south; 
and he describes them with a sympathy, insight, and under- 
standing granted to but few. Moreover, his feat was a really 
noteworthy feat, and it is told with vividness, combined with 
modesty, and an evident entire truthfulness; and we should 
be equally attentive to what he sets forth as our accomplish- 
ments—for example, in digging the Isthmian Canal and bring- 
ing order to Cuba—and to his allusions to our shortcomings, 
as shown by our ignorance and lack of appreciation of the 
great continent south of us, and our failure to try to bring 
it and its people into closer relations with us. 


42 
THE ANDES OF SOUTHERN PERU* 


HIS is a really notable book; one of those uncommon 
books in which a man who has had the vision to under- 
take adventure and the hardihood to carry it through 
sets forth with wisdom what he has seen. Such combination 
is rare: for it includes the power to do daring and arduous 
field-work, the knowledge that comes from intensive laboratory 
investigations, the ability to write vividly and simply, and 
above all the capacity to extract truth from fact, or in other 
words to give the full meaning, the full philosophy of what 
would else remain a jumble of unrelated observations. 

The book is based on the geographic work of the Yale Peru- 
vian Expedition of 1911 which, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Hiram Bingham, accomplished so much of capital im- 
portance in so many different directions. Professor Bingham 
is one of the men to whom science owes much, and his country 
even more—for he teaches, not merely by precept but by 
example, the vital truth that if republics are to prosper the 
citizens who stand foremost in productive scholarship must 
also stand foremost in readiness to render personal and bod- 
ily service to the commonwealth. The book itself describes 
the result of the geographic reconnaissance of the Peruvian 
Andes along the seventy-third meridian which was made under 
the direct lead of Doctor Isaiah Bowman. Mr. Bowman ex- 
presses regret that the exigencies of the actual survey, the 
actual map-making, under exceptionally difficult and often 
hazardous conditions, made it necessary at times to sacrifice 
some of the geographic work. But so much was done, there 
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is such a wealth of important record of observations and of 
profound deduction from the observations, that no lack is no- 
ticeable. The book is of high value from the scientific stand- 
point—and possesses the additional merit, not always found in 
scientific books, of being exceedingly interesting even to the 
layman. 

It reflects credit upon the author, upon the director of the 
expedition, upon the university which sent out the expedition, 
and upon the American Geographical Society, which published 
in such admirable form an admirable work. The paper, the 
letterpress, the abundant photographs and maps, form a worthy 
setting. All who are in any way connected with the pro- 
duction of the book, from those who went on the expedition 
to those who financed it, are entitled to ample recognition. 
Americans of wealth have done much for this country when 
they have brought hither art treasures and archeological ma- 
terial from the Old World; but they have done much more 
when they have given our own men of the type of Mr. Bing- 
ham, Mr. Bowman, and their associates the opportunity to do 
first-class, original, productive work. 

Mr. Bowman has divided his book into two parts; the sec- 
ond part treats of the physiography of the Peruvian Andes. 
It is of capital importance; but necessarily it appeals primarily 
to experts and specialists and is to be admired rather than 
enjoyed and understood by that multitude of which the present 
reviewer is one. The first part, however, deals with the “hu- 
man geography” of the region, and as regards this the appeal, 
although perhaps strongest to trained scientific observers, is 
almost equally strong to all men of intelligence who are in- 
terested in the most far-reaching and fundamental of the 
problems that affect mankind through the ages. 

The region considered is one of extraordinary physical con- 
trast. Three of the chapters deal with the dense tropical for- 
ests lying eastward of the Andean foot-hills. In them Mr. 
Bowman tells of his dangerous boat voyage through the canyon 
of the Urubamba, of the rubber forests, and the forest In- 
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dians. There are touches of especial interest to the faunal 
naturalist, as when he speaks of the broad trails, leading down 
through the forest to the river, which are made by the great 
constrictor. Down these trails the huge serpents glide after 
nightfall, with lethal stealth, to prey on the red deer and the 
tiger-cat as they drink at the water’s edge. Another chapter 
treats of the desert coastal region. All these chapters, treating 
of the regions lying just east, and just west, of the Andean 
mountain mass, are important. They show the author’s keen 
insight into actual conditions, human and physical, his under- 
standing of the present in its relation to the past, his grasp 
of detail, and his power of generalization. 

Yet on the whole the most striking chapters are those dealing 
with the high interior. Two of these, that on “The Country 
of the Shepherds” and that on ““The Geographic Basis of Hu- 
man Character,” are not merely of absorbing interest but 
are of permanent value from the standpoint of the man who 
generalizes with broad wisdom upon a patiently accumulated 
mass of important data. 

These chapters deal with a part of the region which was 
the seat of the extraordinary Inca culture. There were in 
the New World two great centres of civilization-development : 
north-tropical America, from Honduras to the city of Mexico 
—the seat of the Maya-Aztec cultures—and the Andean plateau 
of south-tropical America. These two civilizations, or groups 
of civilizations, were autochthonous, and were mainly inde- 
pendent of each other. The belief that they were in any sub- 
stantial degree due to outside influence from the Old World 
is conclusively negatived by the fact that they rested on a de- 
veloped food-cultivation of a kind wholly different from any- 
thing in the Old World. There are worthy persons who be- 
lieve that wanderers from among the ancient Egyptians or 
the Pheenicians, or the Hittites—or the Lord knows whom— 
brought to America these civilizations ready-made. The 
“proofs” advanced on behalf of this theory are on a par with 
the similar “proofs” advanced by other worthy persons on 
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behalf of the recent existence of Plato’s Atlantis, or of the 
verbal accuracy of the Mosaic accounts of the deluge and tower 
of Babel, or of a late Tertiary land-bridge between Africa 
and South America, or of the descent of the North American 
Indians from the Ten Lost Tribes. With our present knowl- 
edge, serious students must regard the American civilizations 
as having developed in this hemisphere as the result of an 
immensely long antecedent development of which the vital fea- 
ture was the domestication of various indigenous plants. 

As long as tribes subsist on game, fish, and wild fruits, 
roots, or nuts, their livelihood remains so precarious that they 
cannot rise above the level of savages. Under normal con- 
ditions, any culture which can be regarded as even on the 
lowest level of civilization must rest on an assured and there- 
fore artificial food-supply, which means a system of plant 
cultivation; and this system must develop slowly through a 
preliminary period of thousands of years before the point is 
reached when out of it blossoms anything which we can call 
civilized. Unless there is also some taming of animals the 
progress is, of course, very much cramped. In America the 
food plants which were domesticated differed completely from 
those domesticated in the Old World and were of such a char- 
acter that after the time of Columbus they became almost as 
important in the eastern hemisphere as the Old World food 
plants became in the western hemisphere. 

In North America no quadrupeds were tamed, although the 
bison was certainly as susceptible of domestication as any of 
the Old World species of cattle—ox, zebra, buffalo, yak, gayal 
—which actually were domesticated, and although white goat 
and peccary could probably have been domesticated as easily 
as the sheep, goat, and hog. The Peruvians, however, domes- 
ticated the llama, an animal more important in the progress 
of a primitive race than the sheep, because it could be used as 
a beast of burden, thus setting free various surplus energies 
among its owners. 

The two centres of advanced culture-development in America 
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were primarily based, the northern on a long period of pre- 
liminary cultivation of maize, beans, and squashes, the south- 
ern on a similar period during which the potato and the 
llama were domesticated and useful varieties slowly produced. 
There were, of course, many other plants cultivated; and cer- 
tain birds, notably the turkey, and possibly one or two rodents, 
for food. As above pointed out, these civilizations—perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say precivilizations—seem to 
have grown up entirely independently of the somewhat similar 
precivilizations which struggled up out of savagery in Egypt 
and in southwestern Asia long before history dawned. The 
analogies—some of which are very curious—seem to be mainly 
due to what in biology is called parallel or convergent evolu- 
tion. Apparently the American civilizations do not date back 
much before the Christian era, at which time the corresponding 
culture-phases of the peoples who dwelt between the Nile 
and the Euphrates had been dead for several thousand years. 
By turning to the February number of Art and Archeology, 
one can see an amusing instance of the similarity between the 
early artistic efforts of utterly disconnected artists, by com- 
paring the earliest known pieces of Sumerian engraving— 
therein given—with the Aztec and Maya figures four or five 
thousand years later, with which we are so familiar. 

During the immense space of time—perhaps ten or twelve 
thousand years—which preceded the blossoming period of Inca 
civilization the people themselves, and their plants and animals, 
were slowly differentiating into fixed types. The llama and 
alpaca, and the many different kinds of potatoes and of other 
plants (such as one species of domesticated milkweed), must 
have taken thousands of years to develop in their present 
form; while the Indian himself became rigidly set in character 
and physique. The whole growth was conditioned by its 
extraordinary environment; for this civilization grew up on the 
immensely high Andean plateau, amid surroundings wholly dif- 
ferent from all else in the entire world. 

Mr. Bowman sketches in masterly outline the inter-relation- 
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ship of the geography and the human life of this strange re- 
gion; an interrelationship now profoundly modified by the 
contact between the ancient Indian population and the in- 
trusive Spaniards. On this plateau the pasturelands are above 
the forest. Men do not go up the mountainsides to the woods 
but down them to the woods. The stretches of farming coun- 
try lie below the grazing-lands and above the matted tree 
growth of the torrid slopes beneath. High above the pastures 
tower the peaks of everlasting snow. Nowhere else has a civili- 
zation clung to the bleak uplands and scorned the fertile valleys 
lower down. 

The Indians have been cursed by a pacifist past, and they 
have suffered the degradation that always in the long run over- 
takes pacifists in the mass. They now suffer from oppression 
by the whites and mixed-bloods because they do not stand up 
for their rights; and Mr. Bowman speaks of the pleasure it 
gave him when he did come on isolated groups who were 
self-respecting and fearless. As with all uncivilized and most 
civilized people, liquor is a peculiar bane. From the fertile 
farming-lands the capital-owning, enterprising whites tend to 
oust them, only the exceptional Indians being able to stand 
the competition. The same thing is true of the cities at low 
levels. In the higher cities, where the thin air, the harsh 
climate, and the lack of comfort and opportunity forbid the 
presence of prosperous, enterprising, better-class whites, the 
Indians show at their worst, being debauched by the few whites 
whose necessities drive them to these out-of-the-way places— 
for high altitude and isolation always mean demoralization 
of character among the Andean whites. 

Above these cities, on the lofty pasturelands, the Indian 
shepherds, with their flocks of llamas and sheep, lead a much 
healthier life. Here they are beyond the reach of white com- 
petition, for to the white man the conditions of life are literally 
intolerable, whereas the Indian has been fitted to them physi- 
cally and mentally, by his ancestral history for ten thousand 
years and over. As Mr. Bowman puts it, the Indian of the 
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lofty plateaus and the white man respond to entirely different 
stimuli. The luxuries and comforts of the whites mean noth- 
ing to the Indian. He is content with his own simple imple- 
ments, rude clothing, rough fare, and squalid shelter. His 
solitary life of rambling with his flocks makes him satisfied 
with the barren social life and isolation of the little moun- 
tain hamlet where he lives when at home. He is content with 
his harsh and narrow existence and regards the complex life 
of the whites with incurious aloofness. He lives substantially 
as his ancestors lived a thousand years ago; as Mr. Bowman 
happily puts it, the new elements that have come into his life 
have come only by a process of ethnic seepage. 

Mr. Bowman excels in using concrete examples to show the 
interrelationship of geography and human culture. He shows 
how the ancient city of Cuzco originally owed its prominence 
to its geographic position, which rendered it dominant over a 
large tributary region; and how in its turn this dominance 
became self-stimulating and grew out of all proportion to its 
original differences, which were due to nature. He shows 
how sharply defined climatic and vegetal contrasts between two 
sides of a great mountain chain produce and condition the 
accompanying anthropogeographic contrasts. He points out 
how much more closely topography is related to the life of 
the people in the Andean region than, for instance, in our 
own Rocky Mountain region; how there is a vertical stratifica- 
tion of the people which corresponds with the superimposed 
strata of the land and the climate. 

In dealing with the causes of man’s complicated distribution 
over the earth—the most interesting and important problem 
before the modern geographer—Mr. Bowman acutely points 
out that very often the same results flow from diametrically 
opposite causes; that, for instance, migration in mass may be 
due to a succession of very wet or a succession of very dry 
seasons; that, again, both exceptional security and exceptional 
insecurity may alike tend toward the wide distribution of men 
over a given area. Especially wise is Mr. Bowman’s refusal 
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to follow those of his fellow geographers who, dazzled by the 
discovery of the profound effect of geographical conditions 
upon human nature, promptly proceed to explain all the im- 
mense complexus of the forces of social causation as simply 
due to geographical causes; who, for example, explain the 
Mohammedan conquests by dry seasons in Arabia, just as the 
political economists of similar type explain the crusader by 
a glutted European labor market—neither of these particular 
explanations having more than the very slightest foundation 
in fact. Mr. Bowman rightly insists upon the immense im- 
portance of economic, and therefore of geographic, causes in 
the development of human character; but he insists no less 
emphatically that non-economic forces, what may be called 
spiritual forces—ranging from fetichistic whims to the loftiest 
emotions of the human soul—are at times epoch-making in 
their strength and effects. Geography has a profound effect 
upon character, but character is never a product of geography 
alone. 

The temptation is great to discuss at length the many points 
of deep interest raised by Mr. Bowman—his illuminating 
study of revolutionary conditions in Peru, for instance; but to 
do this adequately would need a volume the size of his own. 
He has written a book of extraordinary interest and im- 
portance, based on first-class original field-work, on a wide 
knowledge of the written work of others, and on trained 
ability and power in interpreting and drawing far-reaching 
conclusions from both that which he has seen and that of 
which he has read. 
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T is well worth while to bring out a special edition of 
“The Purple Land.” I wish that the edition could be 
extended to include “El Ombu”; and also those delightful 

books, “Idle Days in Patagonia” and the “Naturalist in La 
Plata,’ wherein the birds and small beasts of Argentina are 
brought before the reader so that ever afterward he knows 
them as he knows the familiar living things of Old World 
song and story. On the whole “El Ombu” is the most note- 
worthy of all these books, for it gives the: very soul of the 
land; and nowadays the soul is changing as rapidly as the land 
itself. 

Hudson’s work is of great and permanent value. He com- 
bines the priceless gift of seeing with the priceless gift of so 
vividly setting forth what he has seen that others likewise may 
see it. He is one of a very limited number of people—which 
include Knight, the author of the “Cruise of the Falcon,” and 
Cuninghame Graham—who have been able not only to appre- 
ciafe the wild picturesqueness of the old-time South American 
life, but to portray it as it should be portrayed. His writings 
come in that very small class of books which deserve the title 
of literature. To cultivated men who love life in the open, 
and possess a taste for the adventurous and the picturesque, 
they stand in a place by themselves. Herman Melville did 
for the South Sea whaling-folk, and Ruxton did for the 
old-time Rocky Mountain trappers, much what Hudson has 
done for the gaucho. He brings before us the wild rider of 

* Preface to “The Purple Land,” by W. H. Hudson. Dated, Sagamore 
Hill, August 14, 1916, 
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the pampas as Gogol brings before us the wild rider of the 
steppes. In addition he portrays the life of bird and beast 
as in more quiet lands they have been portrayed by White 
of Selborne and John Burroughs.’ The men, the horses, the 
cattle, the birds of the vast seas of grass, all are familiar to 
him. We see the rough work of the horsemen, and their rough 
play; the long, low, white house of the great ranch-owner, 
solitary under the solitary ombu-tree; and the squalid huts 
where the mounted laborers live and the squalid drinking- 
booths where they revel. We see also the Indians standing 
erect on the bare backs of their horses to look across the 
waving plumes of the tall grass clumps; and we listen to the 
tremendous choral night-chant of huge bustard-like water- 
fowl, whose kind is unknown in any Northern land. He tells 
of the fierce and bloody lawlessness of revolutionary strife. 
Above all, he puts before us the splendor and the vast loneliness 
of the country where this fervid life is led. 
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represent a positive addition to the sum total of genu- 

ine literature. It is not merely a ‘book of the season” 
or “book of the year”; it will stand on the shelves of culti- 
vated people, of people whose taste in reading is both wide 
and good, as long as men and women appreciate charm of form 
in the writings of men who also combine love of daring ad- 
venture with the power to observe and vividly to record the 
things of strange interest which they have seen. 

Nothing like this type of book was written until within the 
last century and a half. Books of this kind can only be pro- 
duced in a refined, cultivated, civilized society. In rude so- 
cieties there may be much appreciation of outdoor life, much 
fierce joy in hunting, much longing for adventurous wander- 
ing, but the appreciation and joy are inarticulate; for in such 
societies the people who write are generally not the people who 
act, and they express emotions by words as conventional as 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. In the popular poetry which has come 
down to us from early times, in the ballads of Britain and 
France, and the folk-songs of the Russian and Turkish steppes, 
there are occasional lines which bring before us the song- 
birds in spring, in the merry greenwood, or the great flocks 
of water-fowl on the ponds of the plains of green grass; but 
they are merely a few words of incidental description of the 
land through which the hero rides to foray and battle. We do 
not pass much beyond this stage even with Chaucer and the 
Minnesingers; and although the heroes of the ‘“Nibelungen- 


*Foreword to “Jungle Peace,” by William Beebe. 
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lied’” were mighty hunters, those who described their deeds 
knew nothing of the game, even of their own forests. There 
were sovereigns of Nineveh whose devotion to the bolder forms 
of the chase was a passion; and kings and queens of Memphis 
and Thebes who with absorbed and intelligent curiosity sought 
for information about the life of far-off lands; but their la- 
borious writings, if they did not deal with business contracts, 
were generally concerned only with boastful annals or religious 
ritual. 

Hitherto there have been only two periods of Western his- 
tory in which both the art of expression and the breadth of 
interest among cultivated men grew to a point which per- 
mitted the cultivated man to turn back to the life of the open 
which his inarticulate ancestor had gradually abandoned, and 
to enjoy, appreciate, and describe it. 

One of these periods included the society which enjoyed 
Theocritus and the society which applauded the country poems 
of Virgil. The other includes our own time, and may roughly 
be said to have begun when the rise of writers like Pope 
showed that English eighteenth-century society had at last re- 
gained the level of the ancient society which enjoyed Cicero 
and Horace and Pliny; in France the advance had been more 
rapid. 

It was not until the end of the eighteenth century that there 
appeared (in primitive form, of course, as with all early types) 
“nature books” and books of natural history, big-game hunting 
and adventures in out-of-the-way lands. In the Middle Ages 
there had been many “‘beastiaries,” in which the natural history 
was for the most part fabulous ; and many French and German, 
and some Italian, Spanish, and English hunting books, which 
were for the most part as stiff and technical as treatises on 
farriery. 

But Bruce and Le Vaillant at last foreshadowed the wilder- 
ness wanderers, half-explorers, half big-game hunters, of our 
own day; with Gilbert White, there appeared the first book of 
literary work by a stay-at-home lover of nature and natural 
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history; and a century ago Waterton’s “Wanderings” marked 
the beginning of the literature wherein field-naturalists who 
are also men of letters and men of action have described for 
us the magic and interest, the terror and beauty, of the far-off 
wilds where nature gives peace to bold souls and inspires terror 
in the mind. 

Gilbert White and Waterton added in new ways to the sum 
of achievement of men of letters. Each made a contribution 
to literature, as new and distinctive as the “Idylls’” of Theoc- 
ritus—it is not necessary to compare the worth of two kinds 
of literary work, and in speaking of Theocritus I am making 
no such comparison, but merely indicating that literature may 
be literature even although of a totally new type. The new 
literature, of appreciative love of nature and of hardy outdoor 
life, will appeal only to the never very extensive class which 
neither ignorantly believes that literature is purely an affair of 
the lamp and the library, nor ignorantly proclaims its own 
shortcomings and conceit by boasting that it does not value 
books because, forsooth, it is too “red-blooded” to care for 
anything except action. A really first-class hunting book, for 
instance, ought to be written by a man of prowess and ad- 
venture, who is a fair out-of-doors naturalist ; who loves nature, 
who loves books, and who possesses the gift of seeing what 
is worth seeing and of portraying it with vivid force and yet 
with refinement. Such men are rare; and it is not always easy 
for. them to command an audience. 

In his own much larger field Mr. Beebe is just such a man; 
and he has such marked ability that he can make and com- 
mand his audience. Exactly as John Burroughs is the man 
who has carried to its highest point of development the school 
in which Gilbert White was the first scholar, so Beebe is the 
man who has turned into a new type of higher literature 
the kind of work first produced by Waterton. 

Nothing of this kind could have been done by the man who 
was only a good writer, only a trained scientific observer, or 
only an enterprising and adventurous traveller. Mr. Beebe is 
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not merely one of these, but all three; and he is very much 
more in addition. He possesses a wide field of interest; he 
is in the truest sense of the word a man of broad and deep 
cultivation. He cares greatly for noble architecture and noble 
poetry; for beautiful pictures and statues and finely written 
books. Nor are his interests only concerned with nature apart 
from man and from the works of man. He possesses an ex- 
traordinary sympathy with and understanding of mankind 
itself, in all its myriad types and varieties. In this book, and 
in his other recent writing (for I wish to draw ¢ sharp line 
in favor of what he has recently written as compared with 
his earlier and more commonplace work), some of ..is most 
interesting descriptions are of the wild folk he meets in the 
wilderness—black or yellow, brown or red—and of some nomi- 
nally tamer folk with whom he has foregathered in civilization. 

I don’t know in which category, civilization or savagery, 
the trenches at the front ought to come; but Mr. Beebe, a man 
of deeds as well as of books, knows the trenches and the people 
in them, and the pathetic or pitiful or else wholly brave and 
admirable people back of them; and his sketches of some of 
them and of their deeds and of the by-products of war as 
waged to-day are wholly admirable. Lowell, praising the Eliza- 
bethans as both doers and writers, spoke of Ben Jonson’s hav- 
ing trailed a pike in the lowlands, and of Kenelm Digby’s 
having illustrated a point in physics by the effects of the con- 
cussion of the guns in the seafight in which he took part off 
Scanderoon. Beebe, as bomber, has sailed in planes over the 
German lines ; in company with a French officer he has listened 
to a wolf howl just back of the fighting front; he has gone 
with Iroquois Indians into the No Man’s Land between the 
trenches of the mightiest armies the world has ever seen. 

This volume was written when the writer’s soul was sick of 
the carnage which has turned the soil of northern France into 
a red desert of horror. To him the jungle seemed peaceful, 
and the underlying war among its furtive dwellers but a small 
thing compared to the awful contest raging among the most 
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highly civilized of the nations of mankind. It is the same 
feeling that makes strong men, who have sickened of the mean 
and squalid injustice of so much of life in the centres of 
material progress, turn with longing to the waste places where 
no paths penetrate the frowning or smiling forests and no 
keels furrow the lonely rivers. 

The jungle he herein describes is that of Guiana; and in 
the introductory chapters.he gives cameos of what one sees 
sailing southward through the lovely islands where the fronds 
of the palms thrash endlessly as the warm trade blows. He 
knows well and intimately Malaysia and the East Indian 
Islands, and Ceylon and Farther India and mid-China and the 
stupendous mountain masses of the Himalayas. All of these 
he will some time put before us, in volumes not one of which 
can be spared from the library of any man who loves life and 
literature. This is the first of these volumes. In it are records 
of extraordinary scientific interest, in language which has all 
the charm of an essay of Robert Louis Stevenson. He tells 
of bird and beast and plant and insect; of the hoatzin, a bird 
out of place in the modern world, a bird which comes down 
unchanged from a time when birds merely fluttered instead of 
flying—and had only recently learned to flutter instead of glid- 
ing. Whatever he touches he turns into the gold of truth 
rightly interpreted and vividly set forth—as witness his ex- 
traordinary account of the sleeping-parlor of certain gorgeous 
tropic butterflies. 

If I had space I would like to give an abstract of the whole 
book. As it is I merely advise all who love good books, very 
good books, at once to get this book of Mr. Beebe. 
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by any individual in a nation, from the standpoint of the 
nation itself, is apt to be, from that individual’s own 
standpoint, non-remunerative work. The statesmen and sol- 
diers who have really rendered most service to the country 
were not paid, and indeed, according to our theories, ought 
not to have been paid, in a way that represented any adequate 
material reward as compared, for instance, to the sums earned 
by the most successful business and professional men. Great 
scientists, great philosophers, great writers, must also get most 
of their reward from the actual doing of the deed itself; for 
any pay they receive, measured in money, is of necessity wholly 
inadequate compared to the worth of the service. Finally, 
there are certain kinds of work in which the man not merely 
gets no adequate remuneration, but is obliged to spend far 
more than he receives, so that he actually pays for the privi- 
lege of rendering the public a service. This is peculiarly apt 
to be the case with explorers and with those adventurous nat- 
uralists whose love for their pursuit takes them into lands 
difficult and dangerous of access. From the days of Lewis 
and Clark to the days of Peary our greatest explorers have 
not only made no money out of their explorations, but have 
had to pay heavily for the privilege of doing work of in- 
calculable risk and hardship; and their sufficient reward has 
been that the result of their work added materially to the 
record of honorable achievement of the American people. 
Mr. Charles Sheldon is a capital representative of the best 
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hunter-naturalist type of to-day. During the century and a 
half that have elapsed since tranquil Mr. White of Selborne 
began to correspond with Pennant the love and appreciation 
of wild things have grown wonderfully. The Gilbert White 
type of writer and observer has probably reached its highest 
expression in John Burroughs. But during the last thirty or 
forty years one of the most interesting devéloptients of this 
type—foreshadowed in Waterton—has been the wilderness 
wanderer, who to the hardihood and prowess of the old-time 
hunter adds the capacity of a first-class field-naturalist, and 
also, what is just as important, the power of literary expres- 
sion. Such a man can do for the lives of the wild creatures 
of the wooded and mountainous wilderness what John Muir 
has done for the physical features of the wilderness ; what John 
Burroughs has done for field and grove and farm land, and 
the birds and little beasts that dwell therein. It must always 
be remembered that in order to make such writings of the 
highest value they must have the quality of literary interest 
which we demand in really first-class history and first-class 
fiction no less than the power of accurate observation and the 
strict fidelity to truth which the historian must exhibit. Owen 
Wister’s account of his white-goat hunting is not only accu- 
rate, but is also as amusing and as interesting as his account 
of the adventures of the Virginian and Linn Maclean and 
Honey Wiggin, and of what befell the Pilgrim on the Gila, 
and the story of the worried Territorial officials and compe- 
tent officers and enlisted men of the regular army who brought 
about the Second Missouri Compromise. 

Exactly as every modern historian now recognizes the ele- 
mentary fact that history means documents, so the man inter- 
ested in biology, and especially in the life histories of living 
creatures j hich is certain to receive a constantly 
increasing appreciation by scientific men—must always remem- 
ber that observations are useless unless they are written down 
and ultimately published. It is exasperating to think of cer- 
tain of our naturalists and hunter-naturalists the value of 
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whose really extraordinary achievements will wholly or in 
part die with them unless they realize the need of putting 
them on paper in proper form. Taking him all in all, from 
the standpoint of field study and closet study, from the stand- 
point of scientific investigator and of observer in the open, 
there is no mammalogist in the world who stands quite on a 
level with Hart Merriam, of the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. He has written innumerable pamphlets which are 
excellent in their way, he has done an extraordinary amount 
of genuine scientific work; but, though there is this sum of 
real achievement to his credit, it is not a tenth or a twentieth 
as important as what he could put to his credit—and inci- 
dentally to our credit, to the credit of the American people— 
if only he would do so; for he could, and ought to, write a 
‘work on the mammals of North America which would literally 
be monumental, which would last indefinitely. He has written 
such a book about the mammals of the Adirondacks, and, 
though this book was written many years ago, when he was 
only a young man, it is the best thing of its kind that has ever 
been done in this country; and it will be a real misfortune if 
Mr. Merriam does not repeat it on a great scale by writing 
such a book for all the mammals of the continent north of 
Mexico, or even including Mexico. 

Mr. Shiras? and Doctor Abbott? are two men with ex- 
periences so remarkable that it is really lamentable that they 
should not understand that in the last analysis all that dis- 
tinguishes civilization from savagery rests on the written 
word, and that the lack of will to write is always likely to 
make even the best work of ephemeral value. Doctor Abbott’s 
feats as a naturalist and explorer in Africa and in Asia have 
been extraordinary, but they have not been of more than the 
smallest fraction of the value that they should have been, 
simply because they have not been recorded. There are very 
few men alive whose experiences would be of more value than 
his, if only they were written out. Mr. Shiras has done ex- 
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traordinary work in the woods with a camera as well as with 
the note-book. He is a great hunter, but he has finally almost 
abandoned hunting and become a great field-naturalist and 
observer of wild life. His photographs are extraordinary, his 
note-books are filled with matter of extraordinary interest; 
but he will not publish them! He comes out of the wilds and 
gives his photographs to some daily paper and talks about his 
experiences to a reporter. He might exactly as well talk about 
them and show his photographs in a smoking-car, so far as 
any real value in the way of recording what he has seen is 
concerned. If he could or would put into book form his 
experiences, thus preserving his written notes and his pic- 
tures, he would render a very real service to the cause of sci- 
ence, he would confer a boon upon lovers of nature; and, 
unless he does so, his experiences will really amount to very 
little excepting in so far as they have given him personal 
gratification. 

Mr. Sheldon has now for many years hunted in the wil- 
derness, and most carefully studied in a state of nature at 
first hand the wild animals of this continent which are best 
worth studying. He is a hardy and adventurous hunter and 
a trained faunal naturalist. What he has to say is of high 
value, and he has the power so to say it as to bring out this 
value to the full. This is only the first of the books which 
we have a right to expect from him. His experiences in 
Alaska, and indeed in the entire Northwest, are such as no 
other man has had; and no other writer on the subject has 
ever possessed both his power of observation and his power 
of recording vividly and accurately what he has seen. The 
present volume is fascinating reading from every standpoint. 
It is all good, from the dedication to the illustrations. The 
dedication is to one of the best outdoor and indoor naturalists 
in America, Mr. Edward W. Nelson, and it is phrased so as 
to show a genuine appreciation of Mr. Nelson’s services; and 
the illustrations include capital photographs and some good 
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reproductions of the striking animal paintings of the animal 
artist Carl Rungius. 

Mr. Sheldon is not only a first-class hunter and naturalist 
but passionately devoted to all that is beautiful in nature, and 
he has the literary taste and ability to etch his landscapes into 
his narratives, so that they give to the reader something of 
the feeling that he must have had when he saw them—and 
that this is no mean feat is evident to every one who realizes 
how uncommonly dreary most writing about landscape is, for 
the average writer either treats the matter with utter bareness, 
or, what is worse, indulges at much length in “fine writing” 
of the abhorrently florid and prolix type. 

Mr. Sheldon hunted in the tremendous Northern wilder- 
ness of snow-field and torrent, of scalped mountain and 
frowning pine forest; and in all the world there is no scenery 
grander in its lonely desolation than that which he portrays. 
He is no holiday hunter. Like Stewart Edward White, he is 
as skilful and self-reliant a woodsman and mountaineer as an 
old-time trapper, and he always hunts alone. The chase of the 
Northern mountain-sheep, followed in such manner, means a 
test of every real hunter’s quality—marksmanship, hardihood 
and endurance, nerve and skill as a cragsman, keen eyesight, 
and high abikty as still-hunter and stalker. Mr. Sheldon pos- 
sesses them all. Leaving camp by himself, with a couple of 
crackers and a piece of chocolate and perhaps a little tea in his 
pocket, he would climb the mountains until at last he saw his 
game; and then might have to spend twenty-four hours in the 
approach, sleeping out overnight and not returning to camp 
until late the following evening, when he would stagger down- 
hill through the long subarctic dusk with the head, hide, and 
some of the meat of his game on his back. This kind of 
hunting is the kind that really speaks well for the hunter’s 
bodily prowess and moral qualities. 

But the most important part of Mr. Sheldon’s book is that 
which relates not to hunting but to natural history. No pro- 
fessional biologist has worked out the problems connected 
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with these Northern mountain-sheep as he has done. He 
shows that they are of one species; a showing that would have 
been most unexpected a few years ago, for at one extreme 
this species becomes the black so-called Stone’s sheep, and at 
the other the pure white, so-called Dall’s sheep. Yet, as Mr. 
Sheldon shows in his maps, his description, and his figures, 
the two kinds grade into one another without a break, the 
form midway between having already been described as Fan- 
nin’s sheep. The working out of this fact is a matter of note. 
But still more notable is his description of the life history of 
the sheep from the standpoint of its relations with its foes— 
the wolf, lynx, wolverene, and war-eagle. 

A very interesting side of Mr. Sheldon’s study is his careful 
examination of the actual facts as to the methods of attack 
upon the sheep by their various foes. Closet theorists, many 
of them wholly without any knowledge of the actual life his- 
tories of the animals they describe, have of recent years car- 
ried the doctrine of concealing coloration to a preposterous 
extreme, and they have applied it to these sheep heedless of 
the fact that one extreme form is black and the other extreme 
form white, although they are living under practically similar 
conditions. Mr. Sheldon’s first-hand studies in the field show 
that concealing coloration is a practically negligible factor in 
the lives of sheep, that the coloration is of negligible conse- 
quence in protecting them from their foes; it is advertising 
rather than concealing. 

In short, this volume is one of the rare volumes which 
should be in the library of every man who cares for stories 
of adventure, of every man who cares for natural history and 
big-game hunting, and, finally, of every man who cares to 
read of outdoor nature in the wilderness, described with truth- 
fulness, with power, and with charm. 
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extermination of the beautiful and wonderful forms of 

wild life which is now going on with such appalling 
rapidity. It contains a discussion of the methods to check 
this extermination and to preserve the birds and mammals the 
loss of which can literally never be repaired. The writer, 
Mr. Hornaday, is the director of the New York Zoological 
Park, a trained naturalist, an explorer of and dweller in the 
world’s waste spaces, a man who has been a mighty hunter 
in the proper sense of the word, but whose chief work for 
many years has been the effort to preserve and not destroy 
wild life. The foreword is written by Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the New York Zoological Society. 

As President Osborn says in his introduction, the United 
States at this moment occupies a lamentable position as being 
perhaps the chief offender among civilized nations in permit- 
ting the destruction and pollution of nature. Our whole mod- 
ern civilization is at fault in the matter. But we in America 
are probably most at fault. The civilized people of to-day 
look back with horror at their medieval ancestors who wan- 
tonly destroyed great works of art, or sat slothfully by while 
they were destroyed. We have passed that stage. We treasure 
pictures and sculptures. We regard Attic temples and Roman 
triumphal arches and Gothic cathedrals as of priceless value. 
But we are. as a whole, still in that low state of civilization 
where we do not understand that it is also vandalism wan- 
tonly to destroy or to permit the destruction of what is beau- 
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tiful in nature, whether it be a cliff, a forest, or a species of 
mammal or bird. Here in the United States we turn our 
rivers and streams into sewers and dumping-grounds, we pol- 
lute the air, we destroy forests, and exterminate fishes, birds, 
and mammals—not to speak of vulgarizing charming land- 
scapes with hideous advertisements. But at last it looks as if 
our people were awakening. Many leading men, Americans 
and Canadians, are doing all they can for the Conservation 
movement. 

One phase of this Conservation movement is the preserva- 
tion of the noble and beautiful forms of wild life in this coun- 
try. It is to this phase that Mr. Hornaday devotes himself. 
As he points out, it is not merely folly, it is wickedness, to 
permit a small number of our people, perhaps two or three 
per cent., to destroy the animals and birds in which the other 
ninety-seven per cent. have an equal ownership, and in which 
the posterity of all of them should have an equal interest. 
The true sportsman, the nature-lover, the humanitarian—in 
short, all good citizens of all types—should read this book and 
should respond to the appeal Mr. Hornaday makes. We need 
drastic action. Song-bird slaughter should be stopped abso- 
lutely, of course, and so should the slaughter of water-birds. 
For game the bags should be strictly limited by law, all spring 
shooting should be stopped, and in most places there should 
be long close seasons, and, as regards many birds and mam- 
mals, absolute prohibition of killing at all. Congress should 
protect all migratory birds. 

This was once a great game country. It is now in large 
part an absolutely gameless country, a country with less game 
than is found in most European countries, and the game is 
rapidly disappearing even from where it still exists. The wild 
antelope and the prairie-chicken are on the point of following 
the wild bison and the passenger-pigeon into memory. A few 
States have done their duty as to a few animals. Sheep are 
protected in Colorado—really protected, not nominally pro- 
tected only—and have increased in consequence. Moose have 
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been protected and have increased in Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. Deer have been protected, and have increased aston- 
ishingly, in Vermont, and indeed throughout New England. 
The elk have been thoroughly, but unintelligently, protected in 
the Yellowstone Park. Additional winter grounds should be 
provided for these Yellowstone Park elk, and moreover, as 
Mr. Hornaday points out, it is imperatively necessary that 
provision should be made for hunting and killing cows and 
young bulls (not old bulls, of which there are now too few). 
The Vermont deer are now so plentiful that there should be 
more hunting of them permitted. The elk in the Yellowstone 
Park are the only North American animals which have been 
so well protected in our preserves that their increase has out- 
stripped the food-supply, and in consequence multitudes now 
perish in the most miserable way by starvation. 

The National and State game reserves offer fine examples 
of what can be done by adequate legislation. The work of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission is singled out by Mr. 
Hornaday for special praise; and it is worth remembering 
that only by such genuine game preservation by the State or 
Nation will it ever be possible to give to the farmer, the me- 
chanic, and the clerk the chance to do hunting which other- 
wise is strictly confined to the millionaire and the market 
gunner. 

The pleas made by Mr. Hornaday for the whooping crane, 
the upland plover, the California condor, for grouse, egrets, 
the wood-duck, the blacktail deer, the California elephant-seal, 
and other animals, are not only convincing, but should excite 
our legislators, sportsmen, and nature-lovers to active work. 
All our people should wake up to the damage done by the 
migratory sheep bands which are permitted to pasture on, and 
to destroy, the public domain. There should be international 
agreement to put down the iniquitous feather trade. It seems 
inconceivable that civilized people should permit it to exist. 
Money is needed for the missionary work which Mr. Horna- 
day has started. Our rich men should realize that to import 
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a Rembrandt or a Raphael into this country is in no shape or 
way such a service at this moment as to spend the money 
which such a picture costs in helping either the missionary 
movement as a whole, or else parts of it, such as the preserva- 
tion of the prongbuck, or the activities of the Audubon 
Society on behalf of gulls and terns. The Ward-Mcllhenny 
bird-preserve, recently given to Louisiana by Mr. Edward A. 
Mclilhenny and Mr. Charles Willis Ward, is already a nursery 
of priceless value for the preservation of egrets. 

This book should be studied in every legislature. I com- 
mend it to women’s clubs just as much as to farmers’ associa- 
tions. It should be read by all intelligent, far-sighted, and 
public-spirited men and women throughout the Union. More- 
over, when they have read it, let them not be content with im- 
potent indignation, but let them do all they can to act on the 
advice it contains. 
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on “Greek and English Birds,’ which he later gath- 

ered into a volume under the title of “Love’s Meinie’— 
a title showing affectation of course, for Ruskin was as 
affected as Carlyle; and no small part of the contents of the 
volume exhibits affectation carried to the verge of mental un- 
soundness. But it is beautifully written—else would it not be 
Ruskin’s. It shows the delight in nature which can never be 
felt save by the man whose pulses throb with sheer delight in 
the spring scents of budding things, in the music of birds, the 
rustling of trees, the running of brooks, and in the wind-flaws 
on glassy lakes; a delight which can never be interpreted to 
others unless by one who is also master of the great art of 
putting fine thoughts into simple, clear, and noble words. 

It also contains a characteristically amusing, and by no 
means wholly unjust, attack on modern science. In compar- 
ing it with the crass ignorance of the average upper-class 
Englishman he says: “It is vulgar in a far worse way by its 
arrogance and materialism. In general the scientific natural 
history of a bird consists of four articles—first, the name and 
estate of the gentleman whose gamekeeper shot the last that 
was seen in England; secondly, two or three stories of doubt- 
ful origin, printed in every book on the subject of birds for 
the last fifty years; thirdly, an account of the feathers, from 
the comb to the rump, with enumerations of the colors which 
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2 Review in The Outlook, January 20, 1915, of “Wild Life Conservation,” 
by William T. Hornaday; “Alaskan Bird Life,” edited by Ernest Inger- 
soll; and “Menschen und Tiere in Deutsch-Siidwest,” by Adolf Fischer. 
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are never more to be seen on the living bird of English eyes; 
and, lastly, a discussion of the reasons why none of the twelve 
names which former naturalists have given to the bird are of 
any further use, and why the present author has given it a 
thirteenth, which is to be universally, and to the end of time, 
accepted.” 

With the stricture on modern scientific terminology con- 
tained in the last clause I-cordially agree. But of far greater 
practical importance is the lesson to be inferred from the first 
and third “articles.” It is deeply discreditable to the people 
of any country calling itself civilized that as regards many of 
the grandest or most beautiful or most interesting forms of 
wild life once to be found in the land we should now be 
limited to describing, usually in the dryest of dry books, the 
physical characteristics which when living they possessed, and 
the melancholy date at which they ceased to live. 

Ever since man in recognizably human shape made his 
appearance on this planet he has been an appreciable factor in 
the destruction of other forms of animal life, and he has been 
a potent factor ever since he developed the weapons known 
to the savages of the last few tens of thousands of years. But 
modern weapons have given a tremendous impetus to this de- 
struction. Never before were such enormous quantities of big 
beasts and large birds slain as in the nineteenth century. 
Never before was there such extensive and wasteful slaughter 
of strange and beautiful forms of wild life as in the century 
which saw the greatest advance in material civilization and 
the most rapid spread of the civilized peoples throughout all 
the world. 

Toward the end of that century a few civilized nations 
wakened to a sense of shame at what was going on. En- 
lightened men and women here and there began to take efficient 
action to restrain this senseless destruction of that which, once 
destroyed, could never be replaced. Gradually they roused a 
more general sentiment, and now there is a considerable body 
of public opinion in favor of keeping for our children’s chil- 
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dren, as a priceless heritage, all the delicate beauty of the lesser 
and all the burly majesty of the mightier forms of wild life. 
We are fast learning that trees must not be cut down more 
rapidly than they are replaced; we have taken forward steps in 
learning that wild beasts and birds are by right not the prop- 
erty merely of the people alive to-day, but the property of 
the unborn generations, whose belongings we have no right to 
squander; and there are even faint signs of our growing to 
understand that wild flowers should be enjoyed unplucked 
where they grow, and that it is barbarism to ravage the woods 
and fields, rooting out the mayflower and breaking branches 
of dogwood as ornaments for automobiles filled with jovial 
but ignorant picnickers from cities. 

In the present century the new movement gathered head. 
Men began to appreciate the need of preserving wild life, not 
only because it was useful, but also because it was beautiful. 
Seng-birds, shore-birds, water-fowl, birds of all kinds, add by 
voice and action to the joy of living of most men and women 
to whom the phrase “joy of living” has any real meaning. 
Such stately or lovely wild creatures as moose, wapiti, deer, 
hartbeest, zebra, gazelle, when protected, give ample commer- 
cial returns, and, moreover, add to the landscape just as water- 
falls and lofty pine-trees and towering crags add to the land- 
scape. Fertile plains, every foot of them tilled, are of the first 
necessity; but great natural playgrounds of mountain, forest, 
cliff-walled lake, and brawling brook are also necessary to the 
full and many-sided development of a fine race. In just the 
same way the homely birds of farm and lawn and the wild 
creatures of the waste should all be kept. It is utterly untrue 
to say, as demagogues and selfish materialists sometimes unite 
in saying, that “the game belongs to the people’ —meaning the 
loafers and market gunners who wish to kill it, and the wealthy 
and lazy gourmands who wish to eat it, without regard to the 
future. It is true that the game belongs to the people; but this 
rightly means the people who are to be born a hundred years 
hence just as much as the people who are alive to-day. In the 
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same way, persons who own land, and, above all, persons who 
merely visit or pass through land, have no more right wan- 
tonly or carelessly to destroy birds or deface scenery than they 
have to pollute waters or burn down forests or let floods 
through levees. The sooner we appreciate these facts, the 
sooner we shall become a really civilized people. 

Laws to protect small and harmless wild life, especially 
birds, are indispensable. Such laws cannot be enacted or en- 
forced until public opinion is back of them; and associations 
like the Audubon Societies do work of incalculable good in 
stirring, rousing, and giving effect to this opinion; and men 
{ike Mr. Hornaday render all of us their debtors by the way 
they efficiently labor for this end, as well as for what comes 
only next in importance, the creation of sanctuaries for the 
complete protection of the larger, shyer, and more persecuted 
forms of wild life. This country led the way in establishing 
the Yellowstone Park as such a sanctuary; the British and 
German Empires followed, and in many ways have surpassed 
us. There are now many such sanctuaries and refuges in 
North America, middle and South Africa, and even Asia, and 
the results have been astounding. Many of the finer forms of 
animal life, which seemed on the point of vanishing, are now 
far more numerous than fifteen years ago, having by their 
rapid increase given proof of the abounding vigor of nature’s 
fertility where nature is unmarred by man. But very much 
remains to be done, and there is need of the most active war- 
fare against the forces of greed, carelessness, and sheer bru- 
tality, which, if left unchecked, would speedily undo all that 
has been accomplished, and would inflict literally irreparable 
damage. 

The books before me are powerful weapons in this warfare 
for light against darkness. Mr. Hornaday’s volume, in which 
he has been assisted by Mr. Walcott, consists chiefly of lec- 
tures delivered before the admirable Forest School of Yale 
University. It is really a full technical treatise which should 
be owned and constantly used by every man and woman who 
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is alive to our needs in this matter. He shows how much has 
been accomplished in creating the right type of popular opin- 
ion. He is able to tell what we have accomplished in the 
creation of great National playgrounds, the National parks, 
which are National game-preserves. The Yellowstone, Gla- 
cier, Mount Olympus, Grand Canyon, Sequoia, and other 
parks represent one of the best bits of National achievement 
which our people have to their credit of recent years. The 
National forests should also be made game reserves. No sale 
of game or market hunting should be allowed anywhere; for- 
tunately, the infamous traffic in millinery feathers has now 
been forbidden. The Federal migratory bird law is a capital 
piece of legislation. Mr. Hornaday shows the imperative need 
of protecting our shore-birds ; he shows the economic value of 
birds to the farmer; he deals with what must, alas! be called 
just severity with the attitude of the average “sportsman” 
toward wild life. 

One of the most interesting and pleasant phases of the 
movement of which Mr. Hornaday is one of the leaders is 
that which deals with the rapidity with which animals accus- 
tom themselves to protection and multiply when given the 
chance to do so. In New York and New England whitetail 
deer have enormously increased in numbers during the last 
thirty years. In Vermont the deer were absolutely extermi- 
nated forty years ago. Then a dozen were introduced from 
the Adirondacks. These have thriven and multiplied literally 
over a thousandfold. In forty years the original twelve indi- 
viduals have increased to such an extraordinary degree that 
at present hunting under proper restriction is permitted, and 
five or six thousand deer are killed annually, without diminu- 
tion of the stock. Mr. Hornaday is an entirely sane and 
rational man; he heartily approves of hunting, of sport car- 
ried on in legitimate fashion, as it can be, without any diminu- 
tion of the amount of game. He shows that in the case of the 
Yellowstone elk-it is urgently desirable that there should be 
a great increase in the killing, especially of cows; for in the 
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absence of a sufficient number of natural foes they have in- 
creased until they now die by thousands each winter of starva- 
tion. (By the way, I venture to point out that when the 
cougars in the Yellowstone dwell away from the deer, ante- 
lope, and sheep, and prey only on elk, they do no damage.) 
Our prime duty, at present, as regards the immense majority 
of large or beautiful or useful mammals and birds, is to pro- 
tect them from excessive killing, or, indeed, from all killing. 
But when genuinely protected, birds and mammals increase so 
rapidly that it becomes imperative to kill them. If, under 
such circumstances, their numbers are not kept down by legiti- 
mate hunting—and some foolish creatures protest even against 
legitimate hunting—it would be necessary to have them com- 
pletely exterminated by paid butchers. But the foolish senti- 
mentalists who do not see this are not as yet the really efficient 
foes of wild life and of sensible movements for its preserva- 
tion. The game-hog, the man who commercializes the destruc- 
tion of game, and the wealthy epicure—all of these, backed 
by the selfish ignorance which declines to learn, are the real 
foes with whom we must contend. True lovers of the chase, 
true sportsmen, true believers in hunting as a manly and vig- 
orous pastime, recognize these men as their worst foes; and 
the great array of men and women who do not hunt, but who 
love wild creatures, who love all nature, must discriminate 
sharply between the two classes. 

The Audubon Societies, which have done so much good 
work, have rarely done a better piece of work than in publish- 
ing the charming little book on “Alaskan Bird Life,” which 
has been edited by Ernest Ingersoll. It has been prepared for 
free distribution among the people of Alaska. Surely, so- 
cieties that do such work are entitled to the heartiest support 
from all good citizens. But something ought to be charged 
for the book. Let school-teachers have it free by all means; 
give it as a prize to exceptional pupils; but let the average man 
or woman pay something for such a first-class little volume. 
It is a book of really exceptional merit; no bird-lover in the 
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United States or Canada—not to speak of Alaska—can afford 
not to have it in his or her library. It is all excellent; but best 
of all are the portions contributed by Mr. E. W. Nelson. Mr. 
Nelson is one of our best field-ornithologists, and also one 
of our best closet scientific systematists ; and to extraordinary 
powers of observation, and intense love of the wilderness and 
of wild creatures, he adds the ability to write with singular 
power and charm. Nothing better of its kind has ever been 
done than his account in this little volume of the bird life, at 
all seasons of the year, in the Yukon Valley and on the islands 
and along the seacoast. His ear is as good as his eye. He is 
the first writer to do justice to the musical notes, especially 
the love notes, of the “‘sou-sou-southerly” duck, which in win- 
ter we know so well on Long Island Sound. He tells of the 
Lapland longspur, singing on the wing like a bobolink; and of 
the noisy cock ptarmigan crowing his challenge as he springs 
a few yards in the air when he is still the dominant figure on 
the snowy spring plains, before the hosts of water-fowl arrive. 
Mr. Nelson is the first observer graphically and fully to por- 
tray the life history of the strange emperor-goose. He is al- 
most the first observer to describe the songs—for they are 
songs—of the shore-birds; and particularly attractive is his 
description of the aerial love-dance and love-song of the tiny 
and gentle semipalmated sandpiper. I cannot forbear quoting 
his account of the bird chorus that greets the oncoming of one 
of the spring storms: 

“The evening before the onset of one of these spring storms 
was commonly heralded on the tundra, even in the clearest 
weather, by wonderful outbursts of cries from the larger water- 
fowl, and these would continue for half an hour before the 
birds settled down for the night. Thousands of birds took 
part in producing the tremendous chorus. It was made up of 
the notes of numberless loons in small ponds joined with the 
rolling cries of cranes, the bugling of flocks of swans on the 
large ponds, the clanging of innumerable geese, the hoarse calls 
of various ducks, and the screams of gulls and terns, all in a 
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state of great excitement, apparently trying to outdo one an- 
other in strength of voice. The result was a volume of wildly 
harmonious music, so impressive that these concerts still re- 
main among my most vivid memories of the north.” 

These ornithological sketches by Mr. Nelson are master- 
pieces of vivid and truthful portrayal of wild nature. They 
are as well done, from the standpoint of the nature-lover and 
the man of letters, as Hudson’s delightful “Naturalist in La 
Plata” and “Idle Days in Patagonia.” These two volumes of 
Hudson’s are literature, just as White’s “Selborne’’ and Bur- 
roughs’s writings are literature. Nelson writes with as strong 
charm as Hudson; he has the same love and understanding of 
wild life, and in addition he is a trained scientific man of the 
first class and an adventurous wanderer in the wilderness. A 
man who combines such qualities is very rare, and it is a pity 
not to utilize him to the utmost. Some first-class publishing 
firm, like Scribners, should insist upon Mr. Nelson’s writing 
an American ornithology which would take rank as both a 
literary and a scientific classic. 

The third volume is Mr. Fischer’s sketch of men and beasts 
in German southwestern Africa. He describes the fell destruc- 
tion, the almost complete annihilation, of the wonderful big- 
game fauna of these southwestern African wastes by the white 
hunters and the black and yellow men whom they armed in the 
nineteenth century. It was a butchery so appallingly wasteful 
that it is melancholy to read of it. He also describes the steps 
taken by the German Government during the last decade to 
undo this wrong, especially by the establishment of carefully 
guarded game reserves. As in our country, as soon as the 
effort was seriously made it was entirely successful; eland, 
kudu, wildebeests, zebras, and many other wild creatures have 
once again begun to grow plentiful, and on these reserves 
are gradually losing their fear of man. Mr. Fischer’s account 
of the desert and its dwellers shows keen sympathy and under- 
standing. The mighty wilderness creatures of Africa surpass 
those of all the other continents in size, beauty, strangeness, 
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number, and variety; and to allow this magnificent fauna to be 
needlessly butchered to satisfy the ignoble greed of hide and 
trophy hunters is a crime against our children’s children. 
There are vast tracts of country that are useless for agricul- 
ture and of most use as game-preserves managed in the in- 
terest of all people, both those existing and the unborn. Eng- 
land and Germany have done a fine work in the interest of 
civilization by their preservation of the African fauna in sanc- 
tuaries and by good game-laws well enforced. 

This is one of the many, many reasons why the present 
dreadful war fills me with sadness. The men, many of whom 
I have known—Germans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Belgians— 
who have been opening the Dark Continent to civilization, and 
who on the whole and of recent years have done their work 
so wisely, are now destroying one another and ruining the 
work that has been done. I knew many of the men, English- 
men and Germans, who have done most for the creation and 
success of these game-preserves—Schilling, Hamilton, Jack- 
son, Gotzen, Harry Johnston, Buxton. In all essentials they 
resembled one another. The admirable work they did was of 
the same character, alike in the British and in the’ German 
possessions. It is cruel to think that their splendid pur- 
poses and energies should now be twisted into the paths of 
destruction. 
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T is a pleasure to write an introduction to Mr. Wallihan’s 
really noteworthy book, for his photographs of wild game 
possess such peculiar value that all lovers, whether of 

hunting or of natural history, should be glad to see them pre- 
served in permanent form. The art and practice of photo- 
graphing wild animals in their native haunts has made great 
progress in recent vears. It is itself a branch of sport, and 
hunting with the camera has many points of superiority when 
compared to hunting with the rifle. But, even under favorable 
conditions, very few men have the skill, the patience, the wood- 
craft and plainscraft which enabled Mr. Wallihan to accomplish 
so much; and, moreover, the conditions as regards most of our 
big-game animals are continually changing for the worse. The 
difficulties of getting really good and characteristic photo- 
graphs are such as to be practically insuperable where game 
is very scarce and very shy, and throughout most of the 
United States game is steadily growing scarcer and shyer. 
Photographs in a game-preserve, no matter how large this 
preserve, are, of course, not quite the same thing. 

The elk have now almost everywhere diminished in numbers 
so that it would be very difficult indeed to get pictures like 
some of Mr, Wallihan’s, and though the blacktail and the 
antelope last better, yet they, too, can nowhere be foufd as 
they were but a dozen years ago. The cougar pictures have 
an especial value. Where cougars are plentiful it is easier 
to take their photographs than in the case of deer, and there 

“Preface to “Camera Shots at Big Game,” by A. G. Wallihan. Dated 
Sagamore Hill, May 31, root, ; 
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are a number of localities in the Rockies where they are still 
fairly abundant; but they are steadily growing scarcer, and 
where they have become really scarce the work of the photog- 
rapher becomes one of such hopeless labor, the chance for 
success is so very small, as to be practically prohibitive. There 
are still cougars east of the Mississippi, but nowadays it would 
be a simple impossibility for any man to take of them such 
pictures as Mr. Wallihan has taken of the Colorado cougars. 
Moreover, even where cougars are plentiful, the photographer 
might work a lifetime before getting such a remarkable picture 
as that of the cougar jumping in mid-air. As I know from 
practical experience, it is exceedingly difficult, even when the 
cougar has been treed, to get a really fine photograph, as it 
is not possible to choose the conditions of ground and light in 
advance. 

Mr. Wallihan’s hunting was in northwestern Colorado and 
western Wyoming—regions where I have often followed the 
game he describes. There are no whitetail deer in the country 
he covered, the buffalo were extinct before he began work with 
his camera, and he never had luck with bears. But his series 
of elk, antelope, blacktail, and mountain-lion pictures leave 
little to be desired. It is, by the way, difficult to determine 
whether to use the ordinary vernacular names of these animals, 
or their book names, which are better in themselves, but which 
unfortunately have not been popularly adopted. The elk, for 
instance, has no resemblance to the animal properly called the 
elk in the Old World, which is the blood brother of the moose, 
nor yet to the other animals improperly called elk in Asia and 
Africa. The blacktail of the Rocky Mountains is not the true 
blacktail of the Pacific coast. The antelope is not an antelope 
at all, occupying an entirely unique position as the only hollow- 
horned ruminant which annually sheds its horns. It would be 
far better if the three could be known as wapiti, mule-deer, 
and prongbuck. But unfortunately they are rarely known by 
these titles in common speech. With the cougar the case is 
a little different. It is sometimes called cougar among the 
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ranchmen, and the names of panther and mountain-lion, by 
which it is known respectively in the East and in the West, are 
so misleading that it is best to drop them and give it the proper 
title. 

The elk, or wapiti, were still plentiful in northwestern Col- 
orado a decade ago, going in large herds. The merciless per- 
secution they have suffered for the sake of their flesh, hide, 
antlers, and teeth has resulted in the species being reduced to 
ja few hundred individuals. The Wyoming elk are travelling 
the same path, although the existence of the great protected 
nursery and breeding-ground in the Yellowstone National Park 
has delayed the process and gives us reasonable hope that the 
animals will never become entirely extinct. The part played 
by true sportsmen, worthy of the name, in this extinction has 
been nil, and indeed very little appreciable harm has been done 
by any men who have merely hunted in season for trophies. 
The real damage has come fromthe professional hunters and 
their patrons. Ina wild frontier country it is too much to ex- 
pect that the settlers will not occasionally kill meat for their 
own use, though every effort should be made to educate them 
to the knowledge that a wapiti or deer free in the woods will, 
by attracting tourists, bring into the neighborhood many times 
as much money as the dead carcass would represent. The pro- 
fessional game-butchers, however, have no excuse of any kind. 
They kill the animal for the hide and for the flesh. Moreover, 
the horns are strikingly ornamental and are freely purchased 
by a certain class of wealthy people who wholly lack the skill 
and hardihood necessary to those who would themselves be 
hunters, and who have not the good taste to see that antlers 
properly have their chief value as trophies. Nothing adds more 
to a hall or a room than fine antlers when they have been shot 
by the owner, but there is always an element of the absurd 
in a room furnished with trophies of the chase which the 
owner has acquired by purchase. Even less defensible is it 
either to kill or to put a premium upon the killing of this 
noble and beautiful creature for the sake of its teeth. Yet 
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the habit of wearing elk’s teeth on watch-chains and the like 
has been responsible for no small amount of slaughter. The 
Audubon Societies have done useful work in trying to prevent 
the destruction of song-birds and waders for millinery pur- 
poses. It would be well if some similar society would wage 
war against the senseless fashion of wearing elk’s teeth when 
the wearer has not shot the animal; for such a fashion simply 
becomes one cause of extermination. 

The mule, or Rocky Mountain blacktail, deer is in some lo- 
calities migratory. This is the case in Colorado, where the 
winter and summer ranges of the deer are wholly distinct, and 
where during the migrations the animals follow well-estab- 
lished trails leading over and among the mountains and across 
the streams. Some of Mr. Wallihan’s most beautiful pictures 
are those taken of deer crossing a stream. In dealing with 
the pronghorn antelope, on the other hand, a shy and far- 
sighted creature of the dry, open prairie, almost the only chance 
consisted in catching the game when it came to drink. In- 
cidentally it will be seen that Mr. Wallihan in his description 
lays stress upon the superior keenness of vision of the antelope 
as compared to the deer. Mr. Wallihan is a very close and 
accurate observer, as indeed it was necessary he should be 
in order to obtain such results as he has obtained. His re- 
marks on the comparative dulness of the deer’s eyesight are 
in accord not only with my experience, but with those of al- 
most every first-class hunter whom I have met. Yet I have 
known book authorities to assert the contrary. Of course it 
is alla matter of comparison. A deer’s vision is better than that 
of a buffalo, and, I believe, better than that of a bear, and a 
motion catches its eye at once. But the antelope has better 
sight by far than any other game, and will be brought to 
a condition of alert suspicion by the sight of a man at a dis- 
tance so great that he would be practically certain to escape 
observation from a deer. 

In Mr. Wallihan’s cougar-hunting he had the good fortune to 
be associated with Mr. Frank Wells, a first-class hunter with 
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an excellent pack of hounds. Mr. Wells is not only a good 
hunter, but a good observer. He has written two or three 
pieces about cougars and cougar-hunting which are filled with 
refreshing common sense, in striking contrast to the average 
tales on the subject. More nonsense has been talked and 
written about the cougar than about any other American beast. 
Even experienced hunters often gravely talk of cougars ten 
and eleven feet long. As Mr. Wells has pointed out, these 
figures are never even approximated. The animal is variable 
in size, and very rarely a monster old male will reach the 
length of eight feet; but by no system of fair measurement 
will any cougar ever be found to go more than a very few 
inches over this limit, and even an eight-foot cougar is a giant 
of its kind. Hardly one in a hundred reaches such a length. 
The cougar is very destructive to deer and colts as well as 
calves, sheep, young elk, etc. When pressed by hunger, big 
cougars will kill full-grown elk, horses, and cattle; but they 
are cowardly beasts, and not only is it a wholly exceptional 
circumstance for them to attack any human being unprovoked, 
but they do not even make an effective fight against man when 
cornered. They rarely charge, and, as far as I know, never 
from any distance. A small number of really good fighting dogs 
can kill a cougar, and it readily trees even before dogs that 
would be quite incapable of mastering it. If man or dog comes 
close up, there is of course danger from the formidable jaws 
and sharp claws; but commonly the danger is only to the pack, 
Only in very rare cases is there any to the hunter, Owing to 
the cougar’s habits, the only method of pursuing it which 
offers any reasonable chance of success is with hounds. It is 
occasionally killed by accident without hounds, but under such 
circumstances the chances of success are so small as not to 
warrant even the most skilful hunter making a practice of 
pursuing it in this manner. 

Mr. Wallihan is not only a good photographer, but a lover 
of nature and of the wild life of the wilderness, His pictures 
and his descriptions are good in themselves as records of a 
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fascinating form of life which is passing away. Moreover, 
they should act as spurs to all of us to try to see that this life 
does not wholly vanish. It will be a real misfortune if our 
wild animals disappear from mountain, plain, and forest, to 
be found only, if at all, in great game-preserves. It is to the 
interest of all of us to see that there is ample and real pro- 
tection for our game as for our woodlands. A true democracy, 
really alive to its opportunities, will insist upon such game pres- 
ervation, for it is to the interest of our people as a whole. 
More and more, as it becomes necessary to preserve the game, 
let us hope that the camera will largely supplant the rifle. It 
is an excellent thing to have a nation proficient in marksman- 
ship, and it is highly undesirable that the rifle should be wholly 
laid by. But the shot is, after all, only a small part of the 
free life of the wilderness. The chief. attractions lie in the 
physical hardihood for which the life calls, the sense of limit- 
less freedom which it brings, and the remoteness and wild 
charm and beauty of primitive nature. All of this we get 
exactly as much in hunting with the camera as in hunting with 
the rifle ; and of the two, the former is the kind of sport which 
calls for the higher degree of skill, patience, resolution, and 
knowledge of the life history of the animal sought. 
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famous Norwegian arctic explorer, Nansen, himself one 

of the heroes of polar adventure ; and he remarked to me: 
“Peary is your best man; in fact I think he is on the whole the 
best of the men now trying to reach the pole, and there is a 
good chance that he will be the one to succeed.” I cannot 
give the exact words; but they were to the above effect, and 
they made a strong impression on me. I thought of them 
when in the summer of 1908 I, as President of the United 
States, went aboard Peary’s ship to bid him Godspeed on the 
eve of what proved to be his final effort to reach the pole. A 
year later, when I was camped on the northern foothills of 
Mt. Kenia, directly under the equator, I received by a native 
runner the news that he had succeeded, and that thanks to him 
the discovery of the North Pole was to go on the honor-roll 
of those feats in which we take a peculiar pride because they 
have been performed by our fellow countrymen. 

Probably few outsiders realize the well-nigh incredible toil 
and hardship entailed in such an achievement as Peary’s; and 
fewer still understand how many years of careful training and 
preparation there must be before the feat can be even attempted 
with any chance of success. A “dash for the pole” can be 
successful only if there have been many preliminary years of 
painstaking, patient toil. Great physical hardihood and en- 
durance, an iron will and unflinching courage, the power of 
command, the thirst for adventure, and a keen and far-sighted 


* Preface to “The North Pole,” by Robert E. Peary. Dated, The White 
Nile, March 12, 1910. 


Sy sti years ago I met at a dinner in Washington the 
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intelligence—all these must go to the make-up of the successful 
arc’c ¢~plorer; and these, and more than these, have gone to 
the mak. up of the chief of successful arctic explorers, of the 
man who succeeded where hitherto even the best and the brav- 
est had failed. 

Commander Peary has made all dwellers in the civilized 
world his debtors; but, above all, we, his fellow Americans, are 
his debtors. He has performed one of the great feats of our 
time ; he has won high honor for himself and for his country; 
and we welcome his own story of the triumph which he won 
in the immense solitudes of the wintry North. 
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world-wide sympathy. The manner in which he and 

they met death, as shown in the record he left behind 
him, is beyond praise. As always in such a case, there is a 
tendency to try to find some one who is to blame, and there is 
a still further tendency to question whether the expenditure 
of gallant and useful life was repaid by what it was hoped 
might be accomplished. Both tendena@es are natural, but 
neither is useful. 

As for the first, the tendency to find fault, it is well for 
the men who plan and lead such an expedition to be criticai 
in their dealings with those who at any point fail to meet the 
very serious responsibilities that rest upon them. But no good 
purpose whatever is served by ignorant public discussion of the 
alleged shortcomings. In any expedition such as this there are 
bound to be unforeseen difficulties of every kind, and it is 
often absolutely impossible for the outside public to say whether 
a failure is due to some lack of forethought on the part of 
those engaged in the expedition, or to causes absolutely be- 
yond human control. There is not and cannot be certainty in 
an affair of this kind—probably there cannot be certainty in 
any affair, but above all in what by its very nature is so haz- 
ardous. The slack or rash man is much more likely to fail 
than the man of forethought; but the hand of the Lord may be 
heavy upon the wise no less than upon the foolish. 


, | \HE death of Captain Scott and his associates has excited 


*The Outlook, March 1, 1913. Captain Scott’s expedition to the antarctic 
met disaster in March, 1912, but the news did not reach the civilized world 
until almost a year after. 
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There remains the question as to whether the great risks 
and hazards are warranted by the end sought to be achieved. 
I emphatically think they are warranted. This, however, is 
hardly a matter which can be settled by argument in such shape 
that it shall satisfy every one. People who greatly dread haz- 
ard or greatly disapprove of it, and who are not interested in 
knowledge as such, will naturally disapprove of taking even a 
small risk for widening at any point the domain of knowledge 
save where immediate and tangible remuneration is to follow. 
Naturally, such people, who are often very good people but 
who possess limited imaginative power, will never be appealed 
to by the men who prize life as a great adventure; the men 
who in one age first crossed the Atlantic, first sailed around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and first passed the Straits of Magel- 
lan and circumnavigated the globe; the men who, in another 
age, first penetrated to the North and South poles, who first 
crossed Africa, or who found their way for the first time to 
the forbidden city of the Dalai Lama. The difference is largely 
based upon difference of temperament, and argument can 
never reconcile wide temperamental distinctions. Personally, 
I hold that it is a fine thing for our civilization to produce the 
Pearys and Amundsens, the Scotts, Stefanssons, and Shackle- 
tons, the men of daring nature and lofty spirit whose purpose 
is 


“To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought, .. . 


To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars.” 


Courage, hardihood, shifty self-reliance and unshifting fixity 
of purpose—surely these are great traits to be shown by the 
individual, traits of which the nation producing the individual 
should be proud. 

This is not to say that all exploration in the future should 
be like polar exploration in the past. It was highly desirable 
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from the standpoint of geographical knowledge that we should 
know what the Poles are like. A decade ago we did not know. 
Now we do. We know that the North Pole is a sea covered, 
perhaps all the time, by ice. We know that the South Pole, 
on the contrary, is a great mountain eleven thousand feet high, 
a high point on the huge plateau of the great antarctic island- 
continent. 

The contrast in life between the arctic and antarctic regions 
is very striking. The antarctic continent is a vast snow-covered 
mass of land, absolutely lifeless except for the life of whale 
and seal, penguin and gull, on the fringes. This is a most 
interesting life for the naturalists. The leopard-seal is as 
fierce as the great spotted cat of the tropics from which it 
takes its name; and there are other seals, fat, good-humored, 
helpless, who, unless cruelly undeceived, treat men merely as 
friendly strangers, objects of mild curiosity only. The pen- 
guins never touch dry land and never know warmth. They 
pass their whole lives upon the ice and in the icy water. The 
emperor penguin, standing erect on its two flippers, is almost 
as tall as a short man. But this life, though interesting, is 
limited. There are no mammals, and no man has ever dwelt 
there nor visited it save as explorers visit it. There has never 
been any permanent human habitation even on the fringe of 
the antarctic. 

All this is reversed in the arctic region. There is an abundant 
life stretching very far toward the pole, and probably there 
are some representatives of this life which occasionally stray 
to the pole. Both in the water, and on the ice when it is solid 
over the water, and on the land, in the brief arctic summer 
when the sun never sets, the arctic regions teem with life as 
do few other portions of the globe. Save where killed out by 
men, whales, seals, walruses, and innumerable fish literally 
swarm in the waters; myriads not only of water-birds but of 
land-birds fairly darken the air in their flights; and there are 
many strange mammals, some of which abound with a plenty 
which one would associate rather with the tropics. The strang- 
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est of these mammals, the musk-ox, has a history which for 
a quarter of a million years has been associated with the history 
of man. Somewhere in the remote past—it is impossible to 
tell within a hundred thousand years, but perhaps a quarter- 
million years ago—the musk-ox, with many other strange 
beasts, dwelt in what is now France and Germany, and was 
there preyed upon by men whose carvings on bone and ivory 
show that they were in much the same cultural stage which the 
Esquimaux have reached to-day. As the climate grew warmer, 
and as their human foes developed better weapons, the musk- 
oxen retired northward, and then, abandoning the Old World 
entirely, found their last refuge in the frozen lands of North 
America. They have not been in Europe since long before 
early Neolithic men first made their smooth stone implements 
and their pottery in what is now England and France, and 
built their huts on driven piles in the lakes of Switzerland and 
north Italy. These musk-oxen, which once lived in what is 
now Ohio and Kansas, just as they once lived in England and 
France, have followed the retreating glacial ice-belt toward 
the pole; and there, in the immense desolation of the North, 
they still dwell side by side with men, the Esquimaux, whose 
culture is at the same stage of development as that of those 
inconceivably remote ancestors of ours who hunted the musk- 
ox when it was still a beast of the chase in mid-England. 
From all this it will readily be seen that there is much more 
of interest to be found around the North Pole than around the 
South Pole. There are very interesting problems of geogra- 
phy, geology, and zoology yet to be worked out at the North 
Pole. The problems are fewer in the antarctic. Yet they 
exist there also. There is no particular point in visiting either 
pole again, no particular reason for another “dash” toward 
either pole; but there is ample room for extensive, unquestion- 
ably toilsome, and even dangerous scientific work. Only the 
boldest, hardiest, and best-equipped men can undertake such 
work. These men must do it at hazard of their lives. For- 
tunately there remain plenty of men of the same fine type as 
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gallant Captain Scott, whose name is now added to the long 
honor-roll of those men who “do and dare and die at need” 
in working to increase the bounds of knowledge and wisdom, 
and to extend our acquaintance with the world upon which 
we dwell. 
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